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HER BLINDNESS: IN GRIEF. 


BY MRS, 8S. M. B. PIATT, 





Wuat if my soul is left to me? 

Oh! sweeter than my soul was he. 
Its breast broods on a coffin lid; 

Its empty eyes stare at the dust. 
Tears follow tears, for treasure hid 

Forevermore from moth and rust. 


The sky a shadow is ; how much 

T long for something I can touch! 
God is a silence: could I hear 

Him whisper once, ‘‘ Poor child,” to me! 
God is a dream, a hope, a fear, 

A vision—that the seraphs see. 


‘*Woman, why weepest thou ?” One said, 
To His own mother, from the dead. 
If He should come to mock me now, 
Herein my utter loneliness, 
And say to me, ‘“‘Why weepest thou ?”’ 
I wonder would I weep the less. 


Or, could I, through these endless tears, 
Look high into the lovely spheres 

And see him there—my little child— 
Nursed tenderly at Mary’s breast, 

Would not my sorrow be as wild ? 
Christ help me. Who shall say the rest? 


There is no comfort anywhere. 
My baby’s, clothes, my baby’s hair, 
My baby’s grave are allI know. 
What could have hurt my baby? Why, 
Why did he come ; why did he go? 
And shall I have him by and by? 


Poor graye of mine, so strange, so small, 
You cover all, you cover all! 
The flush of evéry flower, the dew, 
The bird’s‘old song, the heart’s old trust, 
The star’s fat? light, the darkness, too, 
Are hidden in your heavy dust. 


Oh! but to kiss bis little feet, 
And say to them, “So sweet, so sweet,” 
I would give up whatever pain 
(What else is there to give, I say ?) 
This wide world holds... Again, again, 
I yearn to follow him away, 


My cry is but a human cry. 
Who grieves for angels ? Do they die? 
Oh! precious hands, as still as snows, 
How your white fingers hold my heart! 
Yet keep your buried buds of rose, 
Though earth and Heaven are far apart. 
The grief is bitter. Let me be. 
He lies beneath that lonesome tree. 
I’ve heard the fierce rain beating there. 
, Night covers it with cold moonshine. 
. Despair.can only be despair, 
. God has his will. I have not mine. 
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AN AMERICAN PLEA FOR ARBI- 
TRATION, 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE INTER- 
NATIONAL CONGRESS AT BRUSSELS. 


BY JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, D.D. 


[In the International Conference of Brus- 
sels for the Determination of the Law of 
Nations the question of arbitration brought 
into vivid and earnest contrast two distinct 
schools—the school of philosophy and the 
school of philanthropy. Prof. Bluntschli, 
of Heidelberg, submitted a resolution so 

% Carefully guarded with exceptions that Mr. 
Henry Richard, M. P., said frankly he 
would rather the Conference should take no 
action than give such a handle to the apolo- 
gisis of war. Prof. Pierantoni, of Naples, 
in sustaining Dr. Bluntschli, went so far as 
to propose a list of extreme or exceptional 
Cases, affecting a nation’s honor, its exist- 
ence, its independence, and its sovereignty. 
On the other hand, Messrs. Passy, Oalyo, 











and others urged the simple declaration of 
the principle of arbitration in its broadest 
form, as binding upon nations, throwing 
upon nations the responsibility of inventing 
exceptions. At this Hon. Mountague Ber- 
nard said that, if the Conference should pass 
a declaration so unqualified, he must resign 
his office as vice-president and withdraw; 
and he went so far as to recommend that 
the topic should be dropped, as beyond the 
possibility of adjustment. The school of 
philanthropists felt that the declaration of 
the philosophers would make the Confer- 
ence the laughing-stock of the public, and 
philosophers felt that the declaration of the 
philanthropists would make it the laughing- 
stock of scientific thinkers. 

At this point the influence of the Ameri- 
can deputation was brought to bear effective- 
ly, by securing postponement fora day of 
free consultation, the result of which was a 
wise, temperate, yet strong and positive 
declaration, in which all sides concurred 
with remarkable unanimity. This declara- 
tion was published in Tot INDEPENDENT’S 
report of the meeting. Asa key to the dfift 
of this momentous debate and to the diffi- 
culties that encompassed the question, we 
reproduce, in advance of the published re- 
port, the remarks made in the course of the 
Conference by Dr. J. P. Thompson, of the 
American delegation.—Ep.} 


Mr. President and Honored Colleagues: We 
have now reached the supreme’ moment of 
this conference, have touched the question 
of its existence ; and it becomes us to pause, 
to take time, to weigh our words, to form 
our conclusions with wisdom, and to give an 
example of that spirit of conciliation which 
we recommend to others. ‘Much as I should 
deprecate the passing of a resolution whose 
strength lies in the negation of the principle 
it seeks to affirm, still more would I deplore 
the confession of weakness and incompe- 
tence by adjourning without action. I am 
not ready to follow the Hon. Montague Ber- 
nard in saying nothing for fear of saying too 
much. Neither is this necessary. Both 
sides of this discussion are in the right, and 
both can be harmonized, if we keep in view 
the fundamental principles and aims of this 
conference. 

We are not here to create nor to enact 
international law. That law exists, and is 
in‘some form acknowledged by every nation 
of: the civilized world. But the law of na- 
tions exists under these limitations: (1) 
that it is occasional or local, a matter of 
treaty between two or more powers, touch- 
ing specific cases ; (2) that it is largely un- 
written or unformed, a matter of usage and 
tradition, not pronounced as a code; and 
(8) that it is to some extent antiquated 
through change of times and relations, Our 
hope is to simply the law of nations, to 
unify it, to universalize it. That lies before 
usin the long future—a work of time and 
patience, a work of sifting and arranging 
and classifying, to be performed with scien- 
tific exactness by the Institute of Ghent, 
and by members of this body who have 
made law the study of their lives. But this 
conference has another and a broader func- 
tion, a function at once political and philan- 
thropic, to recommend the code prepared by 
science to the notice of governments, and 
to translate the scientific formulas into popu- 
lar speech, and thus to form and educate 
that public opinion which Prof. Pierantoni 
hag truly said must compel the action of 
governments. To this high court must we 


make our appeal, for without the sanction of 


iixe ous al 





public opinion the codes of jurists will lie in 
the dust of libraries. 


At this point the question of arbitration 
gives us a vantage ground. Codification is 
scientific and distant; arbitration is practi- 
cal and immediate. All governments have 
at times had recourse to arbitration; two of 
the leading nations of the present and the 
future have just ennobled it; the British 
Parliament has formally espoused it; the 
people everywhere are ripe for it. I believe 
there is in this conference enough of wis- 
dom, enough of experience, enough of 
force to prepare a declaration touching arbi- 
tration, as a supreme resort of justice and 
of humanity, which shall compel the assent 
of the civilized world; and that, through 
the persistent advocacy of this method of 
adjusting international disputes, the public 
opinion of nations may be trained and in- 
duced to make trial of it, even in those ex- 
treme cases that seem to threaten the vital 
interests of national integrity and sovereignty. 
I say seem to threaten, for I would not con- 
cede too much of reality to such cases. 
Very often they exist only in imagination; 
they are in seeming, which acandid pause, 
cooling the brain, would cause to disap- 
pear. 

Take the very case of honor, which is as 
vital to the nation as to the individual. A 
true honor will ‘‘ feel a stain like a wound”; 
and one should sooner part with life than 
with honor. But in war, as in dueling, 
what is called honor is often a vague, pas- 
sionate impulse, a blind sentiment, a humor 
of the hour, a phantasm, or aconventional 
tradition of society. Mr. Richard has told 
us that Lord Russell refused to submit the 
‘* Alabama” case to arbitration because it 
was a question of national honor. But who 
doubts to-day that the honor of Great Bri- 
tain stands higher, purer, nobler in the es- 
teem of all just men, and will shine brighter 
in history, for her having consented to the 
arbitration of that very case than if she had 
attempted to vindicate her honor by the 
sword? Asan American, I wish here to do 
honor to the magnanimity, the promptness, 
the good nature with which the press and 
the people of Great Britain accepted the 
heavy award against them ; and I am glad 
also, that the recent decision at Washing: 
ton, excluding American claimants, is to 
give England a good slice of the money 
back again. There rests no stain upon the 
honor of either nation because of the Geneva 
Arbitration. 

Thus much for the case of honor. And 
so of other questions that aré” said to 
threaten the vital interests of nations. In 
most cases they only seem to threaten those 
interests; and, therefore, instead of giving 
the formal sanction of this body to such ex- 
ceptions, I should prefer that, while fairly 
recognizing them, the Conference should 
undertake to educate public opinion to 
higher, broader, sounder views of what are 
the vital interests of a nation. Every law 
has its exceptions; every principle, in 
physics or in ethics, has its qualifications. 
But, I take it, we are here not to magnify 
exceptions and make a catalogue of qualifi- 
cations; but to formulate the law, to dis- 
cover and state the principle. On the one 
hand, we must not speak as mere docirinatres 
to an ideal society in beautiful and high- 
sounding but altogether impracticable the- 
ories, We must take society as it is and 
‘be ‘willing to see things as they are, while 
‘striving’ to'make them as they should be. 
But, on the' other hand, we must not shrink 








before the difficulties of the situation; nor 
fail of a clear, firm, manly, decisive utter- 
ance, that shall express the inarticulate 
yearning of the nations for peace founded 
in justice and maintained by law. 

We should weigh well'the exceptions, but 
not suffer the exceptions to weigh down the 
principle; and the Conference cam do pre- 
cisely this, if it will take time enough to do 
it. Let us not shrink from duty. For this 
purpose I move a postponement till day 
after to-morrow, and a committee of both 
parties for consultation in the interim. Let 
us not despair. 





* * * * # 


le: ving Berlin for Brussels, I found my- 

self in 2 railway carriage marked “ Interna- 
tional Sleeping-car, after the American Sys- 
tem.” - Ah! thought I, here is the very 
project of the Conference—to bring all the 
naticus together into one car, where they 
shall lie down quietly side by side, their 
passions lulled to sleep, their strifes hushed, 
their very tongues silenced, and peace, 
order, and unity established, under an Amer- 
ican patent! But this sleep is not stagna- 
tion; for, while thus reposing as to their 
jealousies and animosities, they shall be 
carried along upon the same- highway of 
progress, in the grand march of humanity, 
by the same grade, making the same’ ‘time, 
straining for the same goal, and this under 
the lead of that Power which is the joint 
product of international civilization, which, 
though improved in England and America, 
was first conceived in the brain of a French- 
man, who, like other discoverers of great 
ideas, like the first advocates of peace and 
arbitration; was pronounced a mad man for 
being wise beyond his age. 

My sleeping-car was true to its promise— 
for my companions were Russian, German, 
and Belgian; and Greek, Jew, Catholic, 
and Protestant rode amicably together. 
Some were charmed with the novelty of the 
car, others questioned the arrangements. 
I simply said: ‘‘ Very good, but not quite 
up to the American idea.” ' There were good 
regulatione, forbidding smoking after 10 at 
night, etc.; and there was a book for com- 
plaints, to be referred to the administration— 
a perfect system of international arbitration, 
with a court of appeal, and a power some- 
where to enforce its decisions; in one word, 
peace with progress under law. 

But the night brought out “‘ exceptional} 
cases” ; for when my vis-a-vis began to snore 
like a trombone, and the man above me, 
weighing 250 pounds, threatened to break 
through upon my head, I felt that T'was 
threatened in the ‘‘ vital interests” of my 
liberty and sovereignty, if not of my Very 
existence, and I must either put’ ‘those fel- 
lows‘ out of the car or get out of it myself. 
Howeéver, I reflected that the car might be 
improved, so as to make companionship 
tolerable; by reserving to each a little sphere 
of ‘petsdiial ‘independence; and so I cling to 
the interhéti@nal slecping-car on the Ameri- 
can systeni!'* °°). #! ron 

Well might #he United States originate 
such a confefen¢eas this. A few years 
ago you would alf haye-admitted the right 
of the American Union ‘to “take this ‘initia- 
tive—for she presented the “magnificent 
spectacle of a great and prosperous’nation 
without a standing army and ‘without 
debt. ' This was not owing’ to any special 

-virtue'in the American people; for, besides 
‘the pugnacity of his progénitor; Johu Bull, 
‘Jonathan bas a special propensity’ for'self- 








‘assertion. Neither was this altogether a 
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merit oe republican institutions; for we 
have seem that republicanism is not a safe- 


guer@ageitist war. But we had nothing to. 


fight for. We had no threatening neigh- 
bors; we were separated by the ocean 
fromthe contentions of Europe; we were 
intensely preoccupied with vast material 
interests, 

Yet it is due to the American people to 
say that they are trained to self-regulation, 
to obedience to law, and therefore to the 
spirit of peace. And now we are the more 
competent to advocate peace and to initiate 
this movement for international law be- 
cause we have had the bitter experience of 
war. We are not to be deceived by the 
brilliancy of military achievegnents. We 
know and we freely acknowledge all that 
man can do to develop the greatness of a 
people, to bring out the heroic virtues. 
The world has no finer examples of heroism 
than our war produced—above all, in the 
tender, noble, sublime self-sacrifice of wo- 
man. But we are content with one such 
lesson. We are bowed down with the sor- 
rows and the burdens of such heroism; our 
hearts, aching with wounds that cannot 
heal, know what hopes lie buried in the 
soldier’s grave. And America reaches 
forth her hand for peace. As the brother 
of our president has linked the continents 
together by the Atlantic Cable, so do we 
hope that in our president the name of 
Field shall link the nations together in 
bonds of law and of peace. 

We have no wish for war. We do not 
want Canada from England nor Cuba from 
Spain till these shall want us more. We 
hold to the counsel of Washington—of non- 
intervention. We welcome all nations to 
our home, and.we breathe toward all the 
spirit of sympathy and of brotherhood. In 
token of this, I would invite this conference 
to meet. at Philadelphia, in 1876, to celebrate 
the hundredth anniversary of our national 
independence, I would make this invitation 
most cordial and emphatic to the English 
members.. It has been proposed that the 
Declaration of Independence shall then be 
read for the last time and buried, But no; 
weshall not bury it. Let it stand as a way- 
mark of the centuries. Every Englishman 
to-day would hold up both hands to give us 
what we fought fora hundred years ago 
Let that stand, and by its side the Geneva 
Arbitration, to show where England and the 
United States stand to-day. Come, and 
over the altar of our national independence 
let us swear together the union of humanity. 





THE MAN WHO WAS AFRAID. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 








Tre grace of God and a good conscience 
have made heroes. Sin has made many a 
man acoward. One of.these men whom a 
troubled conscience made cowardly was 
Felix, the Roman governor of Judga. The 
contrast between the man who was fright- 
ened and the one who sent the panic into 
his soul is remarkable. The speaker whose 
bold words ‘‘ did the business” was a little 
old man, of ungainly bodily. presence—a 
solitary prisoner, just brought out of the 
“hold” to furnish an entertainment by de- 
scribing his novel system of religion. His 
chief auditor was an indolent, hard-hearted 
sensualist, clothed in purple, flanked by his 
adulteress wife and surrounded by his 
lictors: Before this steel-clad ruler the old 
apostle stood unblanched; for the. Lord 
stood with him, 

Paul’s address was a two-edged sword. 
One edge of the blade was ‘‘ righteousness,” 
or rightness, and it cut sharply into Felix’s 
noterious injustice and. cruelty. The other 
edge was ‘‘temperance,” which in this 
passage signifies purity. Not only the sin 
of the drinking cup, but the sin which 
turned a palace into a brothel, was struck 
at by the keen scimitar of truth which Paul 
wielded that day. Having given Felixa 
stroke with each edge in turn, the apostle 
drives home the weapon to the hilt by the 
thrilling announcement that ‘‘for all these 
things God shall-bring thee into judgment!” 

The effect. produced upon the Roman 
ruler by this trenchant personal preaching 
is described in the Bible by one simple 
Greek word. Our translators have most in- 
correctly rendered. it “trembled.” But 
there is nothing about trembling or any 
other bodily sensation in the original. The 
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word “trembled” is merely a copying of 


Tyndale’s loose translation of a Greek 
word which denotes an ro feeling, 
and not an external shudder. An accurate 
reading of the verse would be: “ Andas 


Paul discourged of rightness, purity, and | 


the judgment to come Felix was | afraid 
That was all. But that was enough. Such 
terror seized upon the guilty ruler’s con- 
science that he stopped the bold, searching 
preacher outright. ‘“‘Go away for this 
time,” says the frightened man, with feigned 
politeness; ‘‘ go away, and when I get an 
opportunity I will send for thee.” Is there 
a more striking picture anywhere to be 
found than this one—of a courageous 
Christian and a cowardly sinner? 

But what frightened Felix? Certainly 
not the plain, unarmed old man who stood 
before him. Paul could not harm a hair of 
his head. The countenance of the aged 
prisoner must have been radiant with love 
and every sharp word was spoken in love. 
The man whom Felix was afraid of was— 
himeelf! Still more, be was afraid of God. 
He saw himself to be an unrighteous, un- 
clean, and guilty man, convicted of his 
own sins, and exposed to a righteous and a 
certain retribution. Paul held up before 
him the flashing mirror of God’s truth, and 
Felix beheld his own ugly “ natural face” 
in the glass. As he gazed atit, he was 
afraid. If, like another frightened man 
in the prison of Philippi, he had iuquired, 
‘*What must I do to be saved ?” Paul would 
have rejoiced to give him the only answer. 
That answer is: ‘‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” But we 
do not read that the apostle preached Jesus 
the Redeemer to him at all thatday. He 
did not get to that glorious truth of truths, 
that ‘‘faithful saying.’ He began with 
what too many ministers neglect—with a 
thorough “ law-work” on Felix’s conscience. 
He aimed at conviction of sin. He produced 
it. Felix was alarmed. Just at that mo- 
ment was the crisis of his life. If he had 
asked for mercy, he would have found 
mercy. If he had cried for salvation, he 
would have been abundantly pardoned— 
chief of sinners though he was. But the 
wretched man did what millions of awak- 
ened sinners have done when a faithful min- 
ister of Jesus told them, in truthful love, 
that they were condemned before God. He 
silenced the alarming voice and skulked 
away. Perhaps the very man or woman 
who is reading now this paragraph has 
done the same cowardly mischief to their 
own souls an hundred times already. . Afraid 
of themselves, afraid of God, afraid of the 
coming judgment, they have stifled convic- 
tion and driven away God’s spirit. Worse 
than all, they have driven away the forgiv- 
ing Jesus, who was ready and yearning to 
saye them. “Go away for this time,” was 
their fatal evasion. “Go away now. By 
and by, when I can bear it or am ready for 
it, I will quit my sins and become a Chris- 
tian.” 

One thing told powerfully against Felix, 
that ought to be noted here. It is a fact 
full of warning. Felix was in bad company. 
The voluptuous Drusilla by his side was 
another man’s wife, whom he had corrupted, 
and she was a partner of his sin. She had 
her noose over him. A good woman just 
then might have been to him what a pure 
Christian wife has been to many a troubled 
husband—a great blessing; but she was his 
curse and his punisher. I have known of 
scores of awakened sinners who were in the 
noose of bad company or bad habits, and, 
instead of surrendering to Christ, they sur- 
rendered tothe Devil. Felix had mortgaged 
himself to Satan, and that day the mortgage 
was: ‘‘ foreclosed.” Whoso committeth sin 
becomes the bondman of sin. 

Other striking lessons cling.to this power- 
ful episode of Paul and the frightened Felix. 
It teaches. ministers how to preach. the 
truth boldly and in love. If the truth con- 
victs men, it is not our fault. To conceal 
the truth would be. 

Fear does not save asinner. It did not 
save Felix. But fear is often most salutary, 
when it is followed by prompt, wise action. 
The alarmed steersman often ‘‘ puts. up his 

” just in time to save his ship from a 


,crashing collision. .Peter’s auditors, when 
pricked in their hearts with alarm and con- 


trition, ‘‘ heard the Word gladly” and gave 
themselves to Christ. Fear may either send 
asinner out of himself to the Saviour, or 








back into himself to dtowittiga 
gtieve away the loving spirit, “ 

The great pa Sb ah ah cen 
peril of tampering with God trifling 
with an awakened conscience. Felix's 

“convenient time” to tepent | ‘Dever came. 
‘Quenching God's pe 





| that is the lesson of courageous 
“Paul and cowardly F x, which’ we leave 
our readers to think: about. ; 
rr 


FATHER, LEAD ON! 
BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 


My Father God, lead on! 
Calmly I follow where thy guiding hand 
Directs my steps. I would not trembling stand, 
Though all before the way 
Is dark as night, I stay 
My soul on thee, and say: 
Father, I trust thy love: lead on. 


Just as thou wilt: lead on! 
For I am as a child, and know not how 
To tread the starless path whose windings now 
Lie hid from mortal ken. 
Although I know not when 
Sweet day will dawn again, 
Father, I wait thy will: lead on. 


Iask not why: lead on! 
Mislead thou canst not. Though through days 
of grief 
And nights of anguish, pangs without relief, 
Or fears that would o’erthrow 
My faith, thou bidst me go, 
Thy changeless love, I know, 
Father, my soul will keep: lead on, 


With thee is light: lead on! 
When dank and chill at eve the night-mists fall, 
O’erhanging all things like a dismal pall, 
The gloom, with dawn, hath fled; 
So, though ’mid shades I tread, 
The dayspring o’er my head, 
Father, from thee shall break: lead on, 








Thy way is peace: lead on! 
Made heir of all things, I were yet unblest 
Didst, thou not dwell with meand make me rest 
Beneath the brooding wing 
That thou dost o’er me fling, 
TI thou thyself shalt bring, 
Father, my spirit home: lead on. 


Thou givest strength: lead on! 
I cannot sink while thy right hand upholds, 
Nor comfort lack while thy kind arm enfolds. 
Through all my soul I feel 
A healing influence steal, 
While at thy feet I kneel, 
Father, in lowly trust: lead on. 


*T will soon be o’er: lead on ! 3 ’ 
Left all behind, earth’s heartaches then shall 
seem 
E’en as memories of a vanished dream ; 
And when of griefs and tears 
The golden fruit appears, 
Amid the eternal years, 
Father, all thanks be thine! Lead on! 
Ho Re 


THE REASON WHY. 


BY GAIL HAMILTON, 


Ir is with no ordinary degree of pleasure 
that I reply to the question propounded: by 
Charles 8. Robinson, D.D. It has’ often 
happened to me, in my hunting, to cut:across 
a clergyman’s lot; and though it can hardly 
be expected of weak human nature in hot 
pursuit to retreat from the chase because 


one is trespassing on forbidden ground, it. 


may be proper to confess that I have never 
trespassed without misgiving, and have 
always been glad to get out upon the high 
road again. But now that a clergyman has 
himself thrown open the gate and bidden 
me enter, I fling misgivings to the winds 


and 
——*“ cock my nose aboon them a’— 


I’m asked by Craigen Gillan !” 
‘*How did Gail Hamilton come to cut off 
those sentences in italics, which relieve and 
were intended to relieve a}l mere naturalism 
with the intimation of just where the super- 
natural may have come in? What was the 


process of mind ?” etc. 


I cut off the sentences in italic because 
they related’ only inferences from facts. I 
selected the parts which I presented because 
they related the facts themselves. Is this a 
process of mind so extraordinary among the 


.clergy that they cannot comprehend it with. 


out a special explanation, and can attribute 


‘it among the laity only to the eccentricities 


of genius? Itis one of the most common 
and superficial laws of evidence in courts of 
Justice that witnesses shall not be asked and 


shall not be permitted to tell what they | 


think, but what they saw. In the extracts 






“sight may have formed” sie 
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which I quoted Dr. 101 
and forcibly, what he saw. 4 
whieh he censures me for not: ‘making he 
tells cautiously and. vaguely what. 







vine power and graceadded” , 
was what Dr. Robinson saw. : I 
What he thought about. it, a ver. Vali 
ble, was not the object of my ‘investi 
tion. : 

Is this a saying hard to be understood? 
Is this a discrimination unfair to make? If 
my aim had been or had professed to be to 
present Dr. Robinsou’s views, my quotation 
would have been unfair. But, if he will 
pardon me, I was not thinking of him at all, 
and I made no smallest pretense of express- 
ing his views. I was prying into the mech- 
anism of Jacob’s ladder. Ido not say that 
I should not have been better occupied in 
sitting at Dr. Robinson’s feet and learning 
from him exactly how much of the ladder 


was due to divine power and grace and how | 


much to the farmers of Luz; but, as a matter 
of fact, I was blindly, no doubt, and stupid- 
ly, but simply, fumbling over the rungs on 
my own account, And when Dr. Robinson’s 
description fell under my eyes—simple, 
graphic, real—it glowed in upon me like a 
revelation. It gave me my first tangible, 
rational idea of Jacob’s ladder, and. seemed 
to me worth all the commentaries that ever 
were written. I gave allof it that made any 
impression on me; and, certainly, nothing 
was further from my mind than todo any 
injustice to Dr. Robinson. If Disraeli or the 
Rothschilds or Rabbi Wise had taken up the 
cudgels for Jacob, it would not be wholly in- 
explicable ; but I confess Iam surprised at 
being belabored by Dr. Robinson ! 

But, if I cannot present his views, asks 
Dr. Robinson, would I not better also leave 
out my own? “ Would not my purpose have 
been served equally well by omitting my 
last sentence also,” as well as his? No 
doubt my articles would all appear to better 
advantage if my own sentences were left 
out entirely, and Dr. Robinson’s substituted ; 
but, unhappily for me, the laws of literary 
composition do not permit such purveying. 
And I am sure that, when Dr. Robinson 
recollects that he has an opportunity to 
speak his mind every Sunday, all day long, 
to delighted congregations, and to delighted 
audiences in weekly papers at his pleasure, 
while I have to fight for my one little occa- 
sional column, he is too generous a man to 
insist that unless I will say his words in that 
column I shall not say my own; that unless 
he can speak twice I shall not speak at all. 

I excluded Dr. Robinson’s inferences with- 
out the smallest reference to the nature of 
those inferences; not because they were un- 
important, but because I was solely intent 
on something else, Will it be permitted 
me toshow my good will by a moment's 
consideration now? He says that his sen- 
tences relieved and were intended. to. re- 
lieve all mere naturalism with the intima- 
tion of just where the supernatural may 
have come in? He speaks also elsewhere 
very slightingly of mere naturalism as a 
thing at any mention of which he was 
taught in the theological seminary to have 
a most wholesome alarm. I fear the theo- 
logical professors were all too successful, 
since my poor little purring made such a 
panic in the pulpits. But why is “mere 
naturalism” such a béle noir? Is not God at 
the head of this world which we see, just as 
truly as he is the head of the unseen world? 
All theological professors admit that only the 
Divine Hand could keep the sun up. after 
nightfall; but it seems to me a pretty divine 
sort of thing to keep the sun up WU sun- 
down every day. The doctors of divinity 
speak as if it needs omnipotence to divide 
the Red Sea on a particular occasion; but 
anybody could do it ordinarily. Super- 
naturalism must be accredited to Deity ; but 
any tyro is equal to mere naturalism. For 
me, I confess I cannot speak so cavalierly of 
the creation. Tome God is of this world 
and in this world, just as truly as he isabove 
this world, It is very interesting to know 
how he appeared to Jacob; but it is still 
more interesting to know that he is not far 


from every one of us. Suppose we reject 
‘every supernatural element from Jacob’s 
ladder, and reduce it to “ mere naturalism,” 


what harm is done? God is not mocked, 


The sacred writer is not discredited. He_ 
‘tells us distinctly that Jacob dreamed and 


beheld. He tells us that God Almighty ap- 
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peared to Jacob. No one doubts that Jacob 
dreamed and beheld. No one doubts that 
God ‘Almighty appeared to him. But there 
may be, without impiety and without irrev- 
erence, dozens of opinions as to what: par- 
ticular kind of a dream Jacob dreamed or in 
what particular manner God appeared to 
him. What we are to dois to study facts 
and believe according to evidence. What 
we are not to do is to set up pet theories of 
naturalism or supernaturalism and say: 
“‘These be thy gods, O Israel!” If Jacob 
lay down at Luz, weary, footsore, heavy- 
hearted, homesick, his last waking 
gaze fixed upon the lovely landscape, 
longing for the comfort and _ conso- 
lation of which he despaited; and if, as 
starving men dream of banquets, he dreamed 
of heavenly succor and grew strong there- 
by, did not God appear to him in the dream? 
Did he appeat to him any the less because 
he may appear to others in the same way? 
Is God dishonored because we say that 
“every good gift is from above and cometh 
down from the Father of Light, with whom 
is no variableness, neither shadow of turn- 
ing”? I see no reason to suppose that the 
Divine Being values supernaturalism more 
than naturalism. On the contrary, it seems 
to me that he never acts above Nature when 
he can just as well act through Nature. And 
whether Jacob had a natural or a supernat- 
ural dream is still an open and a perfectly 
legitimate question. 
a 


A VENETIAN PICTURE. 


BY RICHARD 8. GREENOUGH. 











*Twas Venice in the olden time, when long 

And splendid barges glittered on her waves ; 

When strange, fantastic figures sauntered 
slow, 

Or stood in groups beneath her colonnades. 

The tide had risen to its utmost verge, 

And pattering wavelets fretted all along 

The oozy margin of the straight canal, 

So narrow that a bouquet tossed across 

Would land in safety on the other side. 

Sweetly the sun fell on the varied walls 

Of one, two, three tall palaces-that stood 

Back from the border of the level flood. 

Their stoned fronts were broken here and 
there 

By windows, niches, balconies, that threw 

Cool shades upon the balustraded walks 

That stretched their varied marbles underneath. 

Against their bases, bold in high relief, 

Armorial bearings, or the lion, winged, 

Was sculptured in the stone; while here and 
there 

Statues erect, of seated high, cast down 

Slant shadows on the walls that rose behind. 

In front of these, parterres, and shrubberies, 

Along whose line, all glowing in the sun, 

Ran an enameled bed of flowers bright. 

Jesu, what flowers! along that paved highway. 

Such was the scene; and as I gazed I heard, 

First faintly, then more loudly, the sweet sound 

Of flutes and viols, playing festive notes. 

And then there came, attended by a line 

Of friends and relatives, a groom and bride, 

Behind a goodly bishop; while in front 

The young musicians blew their cheery tones. 

‘Twas a right pleasant sight, that happy pair, 

With their dear friends, bedecked in rich at- 
tire. 

Whatever velvet, gold, or jewels lend 

To grace fair forms, or beauteous visages, 

Shone in that group of dames and gentlemen, 

The noblest blood of Venice in her prime! 


Why do they stop? The music plays the same; 

But all in front, even the bride and groom, 

Turn to behold the strange entanglement 

Of a poor maid, whose long veil had been 
blown 

Athwart a rose-bush. So that then and there, 

In spite of busy hands, she blushing stood 

In patient expectation of release. 

The good old bisbop, with a wearied smile, 

Leaned on his crosier, while, from far behind, 

The maiden’s mother hurried to her aid; 

And all along the gay procession mirth 

Was scarce concealed, orin the music drowned. 


Just then a window opened overhead, 

And as the bridesmaid raised her tearful eyes, 
She sudden cast them down, for there, indeed, 
Was one to whom, her conscience told her, she 
Had not been overkind ; and now he saw 

Her caught like that poor beast of sacrifice 
That stood in Isaac’s stead upon the mount ! 


He sprang from out the window, and, in scorn 
Of bleeding fingers, plucked away the branch, 
And freed the veil so gently that perforce 

The lady thanked him with her kindést smiles, 
Then the procession took its onward way, 

And he with them; but whether that were all, ' 
Or whether there was sequence, I know not, ' 
For, surely as I tell you, twas a dream, 
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THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








Some time since—we hope not too long 
since to make the answer seasonable—a 
correspondent asked us to reply in the col- 
umns of THE INDEPENDENT to thé following 
question: ‘‘Can a just and merciful God 
ever inflict punishment, cruel suffering, 
otherwise than as a penalty ‘for sin?” In 
this language we find three questions, in- 
stead of one. 

The first question is this: Can a just and 
merciful God ever inflict punishment other- 
wise than as a penalty for sin? This ques- 
tion upon its very face answers itself in the 
negative, since the very idea of punishment 
is that of ‘‘a penalty for sin.” To inflict 
punishment is to inflict such a penalty; and 
plainly God cannot do it without doing it. 

The second question reads thus: Can a 
just and merciful God inflict cruel suffering 
otherwise than asa penalty for sin? This 
question is self contradictory in its terms, 
since a just and merciful God cannot inflict 
cruel suffering at all, and yet be the God he 
is described to be. He cannot inflict it asa 
penalty for ein or for any other reason with- 
out being a cruel God, which is inconsistent 
with his nature, as set forth in the question 
itself. Justice is never cruel, and the penalty 
it inflicts is never cruel, though both may 
be severe. 

The third question—the one which our 
correspondent really had in view, but which 
he unfortunately mingled with two others— 
is this: Can a just and merciful God ever 
inflict suffering otherwise than as a penalty 
for sin? The whole context clearly indi- 
cates that, in his view, all suffering imposed 
by God on his creatures must be so imposed 
‘‘as a penalty for sin” ; and, hence, that all 
suffering is penal in its character and in its 
relation to the divine purpose. He informs 
us “that through all the history of man- 
kind God has punished most severely help- 
less infants—nay, if there be no guilt, no sin 
from a htiman standard of right, one would 
say, most cruelly punished these iresponsi- 
ble creatures of his hand, the wonder of his 
creative power.” Since these “helpless in- 
fants” do suffer '‘ most severely,” he infers 
from the penal character of all suffering that 
it must be for “‘ guilt,” for ‘‘ sin” ; and, since 
‘these irresponsible creatures” have not 
themselves actually sinned, he still further 
infers that their sufferitg, being punishment, 
must be for ‘‘ imputed guilt.” This sort of 
logic lies behind the question and around it, 
and was designed to give it force. 

The problem of suffering, whether as one 
of experience or as oné of science, is entire- 
ly simple. We know what the fact is .by 
experience; and, as to its scientific solution, 
we equally know that it is the product of 
the capacity to suffer and the action of 
causes, either physical or mental, or both, 


which turn this capacity into the living ex- 


perience of suffering. This solution, how- 
ever, leaves a vast field unexplored, into 
which thought naturally wanders, and asks 
questions in response to which the speculat- 
ing metaphysician and theologian ymake 
their appearance. Their main inquiry is 
not how suffering becomes a fact under the 
constituted order of things; but rather what 
is the theory of the order itself. Assuming 
the existence of a personal God, who is the 
author of the order, the question really goes 
back to the divine intention in respect. to 
suffering, ._What does God himself meun, 
and. what is he doing in this one great and 
widespread fact of experience ? 

Qur correspondent, and all those who 
adopt his view, whether metaphysicians or 
theologians, have either discovered or sup- 
posed that they have discovered that al 
suffering in its relation to the divine pur- 
pose is necessarily penal, being inflicted 
‘‘as a penalty for sin.” .We have never 
made this discovery, and never fancied that 
we had made it. At any rate, it will be 
time enough to accept the theory and use it 
as the major premise in proving the doc- 
trine of “imputed guilt” in respect to 
‘‘helpless infants” when the theory itself 
is established. That a large amount of 
suffering is penal is freely granted. Yet this 
is not. the question. . Let it be shown, if it 
can be, that a ‘‘just and merciful God” 
cannot in consistency with his own. attri- 
butes introduce. the element of suffering 
into the plan of existence for other reasons 
than ‘‘as a penalty for sin.” Let it be 








shown that to his infinite eye it can servé 
no other purpose, and, hence, that this is thé 
one exclusive function of suffering. Let it 
be shown that suffering may not be mon- 
itory, a8 preventive of gteate? evils than 
itself; of that it may not be disciplinary, as 
productive of a surplus of good; or that it 
cannot exist at all except on the one single 
ground of punishment for sin, Here we 
want no guess work, no mere assumption, 
without proof; but solid demonstration. 
Let the proof be forthcoming from either 
the Scriptures or the Book of Nature, and 
then the theory will lay the foundation for 
an inference, ‘Till then it is buta theory, 
which may be radically defective. While 
we do not absolutely deny the possibility 
of its truth, we, nevertheless, wait for its 
proof; expecting to wait some time. If our 
correspondent or any one else has the proof 
at hand, he will oblige the world by making 
it public. 

But, passing this point, we find a large 
class of facts in respect to which it seems 
rather difficult to maintain this theory. The 
sufferings of the lower animals are as real 
as those of men. Is their suffering retribu- 
tion? Is God visiting penalty upon them in 
the pains they feel? Are the sins of men 
“imputed” to them, and are they on this 
ground punished? Are they subjects of the 
divine moral government? We can hardly 
think that any one in his sober senses will 
answer these questions in the affirmative. 
The theory labors most prodigiously the 
moment we apply it to brutes. Their suffer- 
ing is not human, and, hence, it is not a pen- 
alty inflicted on men; and it cannot bea 
penalty inflicted on them without investing 
them with attributes which they do not pos- 
sess and placing them in relations con- 
fessedly not real. Brutal suffering is man- 
ifestly an exception to the theory, and, hence, 
disproves its universality. 

Nor does the theory work any better when 
we turn to the case of “helpless infants,” 
described by our correspondent as ‘“‘irre- 
sponsible creatures.” These “helpless in- 
fants” are human beings in embryo; yet, at 
the period to which reference is made, their 
existence is simply that of an animal, in the 


sense, a8 Bishop Butler well remarks, that | 


they “are not at all subjects of morality and 
religion.” Now, are they at this period 
punished or punishable? Not being capa- 
ble of responsible action themselves, and, 
hence, not punishable on this ground, are 
they held legally responsible for the action 
of another and punished therefor? 1s their 
suffering punishment under the moral gov- 
ernment of God, and as such inflicted on 
them? Yes, says our correspondent, in 
effect, it must be penalty, since there can be 
no suffering that is not penalty for sin, no 
suffering if “there be no guilt, no sin.” 
And, since these ‘helpless infants” have 
not actually sinned themselves, there is no 
way of reconciling their suffering with the 


justice of God without the doctrine of “ im- : 


puted guilt.” This makes it all right. That 


is certainly a very convenient way of proy- ' 
ing a point which begs the whole question. | 


The penal theory of all suffering and the 
doctrine of “imputed guilt” exchange com- 
pliments with each other, and take the place 
of premise or conclusion, according to the 
logical exigency of the moment. It would 
be better to prove the theory first, and then 


make use of it afterward in dealing with | 


the problem of infantile suffering, 
We confess very frankly our inability to 


see how.the problem. itself, as one of the- | 
ology, having reference to the character and | 


purpose of God, is made at all clearer or 
simpler by being dressed up in this impu- 
tation garb. If it would be unjust to inflict 
suffering upon ‘helpless infants” without 
first imputing to them the guilt or sin of 
another, we do not see how the imputation 
remedies the injustice. The imputation de- 
clares them to be legally and penally re- 
sponsible for what it equally declares they 
did not themselves do, and then makes this 
the basis for punishing them, And this is 
offered as a reconcilement of their sufferings 
with the justice of God. We prefer to take 
the fact just.as it is, as am appointment in 
the providence of God, the propriety of 
which we donot doubt for a moment, with- 
out any explanation or any human theory 
added to it, rather than to unite it with this 
penal. and imputation. speculation. We are 
much more embarrassed after the union 
than before it. 
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The. only possible way in which. the hu- 
man mind-can have any idea of justice, 
whether it be that of God or man, is through 
its. dwn senée of justice, We cannot even 
conceive of God’s justice except through 
the human sense.of justice. Tbe phrase is 
but a sound with no meaning, except as it 
is invested with meaning in this way. God’s 
justice, to human thought, is the conception 
of justice thus acquired and applied to him: 
The root of the idea is in the soul of manj 
and; hence, the Bible is constantly appeal- 
ing to it. Mere facts cannot give it, and 
mere words cannot give it, It isa native 
moral element of the soul itself. And, when 
brought to the bar of this native element, 
imputation as the basis and explanatiou of 
infantile suffering utterly fails to account 
for anything. It creates legal and penal re- 
sponsibility where there has been no agency 
and no capacity for agency. It antedates 
this responsibility by thousands of years be» 
fore the existence of the beings. involved. 
To say that this clears up the problem is to use 
words that either have no meaning or make 
the problem a thousand times more difficult 
than it was before. Give us the fact itself, 
without the solution, asa mystery, if you 
please, transcending the province of human 
thought, rather than the fact as it is made 
with the solution. We do not undertake te 
expluin it in its final ground; but we do un- 
dertake to say that this explanation creates 
more difficulties than it removes. 


Jesus, in the course of his public minis- 
try, came in contact with the theory that 
all the physical evils of thiy life.are to be 
set down as effects to the account of sin. 
It way the prevalent theory of the Jews; 
and, hence, his disciples, speaking of the 
man who was blind from his birth, blind 
when a “helpless infant,” said to him: 
‘Master, who did sin, this man or his 
parents, that he was born blind?” Jesusre- 
plied: ‘‘ Neither hath this man sinned nor 
his parents, but that the works of God 
should be made manifest in him.” We do 
not understand the Saviour as. denying the 
general sinfulness of the man_ himself, or 
that of his parents; but he does. unequiv- 
ocally deny that the blindness of the man, 
dating from his infancy, is to be traced te 
sin. It was an appointment, and not a 
penalty ; and, moreover, the appointment, 
according to the explanation of Jesus, was 
designed to make the man a spectacle for 
the manifestation of God’s power. The 
Saviour’s whole treatment of ithe case does 
not go upon the supposition that all phys- 
ical evil, all.suffering, and all:calamity are to 
ibe set down to the account of punishment. 
Hence, as Mr. Barnes. well observes, “we 
should be cautious, therefore, in affirming 
‘that there can be no calamity in the universe 
but by transgression.” 

Moreover, such a being aswe find man 
to be, not in his character, but in his essen- 
tial nature—compounded of body and soul, 
born an infant, subject to the limitation of 
knowledge, existing umder the law of 
physical and mental growth, and placed 
amid the powerful and ever-acting forces 
of this world—would require the interpo- 
sition of a perpetual miracle to guard him 
against all suffering. Nothing shert of.a 
miracle, constantly changing the laws. of 
Nature, can keep all suffering out of this 
system; and that, too, without reference to 
the question. whether. men. are sinful 
or holy. “The. causes or agencies. of 
the result ‘belong..to the system as 
such. They inhere in the very structure of 
the world and in that of its sensitive inhab- 
itants. .We have no evidence to show that 
the apostasy of Adam, followed by that a 
his race, has created all these causes, and, 
hence, that if the race had been sinless there 
would have been in the world absolutely no 
physical evil, no suffering. Such a race of 
beings in such a world must suffer more.or 
less, no matter what may be their character, 
That this suffering has been immensely in- 
creased by sin admits of. no doubt; but that 
there would have been no suffering but for 
sin is a proposition which has never yet 
been proved. aa 

For some wise and good reason, whatever 
it is, the great Author of Nature has planned 
this system on the principle of happiness 
and suffering, using the principle in the 
reward of virtue and the punishment. of 
sin, and algo using it in the dispensation of 
happiness and suffering where the question 
of moral character, of allegiance -to his 
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throne or rebellion against it does not seem 
to be at all involved. Precisely what’ this 
reason is in all its relations we do not 
know; yet it makes a compound system, 
in which suffering is clearly penal in some 
instances and as clearly not penal in others. 
For the result, we have a moral system in 
part,and one not moral in part. The two 
elements are mingled together in one 
system; and, hence, condition does not al- 
ways follow character or indicate its kind. 
Job’s three friends thought that it did, and 
concluded that he was a great sinner—fall- 
ing into the mistake into which many others 
have fallen since his day. 





THE ECCLESIASTICAL STRUGGLE 
IN GERMANY. 


BY PROF. CARL VON WEIZSACKER. 








[ProrrssoR Von WEIzSACKER is the suc- 
eessor of Baur in the chair of history in 
Tubingen. He has lately declined the chair 
of New Testament exegesis at Berlin. He 
is a South German, a liberal in politics and 
theology, honest and earnest, and with a 
bettef comprehension of the problems to be 
solved by Americans than is usual among 
the German theologians. The following is 
translated from a letter written to an 
American friend.—Eb.] 


We of Wirtemberg joined ourselves to 
Prussia because we were seeking political 
tnity and needed her strong military leader- 
ship. But in other matters in the depart- 
ment of spiritual affairs we had at first no 
ground for hearty confidence in the guid- 
ance of Berlin. This has entirely changed. 
We have entered upon the second period of 
the regeneration of our Fatherland, and are 
fighting a second great battle (this time not 
with the French, but with Rome); and this 
battle, in its turn, is waged in magnificent 
style by the Emperor, through Bismarck’s 
advice. In Germany during the greater 
part of this century princes and courts have 
been intent only in their opposition to every 
kind of freedom and its development. And 
it seemed ‘to them an excellent means of op- 
position to foster the Romish Church in 
every way and permit her to work in the in- 
terests of absolutism. Thus the old union 
of church and state, ever less fitted for the 
times, was supported and strengthened for 
the benefit of an evil political purpose, yet 
Teally to the damage of the state. 

In Rome, since 1866-70, it has been per- 
ceived that, with the great political renova- 
tion of Germany, all this would be changed; 
and, accordingly, offensive steps were taken 
against this renovation. The measures 
against the Romish Church on the part of 
the state are, therefore, pre-eminently de- 
fensive; but the conflict has already as- 
sumed, and inevitably, such dimensions that 
the matter at issue is no othér than ‘the 
‘world-historical antagonism of churchly rule 
to state and Gospel. You see this clearly at 
present in the remarkable correspondence of 
the Pope and Emperor, lately published’ at 
Berlin. All Germany is stirred by this, and 
a]l Europe watches with eagerness the issue— 
& partin sympathy, a part with antipathy. 
Even you beyond the ocean will give us 
sympathy; and, when the matter concerns a 
contest against the pride and deceit of 
Rome, will always think that in such a case 
to the whole world is applicable the saying, 
tua res agitur. I am far from supposing 
that we will be at once done with the anti- 
Christ at Rome, for I well know from 
chureh history how slowly great spiritual 
changes are accomplished ; nor would I wish 
to have it otherwise, for in a great part of 
Christendom the matter so stands that to 
take away the Romish religion would be to 
leave none at all. But this I believe, that 
the events of the present time will enable us 
to take a great step in advance toward the 
victory of the true Gospel of Christ over the 
false Christianity which men have made. 


Old Catholicism has also become an im- 
portant matter. At first I had no great 
confidence in it, because it seemed to me to 
lack the strength which can be imparted 
only by a positive faith, and upon which 
the future of a .religious body is wont to 
depend. But the present conjuncture con- 
fers upon even this partial witness for the 
truth a great significance; and the men 
‘who are at the head of the movement de- 
serve this testimony, that they defend with 


Gignity the views they represent. It is now 


sre 
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hot improbable that the schism of the 


Catholic Church in Germany will assume 
greater dimensions. 

It is very painful to notice, in this con- 
nection, that the French, on the contrary, 
have committed themselves entirely to the 
perverted course. The Romish religion in 
all its worst forms is there fostered by false- 
hood and fraud; and this is to help the na- 
tion! We can only expect that it will, 
rather, be thereby placed in the path to new 
and mighty revolutions. The French, in- 
deed, think they must thus also oppose 
Germany, since they are just now taking 
the side of the Pope. But this can only 
lead them to destruction. However, we do 
not believe they will soon venture upon the 
war which is their ultimate aim. They 
have at present no allies. Germany has a 
good understanding with Italy, and even 
Austria, from motives of prudence, dées not 
stand aloof from'us. This alliance will, for 
the present, at least, if not forever, give 
guaranty of peace. 
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BENEDICTE. 


BY MARY E. C. WYETH. 








O PEACEFUL feet, O restful hands, 
Soft folded under coffin lids, 
Beneath the daisy-sprinkled turf, 
How sweet the rest that life forbids ! 
Rest, tired feet, your race is run; 
Rest, weary hands, your work is done. 


Above you violets bud and bloom, 

And nestle in the pleasant grass ; 
And fleecy cloudlets, floating by, 

Drop tender shadows as they pass ; 
And grass and bloom and cloudlets keep 
Their sacred vigil o’er your sleep. 


O loving eyes, that once on me 

Smiled kindly in the years agone, 
Your veiling lids droop fixedly, 

And I, alas! am left alone. 
Sleep, gentle eyes, your watch is o’er; 
Sleep sweetly—wake to weep no more. 


O tuneful lips, whose melody 
Once thrilled my soul with purest bliss, 
How voiceless now! how mute are ye, 
Hushed by the silent angel’s kiss. 
Sweet lips, pale lips, in silence prest, 
I murmur blessings on your rest. 


Above the clover-sprinkled sod, 
Where wild bees hum and viol*ts wave, 
Tears, with my blessings, gently fall 
Amid the dewdrops on thy grave; 
And dewdrop, flower, and droning bee 
Walt. benedictions down to thee. 


O gentle friend, if one shall come, 
When f at last am laid to rest, 
And murmur benedictions fond 
_, As these above my pulseless breast, 
From out my dreamless sleep I'll wake, 


_ To smile with gladness for their sake. 





THREE THANKSGIVING KISSES. 


BY THE REV. E. P. ROE. 








It was the day before Thanksgiving. 
The brief, cloudy November afternoon was 
fast merging into early twilight. The trees, 
now gaunt and bare, creaked and groaned 
in the passing gale, and clashed their icy 
branches together with sounds sadly unlike 
the slumbrous rustle of their foliage in 
June. And that same foliage is now flying 
before the wind, swept hither and thither, 
like exiles driven by disaster from the moor- 
ings of home; at times finding a brief abid- 
ing pl#®®; and then carried forward to parts 
unknown by circumstances beyond control. 
The street leading into the village is almost 
deserted, and the few who come ‘and go 
hasten on with fluttering garments, head 
bent down, and’a shivering sense of discom- 
fort. The fields are bare and brown, and 
the landscape on the uplands rising in the 
distance would be utterly somber did not 
green fields of grain, as childlike faith in 
wintry age, relieve the gloomy outlook and 
prophecy of the sunshine and golden har- 
vest of a new year and life. 

But bleak November found no admittance 
in Mrs. Alford’s cozy parlor. Though, as 
usual,it was kept as the room for state occa- 
sions, it was not a stately room. It was 
furnished with elegance and good taste; 
but, what was better, the genial home atmos- 
phere from the rest of the house had 
invaded it, and one did not feel, on entering 
it from the free-and-easy sitting-room, as if 
passing from a sunny climate to the icebergs 
of the Pole. What was better still, Mrs. 
Alfotd’s ‘parlor and, indeed, ‘all her house 
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her genial faith. The pictures on the walls, 
the illuminated texts, with little touches 
and ornaments hereand there,suggested that, 
if Christianity brought to her a cross, it was 
not the cruel emblem of the past, but was 
so garlanded with the flowers of hope and 
joy asto be the glorified cross of coming 
millennial days. Therefore: I am sure my 
reader will follow me gladly out of the bit- 
ing, boisterous wind into the homelike par- 
lor; and, as we standin fancy before the 
glowing grate, we will make the acquaint- 
ance of the May-day creature who is its sole 
occupant. 

Elsie Alford, just turning seventeen, ap- 
pears younger than her years warrant. 
Some girls carry the child far into their 
teens, and blend the mirthful innocence of 
infancy with the richer, fuller life of bud- 
ding womanhood. This was true of Elsie. 
Hers was not the forced exotic bloom of 
fashionable life; but she was like one of the 
native blossoms of her New England home, 
having all the delicacy and at the same time 
hardiness of the wind-flower. She was also 
as shy and easily agitated; and yet, like the 
flower she resembled, well rooted among 
the rocks of principle and truth. She was 
the youngest and the pet of the household, 
and yet the “‘petting” was not of that kind 
that develops selfishness and willfulness; 
but, rather, a genial sunlight of love falling 
upon her as a focus from the entire family. 
They always spoke of her as “ Little Sis,” 
or the ‘‘ child.” And a child it seemed she 
would ever be, with her kittenish ways, 
quick impulses, and swiftly alternating 
moods. As she developed into womanly 
proportions, her grave, business-like father 
began to have misgivings. After one of her 
wild sallies at the table, where she kept 
every one on the qué vive by her unrestrained 
chatter, Mr. Alford said : 

“ Elsie, will you ever learn to be a wo- 
man ?” 

Looking mischievously at him through 
her curls, she replied: ‘‘ Yes; I might if I 
became as old as Mrs. Methusaleh.” 

“IT might as well go out and scold one of 
your flower-beds,” said her father, with a 
half-vexed laugh. 

‘‘Oh! do, Papa,” cried Elsie; ‘‘ and while 
you are scolding half a dozen new buds will 
blossom at you. They couldn’thelp it. No 
more can I my nonsense.” 

So they all came to leave Elsie’s cure to 
care and trouble—two certain elements of 
earthly life; and yet her experience of either 
would be slight, indeed, could their love have 
shielded her. 

But there is no armor against the arrows 
of misfortune, and love cannot raise ram- 
parts high and strong enough to prevent all 
wounds. The “Good Physician” must be 
attendant upon every home and heart, or 
else, sooner or later, the fatal wound is re- 
ceived. 

* But it would not be exactly care or trouble 
that would sober Elsie into a thoughtful 
woman, as our story will show. 

I am satisfied that, were my readers in that 
cosy parlor, they would have lent but a lame 
attention to my moralizing, because of their 
interest in the fair creature who suggested 
it. Some of the November wind seemed in 
her curling hair; but her fresh young April 
face was a pleasant contrast to the scene 
presented from the window, to which she 
kept flitting with increasing frequency. It 
certainly was not the dismal and darkening 
landscape that so intensely interested her. 
The light of a great and coming pleasure is 
in her face, and her manner is one of rest- 
less, eager expectancy. Little wonder. Her 
pet brother, the one next older than herself, 
a promising young theologue, is coming 
home to spend Thanksgiving. It was time 
he appeared. The shriek of the locomotive 
had announced the arrival of the train, and 
her ardent little spirit could scarcely endure 
the moments intervening before she would 
almost concentrate herself into a rapturous 
kiss and embrace of welcome, for the favor- 
ite brother had been absent several long 
months. 

Her mother called her away for a few 
moments, for the good old lady was 
busy, indeed, knowing well that merely full 
hearts would not answer for a New En- 
giand Thanksgiving. But the moment Elsie 
was free she darted back to the window, 
just in time to catch a glimpse, as she sup- 
posed, of her brother's well-remembered 





seemed to catch and reflect something of | 


dark gray overcoat, as he was ascending the 
front steps. } Bick 

A tall, grave-looking young man, an utter 
stranger to the place and family, had hig 
hand upon the door-bell; but before he 
could ring it the door flew open, and a lovely 
young creature precipitated herself on his 
neck, like a missile fired from heavenly bat- 
tlements, and a kiss was pressed upon lips 
that he afterward admitted to have felt 
even to the ‘‘ toes of his boots.” 

But his startled manner caused her to lift 


though the dusk was deepening, she could 
see that her arms were around an utter 
stranger. She recoiled from him with a 
bound, and, trembling like a wind-flower, 
indeed, with her hand upon her heart, her 
large blue eyes dilated at the intruder with 
& dismay beyond words. How the awkward 
scene would have ended it were hard to tell, 
had not the hearty voice of one coming up 
the path called out : 

‘*Hi! there, you witch, who is that you 
are kissing, and then standing off to see the 
effect ?” 

There was no mistake this time; so, im- 
pelled by love, shame, and fear of ‘‘ that 
horrid man,” she fled, half sobbing, to bis 
arms. 

‘No, he isn’t a‘horrid man,’ either,” 
whispered her brother, laughing. ‘He isa 
classmate of mine. Why, Stanhope, how 
are you? I did not know that you and my 
sister were so well acquainted,” he added, 
half banteringly and half curiously, for as 
yet he did not fully understand the scene. 

The hall lamp, shining through the open 
door, had revealed the features of the young 
man (whom we must now call Mr. Stan- 
hope), so that his classmate had recognized 
him. His first impulse had been to slip 
away in the darkness, and so escape from 
his awkward predicament; but George Al- 
ford’s prompt address prevented this and 
brought him to bay. He was painfully em- 
barrassed, but managed to stammer: 

‘*T was taken for you, I think. I never 
had the pleasure—honor of meeting your 
sister.” 

‘Oh, ho! I see now. My wild little 
sister kissed before she looked. ‘Well, that 
was your good fortune. I could keep two 
Thanksgiving days on the strength of such 
a kiss as that,” cried the light-hearted stu- 
dent, shaking the diffident, shrinking Mr. 
Stanhope warmly by the hand. ‘‘ You will 
hardly need a formal introduction now. 
But, bless me, where is she? Has the No- 
vember wind blown her away ?” 

“T think your sist—, the lady, passed 
around to the side entrance. I fear I have 
annoyed her sadly.” 

‘*Nonsense! A good joke. Something 
to tease the little witch about. But come in. 
I'm forgetting the sacred rites.” 

And, before the bewildered Mr. Stanhope 
could help himself, he was half dragged into 
the lighted ball, and the door shut between 
him and escape. 

In the meantime, Elsie, like a wild whirl- 
wind, had burst into the kitchen, where 
Mrs. Alford was superintending some savory 
dishes, exclaiming: 

‘*Oh! Mother, George has come and has 
a horrid man with him, who nearly de- 
youred me.” 

And, with this rather feminine mode of 
stating the case, she darted into the dusky, 
fire-lighted parlor, from whence, unseen, she 
could reconnoiter the hall. Mr. Stanhope 
was just saying: 

‘* Please let me go. I have stood between 
you and your welcome long enough. I 
shall only be a marplot; and besides, as an 
utter stranger, I have no right to stay.” To 
all of which Elsie devoutly whispered to 
herself, “* Amen.” 

But Mrs. Alford now appeared, and, after 
a warm, motherly greeting to her son, 
turned in genial courtesy toward his friend, 
as she supposed. 2 

George was so happy that he wished 
every one else to be thesame. The comical 
episode altending Mr. Stanhope’s unexpect- 
ed appearance just hit his frolicsome mood, 
and promised to be a source of endless 
merriment if he could only keep his class. 
mate over the coming holiday. Moreover, 
he long had wished to become better ac- 
quainted with this young man, whose man- 
ner at the seminary had deeply interested 
him. ‘So he said: 





“* Mother, this is Mr, Stanhope, a class- 


her face from under his side-whiskers; and, , 
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mate of mine. I wish you would help me | and embraces that in her nervous state she | Elsie répented the promise she had wrung | children enlivened the occasion. And there 
persuade him to stay.” was quite panic stricken. from her brother, for any amount of badi- 


““Why, certainly, I supposed you ex- 
to stay with us, of course,” said 
Mrs. Alford, heartily. 
Mr. Stanhope looked ready to sink 
through the floor, and his naturally pale 
face and even his neck were crimson. — 


“T do assure you, madame,” he urged, 
‘it is alla mistake. I am not an invited 
guest. I was merely calling on a little mat- 
ter of business, when”—and there be 
stopped. George exploded into a hearty, 
uncontrollable ‘laugh; while Elsie, in the 
darkness, shook her little fist at the stranger, 
who hastened to add: ‘‘ Please let me bid 
you good-evening. I have not the slightest 
claim on your hospitality.” 

“Where are you staying?” asked Mrs. 
Alford, a little mystified. ‘We would like 
you to spend at least part of the time with 
us.” 

“T do not expect to be here very long. I 
am staying at the hotel.” 

‘Now, look here, Stanhope, cried George, 
barring all egress by planting his back 
against the door, ‘‘do you take me, a half- 
fledged theologue, for a heathen? Do you 
suppose that I could be such a Tartar as to 
let a classmate stay at our dingy, forlorn 
little tavern and eat hash on Thanksgiving 
Day? Icould never look you in the face 
at recitation again. Have some considera- 
tion for my peace of mind, and I am sure 
you will find our home quite as endurable 
a3 anything Mr. Starks can provide.” 


“Oh! as to that, from even the slight 
glimpse that I have had, this seems more 
like a home than anything I have known 
for many years; but I cannot feel it right 
that I, an unexpected stranger ”— 

“Come, come! No more of that. You 
know what the good Book says about ‘en- 
tertaining strangers’; so that is your strong- 
est claim. Moreover, that text works both 
ways sometimes, and the stranger angel 
finds himself among angels. My old mother 
here, if she does weigh well on toward two 
hundred, is more like one than anything I 
have yet seen. And Elsie, if not an angel, 
is, at least, part witch and part fairy. But 
you need not fear ghastly entertainment 
from Mother’s larder. Come, Mr. Stanhope, 
what does our faith, what our chosen call- 
ing make us? As you area Christian, and 
not a Pagan, no more of this reluctance. 
Indeed, nolens volens,I shall immure you 
asin Doubting Castle,’ and Elsie, to her 
dismay, saw him led up to the “spare room” 
with a sort of hospitable violence. 

With flaming cheeks and eyes half full of 
indignant tears, she now made onslaught on 
her mother, who had returned to the 
kitchen, where she was making preparations 
for a supper that might almost answer for 
the dinner the next day. 

‘* Mother, Mother,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ how 
could you keep that disagreeable stranger. 
He will spoil our Thanksgiving.” 


‘* Why, child, what is the matter?” said 
Mrs. Alford, raising her eyesin surprise to 
her daughter’s face, that looked like a red 
moon through the mist of savory vapors 
rising from the ample cooking-stove. “I 
don’t understand you. Why should not 
your brother’s classmate add to the pleasure 
of our Thanksgiving ?”’ 

“ Well, pérhaps if we had expected him, 
if he had comein some other way, and we 
knew more about him’”’— 

“Bless you, child, what a formalist you 
have become. You stand on a fine point of 
etiquette, as if it were the broad foundation 
of hospitality; while only last week you 
wanted a ragged tramp, who had every ap- 
pearance of being a thief, to stay all night. 
Your brother thinks it a special providence 
that his friend should have turned up so un- 
expectedly.” 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Elsie. “ If that is what 
the doctrine of special providence means, I 
shall need a new confession of faith.” Then 
asudden thought occurred to her, and she 
vanished, while her mother smiled, saying: 


‘* What a queer child she is, to be sure.” 

A moment later Elsie gave a sharp knock 
at the spare room door, and: then in a sec- 
ond she was in the further end of the dark 
hall. George put his head out. 

“Come here,” she whisyered. ‘‘ Are you 
sure its you?” she said, holding him off at 
arm’s length, 


His response was such 8 tempest of kisses 





George, ” she gasped, ‘“‘have mercy on 
me.” 

“T only wished to show you how he felt, 
80 you would have some sympathy for him. 

“If you don’t stop,” said the almost des- 
perate girl, “I will shut myself up and not 
appear till he is gone. I will any way, if 
you don’t make me a solemn promise.” 

‘Leave out the ‘solemn.’ ” 

‘““No, I won’t. Upon your word and 
honor, promise never to tell what has hap- 
pened—my mistake, I mean.” 

“Oh! Elsie, it’s too good to keep,” 
laughed George. 

“Now, George, if you tell,” sobbed Elsie, 
‘you'll spoil my holiday, your visit, and 
everything.” 

‘If you feel that way, you foolish child, 
of course, I won’t tell. Indeed, I suppose I 
ought not to, for Stanhope seems half fright- 
ened out of his wits also.” 

“Serves him right; though I doubt 
whether he has many to lose,” said Elsie, 
spitefully. 

“Well, I will do my best to keep in,” said 
George, soothingly and stroking her curls. 
“ But you will let it all out; you see. The 
idea of you keeping anything with your 
April face!” 

Elsie acted upon the hint, and went to her 
room in order to remove all traces of agita- 
tion before the supper-bell should summon 
her to meet the dreaded stranger. 

In the meantime, Mr. Alford and James, 
the second son, had come up from the vil- 
lage, where they had a thriving business. 
They greeted George’s friend so cordially 
that it went’some way toward putting the 
diffident youth at his ease. But he dreaded 
meeting Elsie again quite as much as she 
did him. 

‘* Who is this Mr. Stanhope ?” his parents 
asked, as they drew George aside for a little 
private confab after long absence. 

‘Well, he is a classmate with whom I 
have long wished to get better acquainted. 
But he is so shy and retiring that I have 
made little progress, He came from another 
seminary, and entered our class in this the 
middle year. Noone seems to know much 
about him; and, indeed, he has shunned all 
intimacies and devotes himself wholly to his 
books. The recitation-room is the one place 
where he appears well; for there he speaks 
out, as if forgetting himself, or, rather, losing 
himself in some truth under contemplation. 
Sometimes he will ask a question that wakes 
up both class and professor. But at other 
times it seems difficult to pierce the shell of 
his reserve or diffidence. And yet, from 
little things I have seen, I know that he has 
a good warm heart, and the working of his 
mind in the recitation-room fascinates me. 
Further than this I know little about him, 
but have just learned, from his explanation 
as to his unexpected appearance at our door, 
that he is very poor, and purposed to spend 
his holiday by trying to sell some books. I 
think his poverty is one of the reasons why 
he has so shrank from companionship with 
the other students. He thinks he ought to 
go out and continue his efforts to-night.” 

‘“‘This stormy night!’ ejaculated kindly 
Mrs, Alford. “It would be barbarous.” 

“Certainly it would, Mother. We must 
not let him. But you must all be consider- 
ate, for he seems excessively diffident and 
sensitive; and besides—but no matter.” 

“No fear but that we will soon make 
him at home. And its a pleasure to enter- 
tain people who are not surfeited with at- 
tention. I don’t understand Elsie, though ; 
she seems to have formed a violent preju- 
dice against him. And from the nature of 
her announcement of his presence I gath- 
ered that he was a rather forward young 
man.” 

There was a twinkle in George’s eye; but 
he merely said : 

“Elsie is full of moods and-tenses; but 
her kind little heart is always the same, and 
that will soon bring her around all right.” 

They were soon after marshaled to the 
supper room, apd Elsie slipped in among 
the others; but was so stately and demure 
and with her curls brushed down so straight 
that you would scarcely have known her. 

Her father caught bis pet around the waist, 
and was about to formally introduce her, 


when George hastened to say, with the |. 


solemnity of a funeral, that Elsie and Mr, 
Stanhope | had met before,” 





nage would be better than this depressing 
formality. She took her seat, not daring to 
look at the obnoxious guest ; and the family 
noticed with surprise that they had never 
seen the little maiden so quenched and 
abashed before. But George good-naturedly 
tried to make the conversation general, 
so as to give them time to recover them- 
selves, 

Elsie soon ventured to steal shy looks at 
Mr. Stanhope, and, with her feminine quick- 
ness, discovered that he was more in terror 
of her than she of him, and she exulted in 
the fact. 

“Tl punish him well, if I get a chance,” 
she thought, with a certain phase of the fem- 
inine sense of justice. But the sadness of 
his face quite disarmed her when her 
mother, in well-meant kindness, asked : 

“Where is your home located, Mr. Stan- 
hope?” 

“Tn the seminary,” he answered, in rather 
a low tone. 

‘You don’t mean to say that you have no 
better one than a forlorn cell in Dogma 
Hall ?” exclaimed George, earnestly. 

Mr. Stanhope crimsoned, and then grew 
pale, but tried to say, lightly: “ An orphan 
of my size and years is not a very moving 
object of sympathy; but one might well 
find it difficult not to break the Tenth Com- 
mandment while seeing how you are sur- 
rounded.” 

Elsie was vexed at her disposition to re- 
lent toward him; but she so hardened her 
face that. James rallied her. 

‘“Why, Puss, what is thematter? Yours 
is the most unpromising Thanksgiving phiz 
Ihave seen to-day. Count your marcies.” 

But Elsie blushed so violently and Mr. 
Stanhope looked so distressed. that James 
finished his supper in puzzled silence, think- 
ing, however: “ What has come over the lit- 
tle witch? For a wonder, she seems to huve 
met a man that she is afraid of; but the 
joke is, he seems more afraid of her.” 

In the social parlor some of the stiffness 
wore off; but Elsie and Mr. Stanhope kept 
on opposite sides of the room and ‘had very 
little to say to each other. But motherly 
Mrs, Alford drew the young man out suf- 
ficiently to become deeply interested in 
him. 

By he next morning time for thought 
had Jed him to feel that he must trespass on 
their hospitality no longer. Moreover, he 
plainly recognized that his presence was an 
oppression and restraint upon Elsie, and he 
was very sorry that he had stayed at all- 
But when he made known his purpose the 
family would not listen to it. 

“*T should feel dreadfully hurt if you left 
us now,” said Mrs. Alford, so decidedly that 
he wasin a dilemma, and stole a timid look 
toward Elsie, who at once guessed his mo- 
tive in going away. Her kind heart got the 
better of her, and her face relented in a sud- 
den reassuring smile. Then she turned hasti- 
ly away. Only George saw and understood 
the little side scene; but Mr. Stanhope was 
induced to remain. Then Elsie, in her 
quickly varying moods, was vexed at herself, 
and became more cold and: distant than 
ever. ‘‘ He will regard meas only a pert, 
forward miss; but I will teach him better,’’ 
she thought, and she astonished the family 
more and more by a stateliness utterly un- 
like herself. Mr. Stanhope sincerely re- 
gretted that he had not broken away, in 
spite of the others; but, in order not to seem 
vacillating, resolyed to stay till the follow- 
ing morning, even though he departed bur- 
dened with the thought that he had spoiled 
the day for one of the family. Things had 
now gone so far that leaving might only 
lead to explanations and more general an- 
noyances, for George had intimated that 
the little mistake of the previous evening 
should remain a secret. 

And yet he sincerely wished she would 
relent toward him, for she could not make 
her sweet little face repellant, and the kiss 
she gave him still seemed to tingle in his 
very soul, while her last smile was like a 
ray cf warmest sunshine. But her face, 
never designed to be severe, was averted. 

_ After having heard the affairs.of the na- 
tion discussed in a sound, scriptural manner, 
they.all sat. down to a dinner such as had 

never blessed poor Mr. Stanhope’s vision 
before, .The married.son and danghter re- 
turned after church and half q gogcn grand. 


was need of them, for Elsie, usually in a 
state of wild effervescence upon such occa- 
sions, was now demure and comparatively 
silent. The children, with whom she was 
accustomed to romp like one of them, were 
perplexed, indeed ; and only the intense ex- 
citement of a Thanksgiving dinner diverted 
their minds from Aunt Elsie, so sadly 
changed. She was conscious that all were 
noting her absent manner, and this em- 
barrassed and vexed her more ; and yet she 
seemed under a miserable paralysis, that she 
could not explain or escape. 

“If we had only laughed it off at first,” 
she groaned to herself; ‘‘but now the whole 
thing grows more absurd and disagreeable 
every moment.” 

“Why, Elsie,” said her father, bantering 
ly, ‘‘you doubted the other day whether 
Mrs. Methusaleh’s age would ever sober you ; 
and yet I think that good old lady would 
have looked more genial on Thanksgiving 
Day. What is the matter?” 

“TI was thinking of the sermon,” she said. 

Amid the comic elevation of eyebrows, 
George said, slyly : 

‘Tell us the text.” 

Overwhelmed with confusion, she darted 
a reproachful glance toward him,:and * mut- 
tered : 

“T did not say anything about the text.’ 

“Well, tell us about the sermon,” laughed 
James. 

“No,” said Elsie, sharply. ‘I'll quote 
youatext. ‘Eat, drink,and be merry,’ and 
let me alone,’’ 

“The last part is not in the Bible, and, 
therefore, is not binding.” 

But they saw that, for some reason, she 
could not bear teasing, and that such badin_ 
age troubled Mr. Stanhope also. But George 
came gallantly to the rescue, and the dinner- 
party grew so merry that Elsie thawed per- 
ceptibly and Stanhope was beguiled into 
several witty speeches. At each one Elsie 
opened her eyes in a wider and growing ap- 
preciation. At last, when they rose from 
their coffee, she came to the surprising con- 
clusion : 

‘Why, he is not stupid and bad looking, 
after all. 

George was bent. on breaking the ice be. 
tween them, and so proposed that the 
younger members of the family party should 
go up the swollen stream and see the fall 
But Elsie flanked herself with a sister-in-law 
on one side and a niece on the other, and 
Stanhope was 80 diffident that nothing but 
downright encouragement would bring him 
to her side. So George was almost in 
despair. Elsie’s eyes had been conveying 
favorable impressions to her reluctant mind 
throughout the walk, and she: sincerely re- 
gretted that such an absurd barrier had 
grown up between them; but could not for 
the life of her, especially before others, do 
anything to break the awkward spell. 

At last they were on their return, and 
were all grouped together on a little bluff, 
watching the water pour foamingly through 
a narrow gorge. 

‘Qh ! see,” suddenly cried Elsie, pointing 
to the opposite bank, “ what beautiful moss 
that is over there. It is just the kind I 
have been wanting. Ob, dear! there. isn’t 
a bridge within half a mile.” 

Stanhope glanced around a moment, and 
then said, gallantly: “I will get you the 
moss, Miss Alford.” And they saw that in 
some inconceivable way he intended cross- 
ing where they stood. The gorge was much 
too wide for the most vigorous leap; so 
Elsie exclaimed, eagerly : 

“Oh! please don’t take any risk. What 
is a little moss?’’ 

**T say, Stanhope,” remonstrated George, 
seriously, ‘‘ it would be no laughing matter 
if you should fall in there.” 

But Stanhope only smiled, threw off his 
overcoat, and buttoned his undercoat closely 
around him. George groaned to himself, 
“ This will be worse than the kissing serape,” 
and was about to lay a restraining grasp 
upon his friend. But he slipped away, and 
lightly overbanded up a tall, slender sap- 
ling on the edge of the bank, and the whole 
party gathered round in breathless expecta- 
tion. Having reached its slender, swaying 
top, he threw himself out on the land side, | 
and. it at once bent to the ground with his 
weight, but witbout snapping, showing that 
it was tough and fibrous. Holding’ firmly 
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with the spring of the bent sapling,- sent 
him well over the gorge on the firm ground 
beyond, 

There was a round of applause from the 
little group he hed just left, in which Elsie 
joined heartily; and her eyes were glowing 
with admiration, for when was not power 
and daring captivating toa woman? Then, 
in sudden alarm and forgetfulness of her 
former.coolness, she exclaimed : 

‘* But how will you get back?” 

‘* This is my bridge,” he replied, smiling 
brightly across to her and holding on to 
the slender young tree. ‘‘ You perceive 
that I was brought up in the country.” 

And he tied the sapling down to a root 
with a handkerchief, and then proceeded to 
fill another with moss. 

As George saw Elsie’s face while she 
watched Stanhope gather the coveted trifle, 
he chuckled to himself: 

‘The ice is broken between them now.” 


But Stanhope had insecurely fastened the 
sapling down. The strain upon the knot 
‘was too severe, and suddenly it flew up and 
stood erect but quivering, with his handker- 
chief fluttering in its top as a symbol of de- 
feat. There was an exclamation of dismay, 
and Elsie again asked, with real anxiety in 
her tone: 

‘* How will you get back now?” 

Stanhope shrugged his shoulders. 

**T confess I am beaten, for there is no 
like sapling on this side; but I have got 
the moss, and can join you at the bridge 
below, if nothing better offers.” 

** George,” said Elsie, indignantly, ‘‘ don’t 
go away and leave Mr. Stanhope’s handker- 
chief up in that tree.” 

“ Bless you, child,” cried George, mis- 
chievously and leading the way down the 
path, ‘*I can’t climb any more than a 
pumpkin. You will have to go back with 
him after it, or let it wave as a memento of 
his gallantry on your behalf.” 

‘Tf I can only manage to throw them to- 
gether without any embarrassing third par- 
ties present the ridiculous restraint they are 
under will soon vanish,” he thought; and 
s0 he hastened his steps, and the rest 
trooped after him, while Stanhope made his 
way with difficulty on the opposite hank, 
where there was no path. His progress, 
therefore, was slow; and Elsie saw that if 
she did not linger he would be left behind. 
Common politeness forbade this, and so she 
s00n found herself alone, carrying his over- 
coat on one bank, he on the other. But she 
comforted herself at first with the thought 
that, with the brawling, deafening stream 
between them, there would be no chance for 
embarrassing conversation. But soon her 
sympathies became aroused as she saw him 
toilsomely making his way over the rocks 
and through the tangled thickets; and, as 
she could not speak to him, she smiled her 
encouragement so often that she felt it 
would be impossible to go back to her old 
reserve. 

Stanhope now came to a little opening in 
the brush. The clearest ground sloped 
evenly toward the stream, and its current 
was divided by a large rock. He hailed the 
opportunity here offered with delight, for 
he was very anxious to speak to her before 
they should join the others, So he startled 
Elsie by walking out into the clearing,away 
from the stream. 

“Well! I declare; that’s cool, to go and 
leave me alone without q word,” she 
thought. 

But she was almost terror-stricken to see 
him turn and dart toward the torrent like 
an arrow. With a long, flying leap, he 
landed on the rock in the midst of the 
stream; and then, without a second’s hesita- 
tion, with the impetus already acquired, 
sprang for the solid ground where she 
stood, struck it, wavered, and would have 
fallen backward into the water had not she, 
quick as thought, stepped forward and 
given him her hand. 

“You have saved me from a ducking, if 
not worse,” he said, giving the little rescy- 
ing hand a warm pressure. 

“Oh?” exclaimed she, panting, with her 
hand upon her side; ‘‘ please don’t do any 
more dreadful things. I shall be careful 
how I make any wishes in your hearing 
again.” 

“Tam sorry to hear you say that,” he re- 
plied. And then there was an awkward 
silence. 

Bisie could think of-nothing better than 








to refer to the handkerohief mn. had left 
behind, 

“Will you wait for me till I run and get 
it?” he asked. 

“T will go back with you, if you will per- 
mit me,” she said, timidly. 

‘Indeed, I could not ask so much of you 
as that.” 

‘And yet you could about the same as 
risk your neck to gratify a whim of. mine,” 
she said; more gratefully than she meant, 

“Please do not think,” he said, earnestly, 
‘‘ that I have been practicing cheap heroics. 
Aslsaid, I wasa country boy, and in my 
early home thought nothing of doing such 
things.” But even the brief reference to 
that vanished home caused him to, sigh 
deeply, and Elsie gave him a wistful look of 
sympathy. 

For a few moments they walked on in 
silence. Then Mr. Stanhope turned, and, 
with some hesitation, said: 

‘* Miss Alford, I did very wrong to stay 
after—after last evening. But my better 
judgment was borne down by invitations 
so cordial that I hardly knew how to resist 
them. At the same time I now realize that 
I should have done so. I would go away 
at once, only that would make matters 
worse. And yet, after receiving so much 
kindness from your family, more than has 
blessed me for many long years—for since 
my dear mother died I have been quite 
alone in the world—I feel I cannot go away 
without some assurance or proof that you 
will forgive me for being such a manplot in 
this our chief holiday of New England!” 

Elsie’s vexation with herself now knew 
no bounds, and she stopped in the path, de- 
termining that she would clear up matters, 
cost what it might, 

“Mr. Stanhope,” she said, “will you 
grant a request that will contain such as- 
surance, or, rather, will show you I am 
heartily ashamed of my. foolish course? 
Will you not spend next Thanksgiving with 
us, and give me a chance to retrieve myself 
from first to last?” 

His face brightened wonderfully, as he re- 
plied: “I will. only be too glad to do so, if 
you really wish it.” 

“TI do wish it,” she said, earnestly. “What 
must you think of me?” (His eyes then ex- 
pressed much admiration; but hers were 
fixed on the ground and half filled with 
tears of vexation.) Then, with a pretty 
humility that was exquisite in its simplicity 
and artlessness, she added: 

“You have noticed at home that they 
call me ‘child’; and, indeed, I am little more 
than one, and now see that I have behaved 
like a very silly and naughty one toward 
you. I have trampled on every principle of 
hospitality, kindness, and good breeding. I 
have no patience with myself, and I wish 
another chance to show that I can do better. 
r— 

“Oh! Miss Alford, please do not judge 
yourself so harshly and unjustly,” inter- 
rupted Stanhope. 

“Ob, dear!” sighed Elsie, “I’m so sorry 
for what happened last night. We all might 
have had such a good time.” 

‘Well, then,” said Stanhope, demurely, 
“*T suppose I ought to be also.” 

“And do you mean to say that you are 
not?” she asked, turning suddenly upon 
him. 

“Oh! well, certainly, for your sake,” he 
said, with rising color. 

But not for your own ?” she asked, with 
almost the naiveté of a child. 

He turned away with a perplexed laugh, 
and replied: ‘* Really, Miss Alford, you are 
worse than the Catechism.” 

She looked at him with a half-anused, 
half-surprised expression, and the th ‘ught 
occurred to her for the first time tl at it 
might not have been so disagreeable to him, 
after all; and somehow this thought was 
quite a relief to her. But she said: 

‘tT thought you would regard me a3 a 
hoyden of the worst species,” 

**Because you kissed your brother? I 
have never for 4 moment forgotten that it 
was only your misfortune that I was not 
he.” 

“'T should have remembered that it was 
not your fault. But here is your handker- 
chief, flying like a white flag of truce. So 
let bygones be-bygones. My terms'are that 
you come again another year, and give me a 
chance to entertain. my brother's friend as a 
sister ought.” 





are dips ag to submit to them,” 
he eagerly replied; and then added, so 
ardently as to deepen the roses already in 
her cheeks: “If such are your punishments, 
Miss Alford, how delicious must be your 
favors,”’ 

Then, by common consent, the subject 
was dropped; and, with tongues released 
from awkward restraint, they chatted freely 
together, till in the early twilight they 
reached her home. The moment they en- 
tered George exultingly saw that the skies 
were serene, 

But Elsie would never be the frolicsome 
child of the past again. As she surprised 
the family at dinner, so now at supper they 
could scarcely believe that the elegant, 
graceful young lady was the witch of yes- 
terday. She had resolved with all her soul 
to try to win some place in Mr. Stanhope’s 
respect before he departed, and never did a 
little maiden succeed better. 

In the evening they had music, and Mr. 
Stanhope delighted them all with his fine 
tenor, while Elsie delighted him by her clear» 
bird-like voice. So the hours fled away. 

“You think better of the ‘horrid man,’ 
little Sis,” said George, as he kissed her 


her ears, She seemed. under a. ‘Gian 
spell; but soon became conscious that a 
pair of dark eyes, were looking down eager- 
ly, anxiously for her answer. Sbyly raising 
hers, that were like dewy violets looking qf 
the sun, she aaid, with @ little of her old 
witchery : 

““T suppose you. will have to kiss me this 
| Thanksgiving, to make things even.” 

Stanhope needed no broader hint. 

“I owe you a heavy grudge,” said Mr, 
Alford, in the evening. ‘‘A year ago you 
robbed me of my child, for little, kittenish 
Elsie became a sedate, thoughtful woman 
from the day you were here. Andnow you 
are going to take away the daughterof my 
old age.” 

“Yes, indeed, husband. Now you know 
how my father felt,” said Mrs. Alford, at 
the same time wiping something from the 
corner of her eye. 

“Bless me, are you here?” said the old 
gentleman, wheeling round to his wife. 
‘‘Mr, Stanhope, I have nothing more to 
say.” 

“T declare,” exulted George, ‘‘ that ‘ hor- 
rid man will devour’ Elsie yet.” 

‘* Haw! haw! haw!” laughed big-voiced, 


good-night. big-hearted James. ‘‘ The idea of our little 
“*T was the horrid one,” said Elsie, peni- | witchof an Elsie being a minister’s wife.” 
tently. ‘‘I can ‘never forgive myself my 5S EE SPS IN ARES SOE: 


absurd conduct. But he has promised to 
come again next Thanksgiving, and give me 
a chance to do better. So don’t you fail to 
bring him,” 

George gave a long, low whistle, and then 
said: “Oh! ah! Seems to me you are com- 
ing on, for an innocent. Are we to get 
mixed up again in the twilight?” unexpectedly kindled the sacred fire, three 

“Nonsense!” said Elsie, witli a peony face, | years before. 
and she slammed her door upon him. sty TES SOME ES. 

The next morning, as the young men The “doctrine of special providences” has 
departed to resume their studies, Elsie’s last | no warmer advocate than the Rev. Mrs. 
words to Mr. Stanhope were: Stanhope, and she is a special providence to 

“Remember your promise.” all her husband’s flock in the thriving vil- 

And he did remember more than that, for | lage of ‘ 
this brief visit had enshrined a sweet, girlish Her husband is still keeping Thanksgiv- 
face within bis heart of aearts, and he no | ing. 
longer felt lonely and orphaned. He and 
George became the closest friends, and mes- 
sages from the New England home came to 
him with increasing frequency, which he 
returned with prodigal interest, It also came 
out that he occasionally wrote for the 
papers, and Elsie insisted that these should 
be sent to her; and he wrote much better 
with the certainty that she would be his 
critic, Thus, though separated, they daily 
became better acquainted, and during the 
year George found it not very difficult to in- 
duce his friend to make several visits. 

But it was with joy that seemed almost 
too rich for earthly experience that he 
found himself walking up the village street 
with George the ensuing Thanksgiving Eve, 
Elsie was at the door, and he pretended to 
be disconsolate that his reception was not 
the same as on the previous year, and there 
was no end to the innocent chaffing, for 
Elsie’s mistake was a family joke now. 

It was a peerless Thanksgiving eve and 
day—one of the sunlighted hights of human 
happiness, from which glimpses of Heaven 
were caught, 

After dinuer they all again took a walk 
up the brawling stream, and Stanhope and 
Elsie became separated from the rest, 
though not so innocently as on the former 
occasion, 

‘* See!” cried Elsie, pointing to the well- 
remembered sapling, which she had often 
visited. ‘‘There fluttered our flag of truce 


It is again Thanksgiving Eve. The trees 
are gaunt, the fields bare and brown, with 
dead leaves whirling across them; but a 
sweeter than June sunshine seems filling the 
cosy parlor where Elsie, a radiant bride, is 
receiving her husband’s first kiss on the 
moment almost that she with her lips so 








Srience. 


Tae origin of glacial drift of lake basins 
and the part which ice may have had to do in 
scooping them out isa question still warmly 
debated among geological observers. Mr. James 
Giekie has lately been examining the lake 
basins and glacial markings of the west coast 
of Scotland, or rather the islands adjacent, and 
comes to the conclusion that the ice must have 
passed from the mainland of Scotland across 
the intermediate sea to the Western Islands. 
As this sea is nowhere more than 400 or 400 feet 
deep, and the ice-sheet, an immense mer de glace, 
was, according to his calculations, not less than 
2,700 feet in thickness, no part of it could 
have floated ; but it must have passed over the 
bottom of the sea as if it were solid land, and 
continued its progress for some forty or fifty 
miles to the west of the islands, where the 
ocean’s bottom falls away, and where the great 
ice-sheet would break up into floating glaciers. 

Mr. Campbell, on the eontrary, from his 
studies of the same region, is inclined to regard 
the glacial phenomena there met with as marine, 
produced by floating ice from Greenland, and- 
conceives that the conditions of that coast were 
then similar to those now met with off the 
coast of Labrador, where floating icebergs, 
often half stranded, are dragging their huge 
weight, impelled by winds and currents, over 
the submerged surface, which is thus ground 
and glaciated, producing the phenomena which 
are by many attributed to land glaciers. 

A recent study of the glacial phenomena in 
Southern England has been made, where the 





last year.” glacial drift, including bowlders of the various 
Stanhope seized her hand, and said, | rocks to the north as far as Yorkshire and 
eagerly : Westmoreland, is recognized over a eonsider- 


“ And here I break the truce,and renew the 
theme we dropped at thisplace, Oh! Elsie, 
I have felt that kiss in the depths of my 
heart every hour since; and in that it led to 
my knowing and loving you it has made 
every day from that time one of thanks. 
giving. And Elsie, my love for you has 
made me a better man, a better Christian. 
It has given me a far greater prospect of 
usefulness, If it could be returned, as I 
have dared to hope, it would be a happiness 
beyond words. If I could venture to take 
one more kiss, as a token that it is returned, 
I could keep Thanksgiving forever,” 

Her hand trembled in his, but was not 
withdrawn, Her blushing face was turned 
away toward the brawling stream; but- 
she saw not its foam, she heard not its 


able area, extending southward as far as the 
neighborhood of London and eastward to the 
coast of Norfolk and Snffolk. The glacial 
period in England seems to have suffered a par- 
tial interruption, After the deposition of the 
lower glacial drift or bowlder clay, there came 
a period in which stratified sands and gravels 
were spread over its surface to a considerable 
depth, Then the Arctic conditions returned, 
and brought in the upper bowlder clay which 
abounds in the ruins of the chalk formation, 
This period was one of gradually deeper sub; 
mergence of the land, until the sea flowed at 
length about 1,800 feet above its present level, 
and the hills of the northern counties furnished; 
their contingent of material to the upper: 
glacial drift, 

In view of the theories of great land glaciers. 
and a universal ice-cap, which, according to 
some wpeorists, have played such an important 
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to quote the language of a late writer in Nature | 
(August 7), in giving an analysis of Mr. Searles 
V. Woods’s remarkable studies on this glacial 
formation, He says: ‘‘ Unlike the moraines of 
Snowdonia and other mountain districts, these 
much older lower-ground accumulations are 
not, in the view of most English glacialists, the 
jmmediate deposits of land ice. Contrary to 
the beliefs of the Scotch geologists, who would 
regard them as the equivalents of the till, they 
are referred to the era of the great submerg- 
ence of England beneath the glacial sea. They 
are the transported material of the submarine 
terminal moraine. As the ice-foot retired be- 
fore the submerging sea, it left behind it the 
debris of the rocks which it had degraded, to 
be transported by bergs and rafts'’ of ice over 
the submerged region to the southward. This 
sound doctrine applies equally to our North 


. American geology. While there is no doubt 


that at a remote period land glaciers abounded 
{n the more elevated regions, there is, we think, 
as little doubt that very much of the bowlder 
drift, which it is now the custom to attribute 
to the direct action of land ice, is a submarine 
deposit. 

...-It is interesting to note the intimate con- 
nection which botanical science holds with horti- 
culture in Europe. At the leading ‘‘exposi- 
tions” of fruits and flowers botanists usually 
hold high carnival. There is to be an interna- 
tional horticultural exhibition at Florence, in 
Italy, from May 11th to the 2th, next year— 
1874, And there is to be a botanical congress in 
connection therewith, under the presidency of 
Parlatore, who ranks in Italy with Gray in our 
country. At this meeting, though it will be 
strictly scientific, the questions to be discussed 
are all such as havea great bearing on plant 
life, and, therefere, of high interest to the 
plant grower. Thus, among the questions to 
be discussed are the vitality of seeds ; the cause 
of circulation in the cells; the uses of milky 
juices to plants; the use of hairs; the causes 
of motion in sensitive parts of plants ; why the 
stems ascend and the roots descend in seed germ- 
ination; why some trees have weeping branch- 
es ; at what age in the life of a perennial plant 
can it resist the lowest temperature it will bear? 
the analogy in the reproductive organs of flow- 
ering and flowerless plants ; how long pollen 
will retain vitality ; cross (dichogamic) fertil- 
ization ; use of striated membrane in embry- 
onic vesicles; gonidia of lichens; cryp- 
togamic parasites on the human body; 
Bacteria, their nature and origin; agency of 
plants in fermentation ; relations between the 
forms of leaves and age in plants ; symmetry of 
stamens; the distinctions between species and 
variety ; value of characters in fossil leaves; 
character and origin of insular floras, also of 
Alpine ones. It will be seen by the selection 
of these questions for discussion by this con- 
gress how many matters in plant life are yet 
unsettled and how wide is the field for orig- 
inal discovery in this department of botany. 


..-»When a vibrating body is illuminated by 
momentary flashes, regularly succeeding each 
other at an interval exactly equal to the period 
of vibration, the body appears at rest. If, how- 
ever, the interval between the flashes differs 
slightly from the vibration period the body 
will seem to perform a slow oscillation, with a 
period as many times longer than the true as 
that is longer than the difference between the 
vibration period and the flash-interval. Thus, 
if a tuning-fork, really vibrating 100 times a 
second, is illuminated by 101 flashes persecond, 
it will appear to vibrate but once in a second, 
and the motion will be so slow that its pecu- 
liarities can be easily studied. Mach, a Ger- 
man physicist, has recently been applying this 
stroboscopic method, as it is called, in his 
acoustical researches, with great success. One 
of his most beautiful experiments is the follow- 
ing: Taking an organ pipe, two opposite sides 
of which must be of glass, he lays it horizon- 
tal, and stretches along its axis a fine platinum 
wire. Néxt he passes along the wire a sponge 
dipped in sulphuric acid, which arranges itself 
in nearly equidistant droplets. Now heating 
the wire by a galvanic current, each drop will 
emit a sheet of dense white vapor, which, 
when the tubeis made to sound will vibrate 
with the air, and on illuminating the tube by 
light admitted through slits in a disc revolving 
with a suitable velocity, the motion of these 
sheets of vapor can be studied and the different 
nodal points easily made out. By this means 
we are enabled to attack directly and experi- 
mentally the puzzling problem of gaseous vi- 
bration. 

--..The earliest appearance of serpents in 
geologic time is, so far as known at present, in 
the Eocene period. Prof. Owen was the first to 
determine the existence of these animals 
during the period of the London clay, naming 
the most prominent genus Pileophis, and 
stating its relationsbips to be to. the boas, 
Remains of serpents are so rare that they had 
never heen observed out of Europe gntil 1888, 
when the firat American gpecies werg gbtained 
by Prot, Cope, from the Eocene of New Jersey, 
$2 1870 he procured fosel} rattlesnakes from 


the “cave formations of Virginia; and, later, 
nameless: species from. similar localities in 
Pennsylvania. In the following year Prof. 
Marsh described five species from the Eocene 
of Wyoming. During the past season an im- 
portant intermediate station of geologic time 
was discovered for them by Prof. Cope in the 
Miocene .of Colorado. He has recently de- 
scribed five new species of three genera, stated 
to have been mostly of the innocuous group. 
Thus in the serpents, as in the gar fishes, the 
various gaps in the geologic record are being 
rapidly filled, 

«...Prof. Mayer, in the course of his recent 
acoustical investigations, has been led to the 
curious result that the antenna of some insects, 
at least, are organs of hearing, and very perfect 
in their indications of the direction of the 
sound, Itis well known that the male mos- 
quito is provided with magnificent plumed 
antennz, and microscopic observation shows 
that the fibers of these antennz vibrate strongly 
in response to the hum of the female, whenever 
the sound-waves strike them upon the side. 
If, however, the waves reach a fiber endwise, 
no effect is produced. When, therefore, the 
male mosquito has so adjusted his position 
that both his antennsw are equally affected, he 
knows he is headed for his mate. By experi- 
ments with a tuning-fork giving the proper 
note, the Professor found that the direction of 
the fork from the head of a mosquito on the 
stage of his microscope could be determined 
within five degrees by the motion of the fibers. 
The human ear cannot claim any such accu- 
racy. 

...-Prof. Hilgard, of the International Metric 
Commission, proposes to measure the circum- 
ference of the cylindrical weights which are to 
be used in determining the etandard kilogramme 
by rolling them upon carefully prepared steel 
rails, observing with a microscope the space 
moved over by a point near the axis of the cyl- 
inder, while a delicate spirit-level attached to 
the cylinder will show when an exact revolu- 
tion has been accomplished. This is to super- 
sede the older method of measuring many dif- 
ferent diameters of the cylinders and taking the 
mean of all, and it promises a considerable in- 
crease of accuracy in the result. 





Missions. 


In the Missionary Herald the Rev. Wm. 
H. Gulick tells the story of his first year in 
Santander, Spain. At the first meeting held in 
connection with the mission of the American 
Board, at Mr. Gulick’s house, two or three na- 
tive friends were preeent. Gradually, as one or 
another were personally invited, the numbers 
swelled, until the meeting was forced to move 
from the study into the parlor and then so 
overflowed into the adjoining rooms that on 
the last week in January the numbers present 
were 195. These meetings, of an hour’s length, 
were conducted in such Spanish as Mr. Gulick 
could command. Feeling by this time that it 
was an injustice to their neighbors in the same 
building to expose them Jonger to the incon- 
venience which these overcrowded services 
occasioned, no matter how orderly their at- 
tendants might be nor how carefully or how 
early the ninety-six stairs leading to the mis- 
sionary’s “flat”? might be scrubbed on Monday 
morning, Mr. and Mrs. Gulick considered them- 
selves fortunate in having for a few Sundays 
rooms put at their disposal, where at one time 
$75 persons were in attendance. By the last of 
February, however, they moved into their own 
chapel, a room on the second floor of a double 
house, the remainder of the floor being 
devoted to the storage of codfish. On one 
occasion, during the afternoon service, 20 or 30 
men and women were engaged in the adjoining 
store-room, packing, overhauling, and carry- 
ing out the fish, till the worshipers were almost 
stifled with the odors and the services well- 
nigh stopped by the confusion. One of the 
workmen, however, who, with others, had 
listened at the doors, afterward’came as an in- 
quirer, and, being unable to go to Mr. Gulick’s 
home on Monday fora cheaper copy, actually 
carried off the pulpit Bible from the chapel— 
price half a dollar! All sensational methods of 
work have been avoided by the Gulicks. No 
printed notices or circulars have been distrib- 
uted; but their work has gradually become 
known to the people, and, thongh the merely 
curious have now dropped away so that the 
permanent congregation only numbers about 
40, the work seeks to be steady and progress- 
ive. A Sabbath-school class of 9 children has 
been gathered; the service of song has 
changed from a loud, discordant roar, so offens- 
ive as to drive away some harmony-loving 
worshipers, into what the writer calls “ really 
stirring music.’”” Mr. Gulick claims that Spain 
is as open to Evangelical truth as is Italy, and 
appeals earnestly for more workers for the 
northwestern portion af the country, where he 
lahors. From other soyrces wa Jearn that 
the fine church which the Upited Pres- 
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building “in” Jeres™is* now ~ complete; with=}- 


the two schoolhouses. which support it on 
either side. These buildings have been erected 
at a cost of about $200,000. At Seville another 
school has been opened and another church, in 
addition to the one already built. A mission 
has been begun at San Fernando, near Cadiz. 
ited this country in connection with the Evan- 
Senor Carrasco gives the number of Protestant 
churches in Madrid at present as 6, and in all 
Spain as 27. It will be remembered that Senor 
Carrasco was one of those who, with Mata- 
moras, suffered imprisonment in Spain for 
preaching the Gospel, and whose sentence of 9 
years’ galley slavery, after protestations from 
the Evangelical Alliance, was commuted, 
through the great clemency of the Queen and 
her orthodox fears lest the heretics should cor- 
rupt her faithful Catholic subjects in the gal- 
leys, to 9 years’ banishment from the country. 
Senor Alhama, one of his fellow sufferers, is 
now pastor of a Protestant church in Granada. 


-..-A letter from Mexico City, addressed to 
The Herald and Presbyter, by a lay member of 
the Mexican mission, denies the statement 
made some time since in regard to outrages per- 
petrated in Puebla upon Protestant worshipers 
in that city; and says that Dr. Butler senta 
messenger to ascertain the state of the case, 
who could find no ground for this report. It 
was afterward found that, although there had 
been some difficulty, it had not been ofa seri- 
ous character. The writer goes on to say: ‘‘ As 
the president, Mr. Lerdo, has thus far done all 
in his power to enforce the reform laws, which 
give protection to all classes of worship, it is 
but just that the statement referred to should 
be modified.”’ In The Missionary Advocate Dr. 
Butler reports favorable progress in the city of 
Pachuca, in which the Mexican congregation 
has doubled during the quarter, and gives us 
the general statistics of his mission at present. 
“Three Sunday-schools, with 8 officers and 
teachers and 47 scholars, a small increase, 
with 10 scholars in the day school; two En- 
glish congregations in Mexico and Pachuca, 
with a regular attendance of 105.persons; 7 
Mexican congregations, with an average at- 
tendance as follows: In Mexico, San Fernando 
12, San Felipa 18, at the Mission Hovse, 40. 
In Pachuca 70, Real del Monte 19, Orizaba 20, 
Mirafloras 40. Total attendance 219, an in- 
crease of nearly 40 per cent. in the quarter. 
Two class-meetings have a weekly attendance 
of 89 Mexicans and English. 


...-Mr. Barrows, ‘of the Western Turkey Mis- 
sion (Am. Board) reports in the Missionary Her- 
ald the prospect of famine in the Cesarea dis- 
trict. The drought has been very severe, the 
crops are light, and thousands of families from 
the vicinity of Sungurlu, on toward Angora, 
have been forced to go to the mountains and 
higher lands, hoping thus to find food for their 
cattle. In many instances what the drought 
had spared has been washed away by the severe 
storms of hail and rain, which have washed 
away flocks and herds, swept a whole village 
from its moorings, and destroyed human life. 
In Talas a new chapel is now building, in spite 
of opposition on the part of Mussulmans, Arme- 
nians, and Greeks. In Gurun Mr. Riggs re- 
ports that the chapel erected some six years ago, 
with so much pains and expense, under the eu- 
pervision of Messrs. Livingston and Winches- 
ter, has recently been burned, evidently by an 
incendiary. The people will endeavor to re- 
pair their loss as speedily as possible ; but they 
have been exerting themselves to their utmost 
in building another chapel, just completed, at 
the other end of the city, fully two-thirds of the 
expense of whieh was met by the people them- 
selves. 


....At the Church Congress recently held in 
Bath, England, Sir Bartle Frere read a paper 
on foreign missions, in which he argued 
that the Church should send forth among 
the barbarous heathen a “full representation 
of a civilized community, thus allowing mis- 
sionaries to undertake other work besides mere 
preaching.” He instanced the Moravians, 
Germans, and Roman Catholics as having suc. 
cessfully acted on this principle, and described 
a settlement at Zanzibar of French missionaries 
from Alsace, which was self-supporting, be- 
cause, in the carrying on of a large and success. 
ful farm, they taught their converts the arts of 
civilized life. He spoke with special emphasis 
of the great results brought about by Bishop 
Mackenzie and Bishop Tozer in the Central 
African Mission, which could only be produced 
by sending out a “‘ Christian community,” in- 
stead of a bishop with one or two clerical assist- 
ants, 


...-Dr. McGirk, of Missouri, has succeeded 
in obtaining for the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church a grant of 800 square miles of land in 
Venezuela, for educational and mission pur- 
poses—part of a large grant made to an English 
and American trading company by the Gov- 
ernment of Venezuela for the encouragement of 
colonization, Cumberland Presbyterian min- 
isters are already established at the sland of 








Education. 


Mr. Henry Morey, in the Fortnighily Re- 
view, under the title of ‘The Struggle for Na- 
tional Education,” is publishing a series of 
notable articles designed to show that the ‘‘ele- 
mentary education act” of 1870 is failing to ac- 
complish its purpose of providing a satisfactory 
general education for the children of the masses, 
The principal points which he urges against the 
act are that it gives ‘a direct subsidy from the 
public purse’’ to the existing denominational 
schools; that the increased grants to these 
schools have not resulted in securing better 
teaching, but rather in weakening the incent- 
ives in that direction; nor in improving the 
position or capacity of teachers, but in 
relieving those who formerly subscribed to 
the support of the schools. Respecting 
the practical working of the schools, it is 
stated that of all the children over ten who 
were examined in the year ending August, 1872, 
(viz., 318,934), only 122,704 passed all the sub- 
jects of even the three lower standards; so that 
“the broad result is that the mass of the chil- 
dren leaving school at ten or eleven do 80 
without any real, effective, or lasting facility in 
the use of the simplest intellectual Instra- 
ments.”” An inspector’s report is quoted tc 
show that many children cannot read ten lines 
away from the book with which they have been 
crammed. Another says: “I cannot conceal 
from myself that the general instraction under 
the new code is meager and formal. . . . I 
see this strongly in the reading exercises, 
where children of the higher standards, who 
read fluently and with accuracy, are often un- 
unable to answer fair and simple questions, 
either as to the meaning of the words used or 
to the subject-matter of the lesson.” ‘The al- 
leged religious difficulty which stands in the 
way of making the schools wholly undenomi- 
national is,”” Mr. Morley declares, “‘ exaggerated 
and factitious’’; and he proposes the following 
simple and apparently feasible sol ution of it: 





‘“* Let the school be the property of a board of 
oe x representatives; let the teacher be con- 

med to secular instruction, just as he now is 
most rigidly so confined for five-fifths of the 
working day; then let the clergyman, the 
priest, or any one else, where the ratepayers 
wish it, come in and give the religious instruc- 
tion in the time which is already set apart for it 
in the time-table. If the religious difficulty 
arose from sincere religious conviction, it 
would be completely met by this slight change 
in school administration. Candidates for Par- 
liament tell us they are against any scheme 
that will separate religious from secular in- 
struction. They really talk nonsense. The 
separation has already been definitely settled 
by the conscience clause, which insists on the 
religious. instruction being strictly confined to 
acertain time atthe beginning or end of the 
day’s work, and punishes any attempt to evade 
this separation by withdrawal ofthe grant. All 
we ask is that, for the sake of avoiding everlast- 
ing feud, in the first place, and for the sake of 
leaving the teacher free for his own proper busi- 
ness, in the second, this separation should be 
extended from the time at which it is given to 
the person who gives it. Whoever after this 
accuses us of driving the Bible out of the 
schools, of hindering religion, of forcing god- 
lees knowledge on the people must either be 
too stupid to understand the meaning of the 
existing conscience clause or else he is a. de- 
liberate calumniator, willing to use any word 
that serves his turn. And whoever declines te 
accept this compromise must be so because he 
is thinking of other ends than the religious 
nurture and admonition of the children.” 


.»-»Mr. Charles Nordhoff states that attend- 
ance upon schools is more general in the Sand- 
wich Islands than anywhere else in the world} 
Out of a school population of 8,931 (6to 15 years 
of age) 8,287 are in actual attendance at the 
2,455 schools. The schools are under the su- 
pervision of the government. Attendance is en- 
forced by law ; and, as a result, scarcely a Ha- 
waiian can be found who is unable to read and 
write. 


«+The first and second prizes offered to the 
best prepared candidates for the freshman class 
in Brown University were this year awarded to 
ladies—the first to Miss E. P. Sherman, the sec- 
ond to Miss L. E, Durant. 


...-The Leavenworth (Kan.) Teachers’ Insti- 
tute recently discussed and rejected a resolu 
tion declaring that physiology, natural philos- 
ophy, and the science of accounts ought to be 
taught in the common schools, 


....Count L. F. De Pourtales has resigned 
the position on the United States Coast Survey, 
which he has held for 25 years, in order to de- 
vote himself to scientific work in Prof. Agassiz’s 
Museum of Comparative Anatomy. 


....The London School Board is considering 
the question how to induce persons of “good 
social position” to become teachers of element- 
ary schools, 


..-e- Two colored young men have left the 
sophomore class 3 Howard University, and en- 
tered the freshman class at Brown University, 


..,,- Union College has received notice ofa 
pecendowment of $100,000 from « gentleman 
whoag pame is for the present withheld, 
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The Sunday-school, 


‘LESSON FOR NOV. 30. 


JESUS BEFORE THE HIGH PRIEST. 
—MAtTT., XXvi, 59-68. 


Wauew Jesus, put on his oath before the high 
priest, affirmed that he was Israel’s promised 
Messiah, the high priest adjudged him guilty of 
blasphemy; and when others of the council 
were appealed to in the question ‘‘What think 
ye?’ their answer was, unhesitatingly : ‘‘ He is 
guilty of death.” Yet he was the Messiah. 
His words were the truth. He was blameless. 
The very law by which he was nominally tried 
would have given him acquittal had it been ap- 
pealed to fairly. But the members of that 
court were inno mood for argument nor open 
to reason.. They would not admit the possibil- 
ity of his being the Messiah. They would hear 
nothing from him in defense of his claim. 
Their decision was made up against it before 
they cametogether, It wasfor his punishment, 
not for his trial, they had assembled. So 
they with one ydice condemned him to death 
as a blasphemer. In all this their law was not 
at fault. Their wrong interpretation of the law 
was the trouble. They were not called on to 
reject, nor yet to re-examine the foundations of 
their religious faith. Not one jot or tittle of either 
the Jaw or the prophets had been called in ques- 
tion by Jesus of Nazareth. He asked only that 
the Scriptures shonld be searched and his fulfill- 
ment of prophesy tested. Nothing of the kind 
was, however, attempted and he for whom 
Israel bad looked longingly as a deliverer was 
rejected by the highest spiritual court of Israel, 
without an examination of his claims to con- 
fidence and in defiance of the very law by 
which the members of the court supposed 
themselves guided. And this merely because 
he had not come in the way which they sup- 
posed was declared for his coming. 

There is much of this kind of judgment in 
religious matters. Men are often counted 
blasphemers, infidels, or heretics because they 
read the Bible differently from the chief priests 
and elders of their church. They do not call 
the Bible in question; but they see in it what 
some about them fail to see. They deny some 
commonly accepted dogma, as inconsistent with 
the Word of God. They say that some bounds 
to the Lord’s table, to churchmembership, to 
the ministry, to Christian fellowship, set by 
ecclesiastics, are unscriptural. All they venture 
is an appeal to the sacred text itself. That 
is too often denied them. They are condemned 
as violaters of the very law they honor and 
defend. Again, the teachings of Jesus, as en- 
forced by his ministers, are rejected, as he was 
rejected, without an examination. Ifa minister 
preaches or a teacher teaches that rum-selling, 
or social wine-drinking, or promiscuous danc- 
ing, or political or commercial dishonesty, or 
neglect of the duties of citizenshipis contrary 
to the letter and the spirit of the Word of God; 
if he declares that Christ demands an un- 
divided consecration to himself, that the chil- 
dren of believers are to be counted and trained 
as Christ’s, that the Bible-school is as clearly 
ordained a church agency asis the pulpit; or if 
he denounces other evils or defends other doc- 
trines, according to his reading of the Holy 
Scriptures, it by no means follows that those 
who profess to be guided wholly by the Bible 
will either accept his utterance as correct or 
attempt its disproval by the sacred text. If 
they dislike his doctrine, they are quite likely 
to denounce him as unsound, without testing 
his teachings by the only safe standard. Since, 
then, the high priest and his council re- 
_ jected our Lord, when they might have been 
convinced of his Messiahship had they con- 
sented to examine anew the Scriptures to 
which he appealed, it behooves every one who 
would avoid the error and the guilt of the Jews, 
and who would know the mind of Jesus, to 
come to the Bible with a simple desire to learn 
its teachings. Every scholar in the Sunday- 
school should seek to know what the Bible 
lesson teaches, not what the question-book or 
the lesson-paper teaches. In this. spirit of 
openness to the truth and in this fidelity to 
the inspired record every doctrine should be 
considered and every rule of conduct tried. 
**To the law and to the testimony,’’ with each 
and all of these counsels, ‘‘if they speak not 
secording to this word, it is because there is 
no light inthem.’’ But have acare lest, froma 
lack of examination, you reject as unscriptural 
that which the law and the prophets show to 
be worthy and precious. 

(a 


.-.eLhe Grand Duchess of Baden, daughter 
ofthe Emperor of Germany, visited not long 
ago the Holy Trinity Sunday-school, at East- 
bourne, England. According to the Church 

Magazine, she took her seat by 
choice upon a bench with the girls of one of 
“the upper classes, and heard a lesson given 
them onthe collect for the day. This visit so 
interested her that she came again and again, to 
observe more thoroughly the workings of the 
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school. Then she made minute inquiries as to 
its organization and management, and obtained 
copies of publications likely to aid her to @ 
fuller understanding of its methods. As a 
memento of her visit, the Grand Duchess pre- 
sented an harmonium to the school, with the 
following pleasant letter accompanying: 

“T have visited the Sunday-school for the 
last four Sundays, and several lessons have been 
given in my presence in a most excellent man- 
ner. The teachers seem to prepare their les- 
sons remarkably well beforehand, and this is 
the reason they are able to the attention, 
as also the affection of the children. I cannot 
express cone how much I have been pleased 
with the ity Sunday-school. May our 
Heavenly Father ae out his richest blessings 
upon all engaged in this work of love. 

‘* Louisz, Grand Duchess of Baden, 
‘* Princess of Prussia. 

“ EASTBOURNE, Sept. 4th, 1873.” 

-e--The camp-meeting idea is to be made 
available in the Sunday-school normal work. 
Dr. Vincent, of the Methodist Church, an- 
nounces his plans for an ‘‘Assembly’’ of Sun- 
day-school workers at Chatauqua Lake, in New 
York State, midway between New York and 
Chicago, in August, .874. This “Assembly” 
will continue in session from ten to fifteen days, 
and its exercises will cover an extended course 
of specimen lessons, teachers’ meetings, Bible 
readings, praise services, conversations, lec- 
tures, sermons, and other helps in preparing 


“Sunday-school teachers for their work. The 


plan certainly has the merit of novelty, and it 
bids fair to be well carried out, through the 
efficiency of its peculiarly capable leader. While 
under the auspices of the Methodist Church, the 
“Assembly” is quite catholic in its bounds ; for, 
as Dr. Vincent remarks, ‘‘in these days it is 
quite impossjble to make such a movement ‘sec- 
tarian’ and quite difficult to maintain its strict 
‘denominational’ character, so that all will be 
welcome,” F 


....Prof. Phelps, of Andover, has made a 
telling plea for Bible services in a lecture 
before his students, which is given in full in 
The Congregationalist. As to ‘the substitution 
of the Sabbath-school for the usual service 
of the afternoon,” a plan much discussed and 
more or less practiced in New England of late, 
he deems this ‘‘ often but by no means always 
the best thing that is practicable” to secure 
good Bible teaching—such teaching as Dr. 
Thomson has advocated as though it were a 
novelty. Dr. Phelps’s approval of this plan 
hinges on the pastor’s activity in the direction 
of the school: & 


‘“*Whether he should be superintendent or 
not is a minor matter. But the duties of the 
hour should be so planned as to give the pastor 
an opportunity, and lay upon him the neces- 
sity of engaging personally and prominently in 
the scriptural teaching. Then he should bring 
to that service the best results of the best and 
latest biblical scholarship at his command. 
He must have not so much the headship of 
position as the héadship of work. No gain, 
but a positive loss, rather, would ensue all 
around if the preaching of the afternoon 
should give place to the school and release the 
pastor from duty there.” 


....A correspondent describing a recent Sun- 
day-school concert, where a Scripture recitation 
by the children moved the hearers to deep feel- 
ing, so that tears flowed freely, says: ‘‘ On the 
whole, we consider it a decided success in every 
particular except one—the collection was affected 
more by the money panic than by all the elo- 
quence we could produce in the concert.”” It 
is often easier and cheaper to cry than to pay. 
Tears are more abundant as a circulating medi- 
um in many Sunday-school gatherings than 
even paper currency or nickel. 


....The Earnest Worker tells of a Sunday- 
school prayer-meeting at the South Baltimore 
station of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
on the day of universal prayer for Sunday- 
schools, where twenty scholars presented 
themselves for prayer in response to an invita- 
tion, and the signs are of ‘‘a glorious revival,” 
It is added of the pastor of this school that he 
is ‘‘a thorough Sunday-school man,’’? who 
‘*makes a specialty of trying to lead the chil- 
dren to Christ.’’ Ministers with that special- 
ty usually have success. 


--.-As the conclusion of his Sunday-school 
observations in this country, Secretary Hart- 
ley, of the London Sunday-school Union, says: 

“ Altogether the ‘get-up’ of American Sun- 
day-schools is more attractive and the general 
arrangements superior to ours; and, although 
I found some schools decidedly inferior to 
many we have in England, my experience has 
led me to the conviction that, upon the average 
both in the matter of buildings and general 
efficiency, notwithstanding some drawbacks, 
the trans-Atlantic Sunday-schools have charac- 
teristics which place them far above our 
schools in England.”’ 

.»..d. Bennet Tyler, of Philadelphia, is con- 
ducting Presbyterian Sunday-school institutes 
in the West, and thus aiding to raise the stand- 
ard of teaching in that region. At Cincinnati 
recently he was assisted by Rev. Drs. Nelson, 
Skinner, McKee, Taylor, Prof. H. 8. Osborn, 
Rey. B. W. Chidlaw, William Reynolds, of Illi- 
nois, and Mrs. Partridge, of St. Louis.’ Such 
workers indicate and promote the progress of 
the Sunday-school cause, 
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SETTLEMENTS. 

BAKER, Jno. T., Presb., Shelbyville and Shel- 
bina, Mo. 

BASSETT, E. B., Cong., Harpersfield, N. Y. 

BOWER, Wrtttam, Epis., of Newark, 0., 
assistant minister St. Luke’s, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

BRANCH, Exam, Cong., Otsego Lake, Mich. 

BRASTON, L. O., Cong., of St. Johnsbury, 
inst., Nov. 8d, White-street ch., Burlington, 
Vt. 

BROWN, R. A., D.D., U. P., inst., Nov, 18th, 
New Castle, Pa. 

CAMPBELL, Joun A., Presb., inst., Oct. Ist, 

aron Hill, Ind. 

COULTER, C. N., Cong., of Banks, stated sup- 
ply, Whitewater, Mich. 

CROFT, C. P., Cong., ord., Oct. 29th, East 
Avon, Conn. 

DELANO, A. J., Bapt., of Jefferson, Ia., at 
Morrison, Til. 

EBBINGHAUS, J. W., Ref. (Ger.), inst., St. 
Paul’s, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

EMMONS, A. B., Cong., of Union Theo. Sem., 
ord., Oct. 28th, Montclair, N. J. 

ERWIN, T. M., Bapt., Brookfield and Ark 
Spring, (Ren Rock,) O. 

FAWCETT, Joun, Cong., stated supply, Cro- 
ton, Mich. 

= W., Bapt., 2d ch., Milo,(Penn Yan), 


mee ~ 8., Bapt., of Montpelier, at Bluffton, 
nd. 
ae Mr., Cong., Bristol Hill, (Volney), 


GROSS, A., Bapt., of Lafayette, Ind., at Chat- 
ham, Ii, 

HAMILTON, J. M., Presb., Plum Creek (New 
Texas), Pa. 

HENDERSON, Joun E., Presb., ord. and inst., 
Oct. 19th, Bowlder, Col. 

HENRY, 8. 8., Ref. (Ger.), inst., Oct. 31st, 
Hinkletown, Pa. 

HERRON, S. P., Presb., Menlo Park, Or. 

HUGHES, I. C., Cong., of Chicago Theo. Sem., 
ord., ‘Oct. 26th, ‘Town-street ch., Colum- 

us, 

KEELER, Caartes A., Presb., of Eden, at 
North Evans, N. Y. 

KELLY, W. V.. Meth,, of Camden, N. J., at 
Buffalo, N. ¥. 

KETCHAM, Henry, Cong., ord. and inst., Oct. 
28th, Austin, Minn. 

eo Ema Joun A., Meth., Perth Amboy, 


a L. B., Ref. (Ger.), Fountain Mills, 

a. 

sia Tie J. C., Bapt., ord., Oct. 18th, Murray, 
a. 


LONG, P. A., Ref. (Ger.), of Navarre, O., at 
Tarrytown, Md. 

MARTIN, Soton, Cong., of Colorado, at West 
Fairlee, Vt. 

MAYBIN, D. C., Bapt., of Morenci, at Bu- 
chanan, Mich. 

MERRILL, Witu1am A., Cong., of Ist cb., 
 — aaa lataeBih stated supply, Lyman, 

e. 

MERRILL, C. W., Cong., of Chicago Theo. 
Sem., ord., as an evangelist, Oct, 29th, St. 
Charles, Il. 

MILLS, E., Bapt., of Spring Lake, at Traverse 
City, Mich. 

MOERDYE, Peter, Ref. (Dutch), inst., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

MOORE, R. R., Presb., inst., Nov. 7th, 4th ch., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

oe “ere J. M., U. P., Prosperity (Tilden), 


NEWELL, H. A., Presb., of Rock Island, Ill, 
stated supply, Rochester, Minn. 

O’BRIEN, J. Howarp, Presb,, ord. and inst., 
ee Glassboro’, aud Bunker Hill, 


PARKER, G. D., Presb., of Vincennes, at Mt. 
Carmel, Ind. 

STEWART, R. L., Presb., Golden City, Col. 

TILLEY, Wit11m, Bapt., at Indianola, Ia. 

VAIL, A. L., Bapt., of Sturgis, Mich., at Engle- 
wood, Ill, 

VAN WAGNER, J. M., JR., Cong., ord., Oct. 
23d, Elmwood, Ill. 

Wale, M., RB. C., of Indian Creek, at Madrid, 
Mo. 


WEBB, T. E., Meth., Beloit, Wis. 
WRIGHT, Moszs, Bapt., Alliance, O. 
CALLS. 

BAIRD, Samus J., D.D., Presb., of Waynes- 
boro, to 3d ch., Richmond, Va. 

BARNARD, O. H., Presb., of Monroe, Wis., to 
Cassopolis, Mich. Accepts. 

BEARD, H. B., Cong,, Little Valley, N. Y. 

BRAND, James, Cong., of Danvers, Mass.,. to 
1st Presb. church, Detroit, Mich. . 

BROWN, B. A., Epis., of Ionia, Mich., at Law- 
rence, Mass. : 

BROWNE, RB, A., D.D., New Castle, Penn, <Ac- 
cepts, 

CLARK, J. B., Epis., St. John’s, Wheeling, 
ot pis., , ng, 


DE LAND, J. L., Bapt., Cairo, Til. 

FILMER, T. T., Bapt., of South Framingham, to 
Webeter, Sasa : res Bt 
FREDERICK, Grsekt H., Bapt., of Roches- 

ter Theo. Sem., to Cottage ch., Cleve 
land, O. 
GRAY, D. B., Cong., Woodland, Cal. 
PALLEDABERG, W., Luth., Quincy, Tl. Ac- 
cep 
HARPER, N., Bapt., of Bunker Ind., to 
1st a Fouiecor, oO. mee), ’ 
HOLMES, M. W., Ba of City, Mich, 
to Li qt Bay City, , 
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ania Conn Cong., of Cromwell, to Mont- 


JONES, Joun §,, Presb., of Brown Memoriai 
ch., Baltimore, Md., to Arch-street ch., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

KEIFFER, 8. B., Luth., Reedsburgh, Ohio, 
Accepts. ~ 

KOPLIN, A. B., Ref. (Ger. ), of Elk Lick, to Cata 
saqua, Pa, Accepts. 

JOHNSON, Frayxuam, D.D., Bapt., of Newark, 
N. J., to Old Cambridge, Mass. 

JULIAN, W. A., Luth., of Saddle River, N. J., 
to 8t. Enoch’s, Mill Hill, N.C. Accepts, 

KUMNEY, T. 8., D.D., Epis., St. Peter's, 
Germantown, Penn. Accepts. 

LAMB, W. A., Cong., of Andover Theo. Sem., 
stated supply, Kkville, (Peabody), Mass. 
Accepts. . 

LEATHERS, A., Luth., of Ligonier, Ind., to 
Claremont, Ill. Accepts. 

MILLER, Ricwarp, Cong., of Chicago Theo, 
9 to Emerald Grove and Johnstown, 

8. 


MILLER, J., Epis., Church of the Messiah, 
Port Richmond, Philadelphia, Penn. Ac- 
cepts. 

MoCUTCHEN, F., Presb., Waynesboro, Va. 

NOBLE, Cuar.es, Cong,, of Washin D.C., 
to Franklin, N. Y. ‘Accepts. wm 

PIDDOCK, CHarues A., Bapt., of Madison 
University, stated supply, Claremont, Mass. 

PUTNAM, Hiram B., Cong., of West. Con- 
cord, N. H., to Tabernacle ch., Salem, 
Mass. 

READ, E. A., Univ., Westminster, Mass, 

RICHARDSON, D. W., Cong., stated supply, 
Royalston, Mass. 

ROSBORO, 8. R., Cong., of Woodland, Cal., to 
Reno, Nev. 

SAWYER, E. H., Bapt., of Oswe, Il, to 
Kirkwood, cin a 
SCUDDER, W. W., Cong., of Brooklyn, N.tY., 

to 1st ch., Glastonbury, Conn. 

SHAW, SamvEt, Ref. (Ger.), of Congress, O., to 
Salem, Penn. 

SMITH, N. 8., Presb., Delaware, O. Accepts. 

SPEER, Joun §., U. P., 2d ch., Canonsburgh, 
Penn. 

SPINNING, G. L., Presb., of Berlin, Wis., to 
Hannibal, Mo. Accepts. , 
SWETT, C. D., Bapt., of Brentwood, N. H., to 

Manchester, Mags. 

THOMAS, J. B., D.D., Bapt., of Chicago, Ill, 
to Pierrepont-st. and 1st chs., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

THOMPSON, A., Luth., of New Millport, to 
Schellsburg, Pa. Accepts. 

WAKEFIELD, Wii11am, Cong., of Brimfield, 
to La Harpe, Ill. Accepts. 

WEIDNER, ReEvERE F., Luth., Grace ch., Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J. Accepts. 

WINELEY, J. W., Unit., of Boston, Mass., to 
Castine, Me. 

WYCOFF, C. W., Presb., Bethel, Penn. 


REMOVALS, 


ALLYN, A. M., Bapt., Charlotte, Mich. 

BANCROFT, N. D., Bapt., Waterford, Mich., 
resigns. 

BRIANT, J. INGERSOLL, Cong., Sharon, Mass. 

BULKELEY, Justus, D.D., Bapt., of Shurtleff 
Coll., to 1st ch., Peoria, Tl. 

CHAMBERLIN, W. A., Cong., Oshkosh, Wis., 
resigns. Leaves Dec. 28th. 

COON, R. R., Bapt., Havanna, Ill, resigns. 
Leaves Noy, 94. ‘ . 

HAMLIN, W. §., Bapt., Carstown, O., resigns. 
Leaves Dec. Ist. 

HOYT, Jamezs P., Cong., Sherman, Conn. 

JONES, L. O., Bapt., Millard, Wis., resigns. 

KIRK, A. G., Bapt., 1st ch., Lima, O., resigns. 
Til health. 


LAMB, E. E., Cong., Shelburne Falls, Mass. 
LEWIS, E. M., Cong., Wheatland, Mich. 
PASCO, M. K., Cong., St. John’s, Mich. 
POERNER, J. B., Ref. (Ger.), Defiance, O. 
RANDOLPH, Peter, Bapt., Ebenezer ch., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
ROWLEY, J., Bapt., Iona, Mich., resigns. 
STILLWELL, E., Bapt., Kingston, O. 
TUNISON, J. G., Bapt., Alliance, O. 
VARNUM, D. W., Bapt., Franklinville, N. Y. 
WARREN, Joun, Bapt., Easton, Mass. 
WILLIAMS, J. T., Luth., Boalsburg, Penn. 


DEATHS, 


GILLIGAN, Fr., R. C., Lockbaven, Penn. 

HANSON, Francis R., Epis., Baltimore, Md., 
Oct. 2ist., aged 65. . 

HELMERSHAUSEN, E. A., Meth., Thomaston, 
Me., Nov. 10th. 

HORLEIN, J., Luth., editor of the Iowa Kir- 
chenblatt, Iowa City, Ia., Oct. 17th. 

O’MULLANE, D., R. C., Brooklyn, N. J., Oct. 
23d, aged 36. 

PALMER, J., Luth., Serbin, Tex. 

RUTHMAN, J. W., R. C., New Orleans, La. 

ero AntHony, J., R. C., Brookhaven, 


THIENPONT, Emanuzt, R. C., Logan, O. 

WAYMAN, B. C., Luth., Madison C. H., Va., 
Oct, 19th. 

WRIGHT, WorturnaTon, Cong., Buffalo, N. 
Y,, Oct. 28th, aged 89. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BELL, Newton H., Cong., of Owatonna, Minn., 
has been appointed missionary to Eastern 
Turkey by the American Board. 

CUMMINS, Gzo. D., Epis., has resigned his 
office a8 assistant bishop in the Diocese of 
Kentucky. a 

GUENTHER, M., Luth., of one : 
been elected professor in the ynod Semi- 
nary, St. Louis, Mo. 


STELLING. G. F., Luth., of 1st ch., Harris- 
burgh, Pa., has been elected vice-presiden* 
and professor of belle-lettres in Witten- 


burg College, Springfield, O, 
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[ho adore xo0re geitleméa ob 60) Me., 
lately made an evening call upon a young lady, 
and got rather shabbily-treated. It was getting 

. along toward 9 o’clock, when the young lady 
- inquired the time of evening. ‘‘ Five minutes 
‘to nine,’”® was the reply. ‘How long will it 
stake you to go home?’ ‘Five minutes, I 
‘should judge,’’ ‘‘ Then,” said the young lady, 
‘“if you start now you will get home just at 9 
‘o’clock.”’ 


ee The following conversation is reported 
‘between two Dell-boys atvthe Fifth; Avenue 
\lotel, New York : Pat asks Mike “ What's this 
wuspension of the banks?’ ‘‘ Hist ye!’ Mike 
weplies. ‘‘T’ll tell ye. Suppose ye have fiye 
cents.” ‘Yis.”’ ‘Leave it wid me.” ‘ Yis.”” 
“Next day ye-want it, and ye ax me for it.” 
“Yis.’? “Itell ye: ‘No, sir, ’'ve used it me- 
self.’ 


..A Liverpool pilot was brought over on a 
Cunard steamer, the weather being so heavy 
that they could not land him. A gentleman 
asked: ‘‘ What must he have said when he saw 

“Boston?” ‘Oh!’ said a gentleman, ‘‘he prob- 
vably exclaimed: ‘ That Mersey I to others show 
.theé Mersey show to me.’”” 


.+..A country paper says that, in reply-toa 
question from the lecture committee of the 
. Chief townof ‘the district as to the subject of a 
lecturete be given at the institution, the lec- 
turer telegraphed: “A Taste of Naples and 
Rome.”’ The telegraph made it read ‘‘A Taste 
-of Apples and Ram.” 


.-A hint for Nast. Uncle James walking 
swith niece Mary, aged. four, points to the moon, 
on whose disk the dark parts show quite plain- 

_ ly, and says: “ There’ is a'man in the moon. 
burning brush.” The infantile realist pnts up 
her little nese and sniffs, saying: ‘‘ Yes, I’mell 
the ’moke.” 


te 


..A serlous-looking person had charge of 
the grammar division of a school examination, 
and gave a bright-looking boy thi’ séntence to 
correct: “‘ Between you and I this is good but- 
ter.”? The boy shortlv returned the slip thus 
marked: ‘Incorrect: the imp-pee is omit- 
ted.”’ 


oes That was a pretty bright. insolveut who, 
when asked if he proposed to turn in that large 
estate be had in Vermont among his assets in 
the way of settlement, replied, in surprise ; 
“Oh! no. That is ott of the question. If I 
turned:that in I should not be insolvent.’’ 


....A political. orator, speaking of a certain 
general whom he professed tu admire, said that 
_on the field of battle he was always found where 

the bullets were thickest. ‘* Where was that?” 
-asked one of his auditors. ‘In the ammunition 
ywagon,”’ yelled another. 


..A philosopher remarks that there is 
something peculiarly instructive in standing 
upon a street-corner in a large city and watch 
the men all rushing around trying to make 
money and the women all floating around try- 
ing to spend it. 


..Bunehes of autumn leaves are said to-be 
very beautiful evening decorations if a lighted 
candle be aet behind them. If the flame of the 
candle be allowed to touch one of.them, the 
brilliancy of the display .is greatly increased. 


..A city carrier of a Missouri paper on 
publication day seats himself.in the nearest 
saloon, and in the course of afew minutes de- 
livers each subscriber his paper in person, thus 
saving time and shoe-leather. 


..A Western paper, in describing an acci- 
dent, recently, says, with considerable candor: 
“Dr. Crawford was called; and under his 
prompt and skillful.treatment the young man 
died on Wednesday night.” 


.. Coleridge, when lecturing as a young man, 
was once violently hissed. He immediately re- 
‘torted ; “* When a cold stream of truth is poured 
on red-hot prejudices, no wonder that they 
hiss.” 

.. Two little girls were comparing progress 
in catechism study. ‘I’ve got to original sin,” 
said one, ‘‘How far have you got?’ ‘Me? 
Oh! I’m away beyond redemption,” said the 
other. 

-«-eA very superior quality of champagne is 
‘now made with petroleum ,as,the chief ingredi- 
ent. The manufacturers claim that it is the 
best that has ever benzine. 

\ see How has the little busy moth 
Improved our winter fars ! 
From eating muffs and seal-skin hats 
No camphor it deters. 
+++» When your pocketbook gets empty, and 


everybody knows it, y: you can put all your friends 
in it, and it won't “bulge out” worth a cent. 


oss When a young lady gives herself away, 
does she lose her self-possession ? 


o+Bilence ie golden, but specie’s silver., 
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“Mews of the Week. 


THe “ Virginius’’' affair continues to cause 
much excitement. On the 7th inst. the captain 
and thirty-six of the crew were executed at 
Santiago de Cuba, and on the next day twelve 
more of the Cuban volunteers on the vessel 
were shot, the captain and crew being killed by 
a squad of marines in the public square, while 
twelve of the insurgents were shot in front of 
the slaughter-house wall. On the 10th fifty- 
seven more were shot at Santiago, making 110 
in all, The steamer had about 170 souls on 
board, all of whom, with the exception of 
elghteen, have been condemne® to death, of 
whom four have been set at liberty by the 
ccurt and fourteen have been co:demned to 
the chain-gang. Orders have been given to 
Rear-Admiral. George H. Scott, commanding 
the North Atlantic Squadron, to leave. Norfolk 
Navy Yard on Monday, in the flag-ship “‘Worces- 
ter,” for Havana.* Most of the navy-yards 
of the country are actively engaged: in making 
naval preparations. Further comment upon 
this remarkable affair is made elsewhere. The 
Spanish Brigadier-General Bascones reports 
that’he encountered a force of insurgents at 
Sacra, in the Central Department, on the after 
noon of Nov. 3h, and that the latter were de- 
feated and ror led, with a loss of 100 killed and 
a large number wounded. The loss of the 
Spanish troops was fifty-four killed. 


--The revolutionary government near To- 
luca, Mexico, which pronounced against the 
new constitutional reforms, has been dispersed 
and the movement suppressed, with the loss of 
35 lives, The commission of Congress does not 
approve of the railroad contract with Mr. 
Plumb; but gives President Lerdo power to 
make a contract with one of the three railroad 
companies represented, or others, within eight 
days, and return the same to Congress for its 
approval. 

....The compromise between the Right. and 
Left in the French Assembly threatens to fall 
through, since the Government and the Right 
have decided to insist on the unconditional 
prolongation of President MacMahon’s term 
for ten years, Elections for members of, the 
Assembly have been ordered to be held on the 
14th of December. in the departments of Fin- 
istere and Sciue and Oise. Three thousand 
Communists are still in prison awaiting trial. 


.- Tbe Northern Cheyennes and Arrapahoes 
have protested against the decision of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs that they must go 
upon the reservation in the Indian Territory, 
with their Southern brethrep, in accordance 
with their treaty made with General Sherman, 





‘in 1868.. President Grant has informed them 


that Commissioner Smith’s decision must be 
sustained. 


..In the Lamar case, brought by Gazaway 
B. Lamar against Charles A. Dana, editor of the 
New York Sun, for false imprisonment while 
Mr. Dana was Assistant Secretary of War, a 
verdict was last -week rendered for the defend- 
ant by direction of the court. 


....The Attorney-General has decided that 
Alaska is to be regarded as an Indian country, 
and that no spirituous liquor or wine can be in- 
troduced into it without'an order of the War 
Department for that purpose. 


.-The minister of justice of the Nether- 
ads has informed the Chamber of Deputies 
that it is mecessary to conclude an extradition 
treaty between the governments of that coun- 
try and the United States, 


..The.German Federal Council has ordered 
the ‘distribution’ ‘among ‘the ‘states of the Ger- 
mat Empfre of another installment of the 
French war indemnity, amounting to 30,000,- 
000 thalers. 


..A jury was finally obtained in the Tweed 
case © last week, and Mr. Wheeler H. Peckham 
made the opening address for the prosecution; 
last Thursday. The attendance of spectators 
is small, 

...-The Dean of Westminster, and not’ the 
Dean of Canterbury, is to g6'to St, Petersburg 
to perform the marriage of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh with the Grand Duchess Marié of Russia. 


..The Indians are still warlike in the Facto 
Basin country in Arizona, and forty-six of them, 
while ona scout, recently, were overtaken and 
killed by a portion of the Sixth Cavalry. 


...-Intelligence has been received in London 
that a famine prevails in Greenland, caused by 
the failure of. the fisheries. In one village 150 
persois have starved to death. 


...sCount von Roon has: been relieved from 
the ministry of war of Prussia. His. successor 
will probably be Lieut.-Gen. von Kameke. 

-.Ex-President Johnson has replied to 
J 2. a Holt concerning the necammendation to 
mercy in the Surratt case. 

.» Willers’s pig I in this state is about 
%, 000; 





THE NEW TESTAMENT TEXT.* 


Tue Revision of the New Testament Text, 
by Profs. Milligan and Roberts, is one-of 
the most interesting of the publications 
which the new work of biblical revision has 
called forth.. Its authors are both of them 
scholars of: high repute; and they have 
shown themselves competent to do what 
men of sufficient learning cannot always ac- 
complish—that is, to make a somewhat dif- 
ficult and complicated subject comprehen- 
sible to ordinary readers. One of the most 
serious, —- probably. the most serious of all 
the tasks involved. in the revision of the 
English version of the New Testament 
grows out of the necessity of amending the 
original text, and out: of ‘the multitude of 
passages in which it is requisite to choose 
from the various readings. The little vol- 
ume before us explains the origiu of these 
textual variations, and the principles on 
which verdicts are made up with reference 
to them; and it also furnishes some of the 
resulis which: are reached in this branch of 
biblical criticism. 

In the First Part the origin of the various 
readings in the unintentional or designed 
errors of copyists and the nature and amount 
of these errors are explained. The sources 
from. which the means of correction are 
drawn are likewise set forth ; first, the existing 
manuscripts of the New Testament, which 
are said to be 1583 in number, of which 127 
are uncials, dating from the 4th to the 10th 
century ; secondly, the ancient versions—the 
Syriac, the Latin, the Egyptian, the Gothic, 
the Armenian, the .Aithiopic;. thirdly, quo- 





‘tations. from the books of tae New Testa- 
e¢ment in ancient writers. To these state- 


ments there is: subjoined a brief sketch of 
modern criticism in this department from 
the days of Erasmus to those of Tregelles, 
Tischendorf, and Scrivener. Having thus 
enumerated the various sorts of evidence to 
which the appeal must be made, our authors 
next lay down the criterion for determining 
the relative value of the different witnesses 
and the process by which a right decision is 
reached. In such’a case it is not the amount, 
but much more the character of the testi- 
mony that is of chief account. Patris- 
tic citations are of little weight when com- 
pared with Greek manuscripts and ancient 
versions. Secondly. The ancient manuscripts 
are, of course, of higher autbority than 
those which are of later date. Thirdly. 
Among the earlier extant manuscripts, some 
can be proved to be better than others. 
Our primary authorities are thus reduced to 
avery small number.. Next we havea care 
ful statement of the principles of external 
and of internal evidence, by which criticism 
must be guided. In the latter part of the 
work some of the results of the application 
of these principles are noted. Naturally, 
under this head there is frequently room for 
a difference of opinion. The authors would 
take the reading in Matt. xi,19—‘‘ But wis- 
dom was justified of her works”; in Mark iii, 
29—‘But he that shall blaspheme against the 
Holy Ghost hath never forgiveness, but is 
guilty of an.eternal sin”; in Luke. ii, 14— 


‘Glory to God in the highest; and on.earth — 


peace, in men whom)in his: good. pleasure 
he hath chosen”; in dobn i, 18—'' No man 
hath seen God at any time; the only-begot- 
ten God which is in the bosom of the Father 
hath declared him’”; in Acts xx, 28—‘‘ The 
church of God which he hath purchased 
with hisown blood”; in Rom. v, 1i—‘‘ There- 
fore, being justified by fuith, let us have 
peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ’; in I. Peter iii, 15—‘‘ But sanctify 
Christ as Lord in your hearts.” We have 
not space to give further examples of the ap- 
plication of the rules of eriticism which are 
furnished in this volume. With regard to cer- 
tain of thes¢ suggested readings we doubt, 
and with regard to some others we should 
demur. In the concluding pages the books 
of the New Testament are taken up in their 
ordér, and the textual connections which the 
authors would advocate are recorded. The 
work is one which, a8 a whole, we can cor- 

*TaE Workps oF THE NEW TESTAMENT, as altered 
by transmission and ascertained by modern criticism. 
Kor, popular: use. By. WILLIAM MILLIGAN, D, D., 
Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism, Aber- 
deen; and the Rey. ALEXANDER ROBERTS, D.D., 
Professor of Humanity, St. Andrews. matamargirs* 7. 
& T, Clark, 1873, 
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‘dially recommend to our readers as 8 clear 
exhibition of important facts and pritciples 
on a matter of extreme fnterest to all intelli- 
gent Christians. 

We are heartily in favor of the enterprise, 
which bas now fairly. commenced, of .cor- 
recting King James's version according to 
the demands of a more advanced scholar- 
ship. The work is begun under favorable 
auspices, and if the revisers on botl sides of 
the Atlantic eourageously abide by the rules 
which they have themselves laid down, 
and are not too much swayed by a senti- 
mental conservatism, English readers will 
eventually be put in possession of a transla- 
tion which will be.an essential improvement 
upon the authorized version, without the 
loss of any of its characteristic excellences. 
The idiomatic force and pith of our old En- 
glish Bible, with its peculiar rhythm, will be 
retained, while its obsolete and now unintel- 
ligible. phraseology will disappear and its 
mistakes will be rectified. - 





MINOR NOTICES. 


We have. to thank Mr. T. W.. Higginson 
for giving us, in his: Oldport Days, a thoroughly 
delightful book. With its contents readers of 
the Atiantic are already familiar. In their pres- 
ent form they are set off by hebiotype: illustra- 
tions, which. recall familiar Newport scenes, 
from the old Stone Mill and the bathing beach 
to the State House, with its great moony dial, 
that shives of nights with a sort of diluted 
light, as if gas-light lost its. brilliancy atia dis 
tance from the large cities. The book, how- 
ever, is much. better then the illustrations. 
Few Americans who care. for eulture will 
need to be reminded that Mr. Higginson is 
master. of a style more, charming» -than 
almost any other in our recent ‘literature. 
The touches of characterization-are sharp ‘and 
just, even in, the praises .of ‘‘Oldport,??», Mr. 
Higginson asks, for instance: ‘‘Is there any 
other place in America where’ gentlemen still 
take off their hats to one another on the public 
promenade? The hat is here what: it still is in 
Southern Europe, the lineal successor of the 
sword as. the mark of a gentleman. It: is 
noticed that, in going from Oldport to New 
York or Boston, one is liable to be-betrayed by 
au over-flourish of the hat, as is an Arkansas 
man by.a display of the bowie-knife.”’ We do 
not know how it is in Boston; bat. im New 
York there is gaucherie enough about the mere 
bidding good-morning, to say nothing of 
such romantic visions of courtesy as that of 
gentlemen taking off their hats to each 
other. Mr. Higginson’s sarcasm is seldom far 
away. Speaking of the Newport boatmen, he 
says: “There'is a certain dreaminess about 
them, in ‘whatever posture. Indeed, they re- 
mind one quite closely of the Gefman boat- 
man in Uhland, who carried his reveries so far 
as to accept three fares from one passenger.” 
There ate exquisite bits of description, as of 
the revolying light; on page 33. ‘* It seems 
to bud or bubble out of the low, dark horizon ; a 
moment and it fs mot, and then another 
moment andit is. With one throb the trem- 
ulous light is born; with another throb it has 
reached its full size, and looks at you, coy and 
defiant; and almost in that instant it is utterly 
gone, ... as if soft petals of darkness clasped 
it in.”* The litetdy artist may find new themes 
constantly in the world of modern phenomena 
like these already noticed, and Mr. Higginson 
has been peculiarly successful in observing and 
in gathering them in. His book has a perma. 
nent literary value. (J. R. Osgood & Co.) 


.-Much_ may be said in praise of Hamilton 
Aidé’s Fenruddocke. Itreminds us not little, 
at times, of. Bulwer’s “‘ Devereux,’ being writ- 
ten in the same narratiy tobi phical style, 
though it has not the dramatic, attraciions of 
that story and much less of its literary power. 
But the characters are, for the most part, fine- 
ly drawn; and convince us that this author has 
actually “‘seen life’ before having’ written 
about it. In all autobiographical story there 
is a chance for close psychical analysis—not 
alone on the part of the narrator with regard 
to himself, but also in his-dealings with other 
characters—that gives him undewiable advan- 
tage(in this respect, at least)-over an author 
who writes inthe usual third person singular. 

It cannot be said that Mr. Aidé always‘avails 
himself of this advantage, though now and thén 
he does so—rather noticeably in the character of 
Marie @’Arnhcim, a femme incomprise,'a person 
who manages to make herself misunderstood 
by nearly every one who comes into contact 
with her, but who conceals under a somewhat 
unconventional surface a noble and selfacri- 
ficing character. 

There eve many stupid nore in Penruddocke 
and quite a avmber of wicked ones: Lady 
Rachel, who does not pretisely come “within 
the eategory of tiese latter, but/only tarrowly 
escapes it, is drawn with a very masterly hand. 
Altogether this book is o rather eurioug bieud>- 















ing of that.eort of literary matter which steiil 
the hastiest readers, with a stronger pabulum 
for those who ,value something .more 
than fashionable gossip and the eternal 
“country-house party.” At times Pin- 
ruddocke is almost flippant in its light- 
ness, and at times of a thoroughly opposite 
charaéter, in this very changeability reminding 
us again of Bulwer’s earlier romances. We 
eannot give the book unlimited praise, for at 
times it drags, and the characters, though well 
drawn, do not always interest the reader. 
Then, too, an absurd attempt is made to intro- 
duce an American “‘ backwoodsman” and his 
daughter. Nothing could be less backwoods- 
manlike than John Penruddocke’s whole be- 
havior. Indeed, when the author has made 
him mention the * Red Indians” and address 
his daughter by the surprisingly un-American 
vocative of “lass,” Mr. Aidé evidently thinks 
he has given his beckwoodsman all the local 
color necessary. (J. R. Osgood & Co.) 


.-“*To-day the American woman is, to 
speak plainly, physically unfit for her duties as 
woman, and is, perhaps, of all civilized females 
the least qualified to undertake those weightier 
tasks which tax so heavily the nervous system 
of man. She is not fairly up to what Nature 
asks from her as wife and mother. How will 
she sustain herself under the pressure of those 
yet more exacting duties which nowadays she 
is eager to share with the man?’ These words 
are quoted (from a work already noticed In 
these columns) in a little book by Dr. Edward 
H. Clarkeon Sez in Education. Ove of Dr. 
Clarke’s conclusions is that the “* identical ed- 
ucation of the two sexes is a crime before God 
and humanity, that physiology protests against 
and that experience weeps over.’’ There is 
no need of such heated language in the dis- 
cussion of ‘a scientific question; but Dr. 
Clarke’s positions are sound and all physiolo- 
gists must regret the ignorance which sets aside 
the eternal sexual differences of mind and body, 
and undertakes to prescribe the same careers 
for women and for men. ‘Physiology con- 
demns the identical aud pleads for the appropri- 
ate education of the sexes; so that boys may 
become men, and girls women, and both have a 
fair chance to do and become their best.” The 
main point of the book is that continuous la- 
bor, of. whatever kind, can never properly be 
expected of women during the middle period of 
their lives, and especially during the first years 
of puberty. Every teacher or employer of 
girls should read this excellent book. (J. R. 
Osgood & Co.) 


.. Romain Kalbris, the most delightful book 
oi boys’ adventures that we have read for many 
a day, is well translated from the French of 
Hector Malot, by. Mrs. Julia MeNair Wright, 
and is thoroughly praiseworthy, while its illus- 
trations by Emile Bayard are unusually good. 
Messrs. Porter & Coates, of Philadelphia, have 
done a good thing for American children in 
giving shem this choice story in an English 
dress. In striking contrast to this modest 
French story is For Hunting, one of ‘The 
Camping-out Series,” a work of the modern 
‘Young America” stamp, ‘recorded,’ says 
the title-page, ‘“‘by Raed’? and edited by 
C. A. Stephens. That the book is issued 
by J. R. Osgood & Co. cannot blind us to the 
fact that its whole tenor is loud, pretentious, 
vulgar, vide pp. 127-180; irreverent, vide p. 173, 
and thoroughly objectionable. In refreshing 
contrast to this is Child Life in Prose, charm- 
ingly illustrated and filled with the choicest 
extracts, selected in loving sympathy with child- 
hood by the poet whom every childlike heart, 
young or old, delights to honor—J. G. Whittier. 
In this pleasant toil, if we may judge from a 
bint in the preface, Mr. Whittier has been 
aided by the critical taste of Miss Lucy Larcom. 
(Jas. R. Osgood & Co.) Mati’s Follies, also 
published by Osgood & Co., contains some 
very pleasantly written stories of little people, 
by Mary N. Prescott. 


....Mr. B. G, Northrop has published a col- 
lection of papers upon the question of Hduca- 
tion Abroad, a considerable part of which iscom- 
posed of letters upon the subject of European 
training for American youth, written by various 
American educators to Mr. Northrop. Presi- 
dent Eliot says: ‘I should want to have an 
American boy who was destined to pass his 
adult life in Germany educated at a German 
gymnasium and et a German university.. For 
similar reasons I should want to have a German 
boy. who was to spend his life in the United 
Btates. educated at American schools and in an 


American college, in spite of the fact that our | 


educational institutions of all grades are inferior 
tothe German. . . . The most important 
things in education are not school and uaivers- 
ity programmes; but, rather, home affections, 
young companionships, natural scenery and cli- 
mate, national customs and manners, hereditary 
beliefs, and the prevailing mental atmosphere.” 
These words touch the essence of the question, 
which..is, in the main, the question between 
culture and business.. For worldly success in 
America an American training is, doubtless, 
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much the best... Fomother. 
still continue to send th 
for an education. Meanwhile, Mr. Northrop 
has here gathered together, all_the arguments 


against a foreign course of study. (A. 8. Barnes 
& Co.) 


-.-The Two Widows, by Annie Thomas (Mrs. 
Pender Cudlip), isa novel which begins and, 
indeed, develops itself something after Mr. 
Wilkie Collins’s style, iuteresting us in the ex- 
planation of an obscure and rather original 
mystery—original, although if relates to that 
threadbare topic, a disputed inheritance. After 
being greatly pleased, not alone by the clever 
management of the story, but also by the con- 
trasting and grouping of the characters them- 
selves, we are surprised to find that, although 
the mystery is now unraveled in every 
most minute particular, and although Mrs. 
Cudlip has now the best of all excuses for 
writing finis, she still continues with her story, 
at the expense of the reader’s patience. 
A writer whose laurels were ungrudgingly 
given her need not have let a book of this 
ill-finished character go forth among the read- 
ing world. Careless writing we can sometimes 
half forgive if a novelist from whom in days 
past we have had unobjectionable syntax be- 
comes more prolific and at the same time no 
less amusing. And, while itis trne that Mrs. 
Cudlip is a much more prolific author than 
Miss Thomas used to be, The Two Widows indi- 
cates that her occasional slip-shod sentences are 
not the only blemish that she has to remove. 
(Harpers.) 


...»-Mr. William Gilpin, late governor of 
Colorado, has made a plump octavo book, with 
charts, on the Mission of the North American 
People. “Our country is immensely grand,’ 
says he; “‘and to understand it in its simple 
grandeur is not an extravagance, but is a 
homespun matter-of-fact duty. If we flinch 
from this duty we recede from the divine mission 
chalked out for us by the Creator’s hand, sink 
below the dignity of our ancestors, and fall into 
the decrepitude of the voluntary, illiterate, and 
emasculate subjects of Europe.’’ ‘Behold the 
oracular goal to which our eagles march, and 
whither the phalanx of our states and peoples 
moves harmoniously on.”” We have not space 
to give any idea of the wonderful enthusiasm 
of Mr. Gilpin upon this theme. We will only 
mention that, as if in a sort of divine frenzy, 
he has repeated page after page of the same 
matter no less than three times in this one vol- 
ume. An instanceof this the reader will find by 
comparing pages 68 with 142 and 182. Never 
wasa hobby more enthusiastically bestridden 
than by Gov. Gilpin; 

“ And when he next doth ride abroad, 
May we be there to see.” 

-...The author of ‘‘ The Wide, Wide World,” 
in The Little Camp on Hagle Hill, gives an intro- 
ductory lesson on the Lord’s Prayer through 
the lips of Mr. Murray, a gentleman of the 
‘Mr. John” school. Fanny's Birthday Gift, by 
Joanna H. Mathews, of the “Bessie Books’’ 
fame, inculcates cheerfulness and unselfishness ; 
and Trufile Nephews, in spite of its ill-chosen 
title, contains four very clever stories of En- 
glish life, by Rev. P. B. Power,M. A. These 
books, published by Robert Carter and Broth- 
ers, are all much better than the average Sun- 
day-school story-book. It is only to be regret- 
ted that the careful and critical judgment 
which renders it well-nigh certain that 
nothing false or stupid in literature will 
reach our children through the Carters could 
not also reject what is untrue or weak or 
slovenly in art, and so give us books either 
with no pictures at allor with those that are 
really excellent. 


..-. The Carters have published a new edition 
of Matthew Henry’s Commentary in nine vol- 
umes octavo. It is rather late to criticise a 
work which was first issued one hundred and 
sixty-seven years ago; but we may say that 
this edition, although apparently printed from 
old plates, is legibly printed on good white 
paper and substantially bound. We think the 
advertisement which accompanies the edition 
quite accurate in saying that “‘it would be easy 
to name commentators more critical, more philo- 
sophical, or more severely erudite” than Henry. 
The further statement that none have been so 
successful as he in making the Bible understood 
is perhaps a little too large. That his notes are 
of solid value is, however, an undoubted fact. 
The old commentator had a rich fund of com- 
mon sense and a quick insight into the biblical 
writings, and his portly volumes have been a 
mine of wealth to generations of devout stu- 
dents. 


....The Putnams reissue a new and enlarged 
edition of their book-manual, The Best Reading. 
The book is an excellent aid. to the collectors 
of small libraries, though it makes no aim to 
take the place of the costly and elaborate man- 
uals of Ebert, Brunet, or Lowndes. Under the 
heading “‘ Newspapers,’’ in the index, we ob- 
serve several errors, one that of citing Mul- 
ford’s book, ‘‘ The Nation,’’ as an authority 
on the subject. From the same house we 
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Atlas ‘of TS Elica > i in ite 
origin ; en another~—of Scripture Geography. 
They contain 15 and 16 maps, respectively. 
Geological Stories are papers by J. G. Taylor, 
F.L.8., which originally appeared in ‘Science 
Gossip” and in other magazines, and are good 
popular accounts of geological subjects. 

..A curious treatise is the Alchemy of Happi- 
ness, by Mohammed Al-Ghazzali, the “‘ chief wit- 
ness for Islamism,” in the phrase of modern 
Mohammedan scholars. Mr. Lewes in the last 
edition of his “‘ Biographical History of Philos- 
ophy” has found room for a discussion of Ghaz- 
zali’s philosophical views ; and Tholuck called 
him remarkable “for learning and ingenuity.” 
According to Ibn Khallikan, ‘* Ghazzali’s ruling 
passion was making public exhortations”; and 
the book reads well enough in English, though 
we are a little weak in our recollections of the 
work in the original Arabic. It is translated by 


. Mr. Henry A. Homes, librarian of the state 


library at Albany, and beautifully printed by 
J. Munsell. 


.-That. Dean. Howson. is better qualified 
than almost any living man to treat of the 
Character of St. Paul will be generally admitted, 
and the four lectures on this subject which 
have been printed by Dodd & Mead show the 
results of his careful study of the great apostle’s 
career and character. The lectures treat of 
Paul’s “Tact and Presence of Mind,’’ his 
“Tenderness and Sympathy,’’ his ‘* Conscien- 
tiousness and Integrity,” his “‘ Thanksgiving 
and Prayer,” and his “Courage and Perse- 
verance’’—thus bringing before the mind, by a 
series of careful drawn sketches from the Scrip- 
tures, his characteristic traits. Itis the work 
of aman whohas made himself master of his 
topic. 


eeeeThere is no-man in the United States 
better fitted than A. 8. Packard, Jr., to write 
such a book as would be indicated by the title 
of Our Common Insects. This volume is not an 
abridgment of the author’s ‘“‘Guide to the 
Study of Insects,”’ but an, independent work, 
profusely illustrated with excellent cuts, and 
giving not mere Jists of our insect fauna, but a 
study of their physiology, process of develop- 
ment, and ‘habits. It containsa great amount 
of information, and those who are speculative- 
ly inclined will be interested ina careful discus- 
sion of the theories in reference to the evolu- 
tion of insects. (American Naturalists’ Agency, 
Salem.) 


.»The American Tract Society publishes a 
series of pleasant little English stories, illus- 
trating the ‘Charity’? chapter, They are 
Alice Maitland’s Trial, Ethel Seymour, Rachel 
White's Fault, Dora Felton’s Visit, Frank Mer- 
ton’s Conquest, Oakfield Lodge, The Concert Pro- 
gramme, and Horace Carlton’s Essay. Wilson’s 
Kindling Dépit, a good story for boys who dis- 
like work, by Mrs. C. E. R. Parker, and A 


Week's Holiday, which contains a number of 
short stories for children, by 8. Annie Frost, 
are published by the same Society. 


-...Professor Henry Evers’s little book on 
Steam and the Steam Engine is a trustworthy 
manual, discussing heat, steam, the various 
parts or fanctions of the steam engine, and 
giving a good account of that much misunder- 
stood subject, steam explosions. They are 
classified under the subject of the spheroidal 
condition of water, water purged from air, and 


excessive ned and may be studied with in- 
terest during the present Government experi- 
ments on boilers at Sandy Hook. (Putnams.) 


..-The Harpers send us a neat 12mo ‘Li- 
brary” edition of Wilkie Collins’s novels—Poor 
Miss Finch, The New Magdalen, and The Woman 
in White being the latest volumes ; and another 


version, Little Dorrit, of their 8vo edition. of 
Dickens. p 
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Published and mailed, postpaid, by 


J.L. PETERS, 599 Broadwa, N.Y. 


READY IN A FEW DAYS: 
New and Popular Books. 





I 
SAXE HOLWS STORIES. 


INCLUDING: 

DRAXY MILLER’S DOWRY. THE ONE-LEGGED' 
DANCERS. THE ELDER’S WIFE (Sequel to Draxcy 
Miller’s Dowry). WHOSE WIFE WAS SHE? HOW 
ONE WOMAN KEPT HER HUSBAND. ESTHER 
WYNNE’S LOVE LETTERS. 


{ vol. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


These stories are unique in recent literature for 
their intensity, their fascination, their thorough 
knowledge of the human heart, and the marvelous 
powers of description which they display. The gems of 
poetry scattered through their beautiful and subtile 
fabric constitute one of their most interesting and at- 
tractive characteristics and warrant the verdict uni- 
versally pronounced, as the stories have from time to 
time appeared in Scribner’s Monthly, that Saxe Holm is 
one of the most versatile and accomplished of Ameri- 
can writers of fiction. 


iL, 


A Charming Story by the Editor of 
“St. Nicholas.” 


“HANS BRINKER; 


OR, 


The Silver iio ss tat, 
A STORY OF LIFE IN HOLLAND. 
BY MRS, MARY MAPES DODGE. 
One vol. 12mo, with numerous illustrations, 
Price $1.50. 


“ Hans Brinker” is a charming domestic story, which 
is addressed, indeed, to young people, but which may 
be read with pleasure and profit by their elders. 

+.+ The book is fresh and flavorous in tone and 
speaks to the fancy of children. . . . There is no 
formal moral obtruding itself in set phrase. The 
lessons inculcated, elevated in tone, are in the action 
of the story and the feelings and aspirations of the 
actors.—Atlantic Monthly. 


Ii. 


A New Volume tn the “Library o7 
Choice Fiction.” 


A POWERFUL NOVEL. 


THE BURGOMASTER'S FAMILY. 


By CHRISTINE MULLER. 


Translated from the Dutch by SIR JOHN SHAW 
LEFEVRE, K.C.B., F.R.8S. 
ivol. 8vo, cloth, $1.50; paper, $1. 

This story is told with a simplicity which is admir- 
able and with a degree of power both impressive and 
absorbing. There is enough of the tragic in the nar- 
rative to firmly fasten the reader’s attention and to 
display the skill of the author, while the gleams of 
quaint humor which sparkle through the story here 
and there relieve and effectively lighten its more 
somber portions. In its entirety, the BURGOMASTER’S 
FAMILY is one of the best novels which have lately 
appeared, and one of its strongest recommendations 
is that it teaches a most admirable lesson, without, 
however, in the least weakening the interest in the 
story. 


The volumes previously issued in this series are: 


WANDERING WILLIE. Illustrated. Paper, 50c. 

GALAMA. By J. B. Dz Lizrpe. Cloth, $1.2; 
paper, 5c. 

MAY. By MRS. OLIPHANT. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1. 

AT HIS GATES. By Mrs. O1ipPHant. ,Cloth 
$1.50; paper, $1. 


*,* Any of the above books sent, postpaid, on receipt of” 
the price, by 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.,. 


654 BROADWAY, New York. 


59 FULIPA GE }. i mu, gt Hiswar ma re 


ical, and Juvenile Books. 
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CHURCH | WELCOME, 


Ww “o. Pop trees, 


‘ “ 24 »” 
Author ot: mtg i he Cayncn. BELL, 
‘Com’ ng: 1, meee ® Chapter 0 the Yoon 

Tehess Music; onal dethaniattae nts: 7 

Old Familiar-Tun ms 


THE CHURCH WELCOME 


most complete and thorough work for CHOIR 
hee ING CLASS: r 8, CONVENT! ‘ONS and Lae we cm 
CLE ever published, being a compilation of 


Four Hundred Pages 


of fresh and benatital Masia, saagied fo all w wants. 
Sample copies sent, postage paid, for $1. 
WM. A. POND & CO. 
847 Broadway, New York. 


SUCCESSFUL NOVELS. 


—— 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
I. 
“Bright, Fresh, and Entertaining.” 


BRAVE HEARTS: By. Rosertson 
2mo. loth, stam: cove 5. 
Jiluatraved by enter Stephens, n- 





of “ 
j section of tine country.” — 

~'In the ged Fy his manentelp the author has ex- 
ercised a-keen and vigilant eye. No circumstan 
worthy of .note hes eluded his attention. Several s 
pe scenes are t truly masterpieces of description.” —. 


js as done for the Pacific Coast what the author 
Hopes ton oosier Schoolmaster” has for his peculiar 


“The tures.of: the strange life of those e Cal- 
trorninn dny8 are simply admirable, ”*— Boston 
»“Ttis @ bre re § and invigorating book, fall gt 
seal life and written in a capuating 8 fe. 
Ii. 


“Clever and Amusing.” 


A Bese MATCH. By Ameria PEr- 
RIER, Author of “Mea Culpa.” 1vol.,12mo. Ex- 
tra cloth, fancy anaee cover, $1.50. 


“A vigorous novel.”’—Providence Press. 
“A very readable love story, tenderly told.’—Hearth 
and Home. 


aa fretrate, bright LF. a novel of a 
ili. 
Also a new edition (42d thousand) of Mrs. H.-B. 
STrower’s famous story, 
MY WIFE AND Dts or, Harry Hen- 


DERSON’S HISTORY. 12mo. Extra cloth, oes 
cover, $1.75. Tlustrated by H. L. Stephens, 


This delightful novel is still selling rapidly. Every- ' 


body reads it. It is eminently a book for the times, 
giving the author’s individual ideas about the much- 
vexed Woman Question. 


* Always petee, ponent and entertaining, with an 


occasional tou ess, strong, because sub- 
tle, keen = nsaredtm full of Ww Stannit vilopio directed 

st omanly tendencies, | Stowe’ has 
achieved an yunboul ded success in her latest ef- 
fort.’’—Boston Jowmnal. 





Mrs. BEECHER’s “ New Cook Book” is pronounced 
“THE BEST BOOK OF THE KIND.” 


MN POUNG HOUSER REP EIES. With) Choleo 
FOUN OvSen er! bh ghee oice 


‘bon- 
Photourap hic Portrait of the 7h Imo. 


my coca well descri its title. We do not 
ibe mua well dog fe and than this one,’’—Na- 

ng 

“ Nothing in the way of cookery or domestic econ- 
omy seeme to have escaped the writers attention.” 
Ones 4 Gazette. 

he receipts have the rare merits of being prac- 

tical. me — Boston 


ews. 
“ Crammed with friend] and pemeeme monitions 
for young wives.’ iene 


*,* To be had be_sent, to an 
address, post pat fn for af price, Pate Publishers, . 


J. B. FORD & CO., 
27 Park Place, New York. 


A Popular’ Family’ Newspaper. 


THE BOSTON TRAVELLER, | 


Now is the Time to Subscribe. 
FAVORABLE TERMS TO CLUBS. 


Th eekly and Semi-Weekly editions of the 
enrvaliee Xre made up with special cial reference to 
the wants of patrons in the 


New England Villages and Towns. 


In them are given 


The Freshest News from all 
Parts of the World, 


Full Reports of Proceedings in 
Congress. 


Editorials on all Important Top- 
cs. 


Sermons of Henry Wara Beech. 
er. 

The Traveller’s Famous “Be- 
view of the Week.’’ 

Articles on the Farm, the Gar- 
den, and Housekeep 

‘Full Market and Shipping Ree 


rts. 
Cer Selected Stories, etc., 


Making the Best and Cheapest Family 
Newspaper in the Conntry. 


THIRTY-SIX a ty 3 OF nepise MATTER 
THE WEEKLY TRAVELLER 
e_ in, at $2 per y , 
Soples for 6.8); 17 cued for $b gud owe 4 
THE Dan ye Lapa 


“ts (Payable i 3.5 
Shree fe ne ety i hy free; 20 


pt 0, and two < two wo copies 5 


WORTHINGTON, FLANDERS & CO., 
TRAVELLER OFFICE, BOSTON, MASS, 





HARPER & BROTHERS New York. 
SF sent by mai poekage prepaid on receipt of price. fs 


a 
HARPER'S LIBRARY EDITION OF WILKIE 
COLLINS'S ‘ow ready : 





aac te DSS ERD ENT. 


HARPER &% BROTHERS’| 


Latest Publications 


0 will send either of the fol- 
postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

(@™" HARPER’S CATALOGUE mailed free on receipt of 
Six Cents in postage stamps. 


L 


HERVEY’S CHRISTIAN RHETORIC. A 
Christian _—— iy: the Use of Preac' 


other Soeakare,  WINFRED HERVEY, 
M.A., Pe od of * Rhetoricot< of Conversation,” “Prin, 
ciples of Courtesy,” etc. 8vo, Cloth, $3.50. 
I. 
PIKE’S SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES. enter By 
Rambles in the Land of the A 
NICOLAS ae U. 8. Consul, Foss: 


are tt 
Bketsher, containing also Ma; A le Meteor- 
cal Charts. Crown wean $3.50. 


m of 
and 


Dawson's #aRTH i ikaw The Sto f th 

Barth and Man. By dW, Dawson, LL.D LUD. ERs. ¥ 
GS. I Prinel ty A Vice-Chancellor 

Galversity opt Montreal: With Twenty iivatrations. 


Iv. 

THE LAND OF MOAB. The Result of Travels and 
Discoveries on the East Side of the nes 
the Jordan. By H. B. TRISTRAM Se R.8., 
Master of the Grea’ tal an d Honorary 
Canon of Durham. ith New Map 2 and [llustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. . 


Vv. 


TED ALMANAC FOR_ 1874. 
Tlustrations by THOMAS NAST. 


Vi. 
FLAMMARION’S ATMOSPHERE. The Atmosphere. 
pai, lated fromthe French of CAMILL' bby 
no Rid JAMES GLArsiE, ARB, Su 
intendent of ‘Meteorologiea 


ie Magnetical and 
mnt of te Royal Seeserens nt Greenwich. 
With ij Garomo-Lithographs and SG woodeuts 


wages. USTRA' 
Price 25 cents. 





Ps RD METHODISTS. The Oxford 
Mere dinte: Memoirs of the Rev. seeders: Clayton, 
Ingham eabeld, ay Harvey: —— Bro ith 
Biograp ical Noti others. By the = L.Ty- 

Author of te aA Wi BLT ach of the Rev. 
John Tonn Wesle Crown 
ores Wetye 0. °Cin ibasaneate “Life of 

ohn 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY .. 


aera ron MAGDATEN, ag a TRastatods 
Pano. Gi Cloth, om et 50 see Ghar volumes 


THE TW' ANNIE THOMAS, 
of ‘Denis Bonne," ~ . LBA gg al id *-Biayed 1 
A Passion e Do yed 
Maud Mohan,” oe. vane ewae | 
MBexepicn, “Aut ‘Author of om Diuchter 
“Miss Kortland, Paper, 
Cloth * S120, ‘ 
STRANGERS A RIMS, By Miss Buanvon, 


Auth oe of “A Prone “ Hleanor’s og 
Birds 0 Aurore s of Arden,” “To the 


ter End, oF on eit 8vo, Paper, 75 canta, 


A SIMP}ETON: Storr. “at the Da: 
ith: Cash,” ‘ he in 
is Place,” * Never Too Late ato Mend,” 0, 
Paper, 50 cents ; Cloth, $1. 


6. 

HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. h Orig- 

ic Iustrations by Am and 

art Artists. The following volumes are now 
Fecal TWIST. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, #1. 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 8vo, Paper, $1; Cloth, 
$1.50. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 8yo, Fpngre % cents ; 
Cloth, $1.25. , 


—. COPPERFIELD. — “phe: Paper, ws -= 


DOMBEY. AND so. v0; Paper; tl; Cloth, size. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. $vo, Paper, $1; Cloth, $1.50. 
BLEAK HOUSE. 8vo, Paper, $1; Cloth, $1.50. 
PICKWICK PAPERS. 8yo, Paper, $1; Cloth, $1.50. 
LITTLE DORRIT. 8vo, Paper, #1; Cloth, $1.50. 





2 Harper & BROTHERS will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price, - . 


JUST OUT, 


THE DEICIDES, 


(From the French), 
A VIEW OF CHRISTIANITY FROM THE STAND- 
POINT OF JUDAISM. 


A Book of High Interest for the 
Thinking Public. 


Price $1.75 per Copy. 





To be had at Bookstores and from the Publishers, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


DEUTSCH & 00. Publishers, 


166 W. Baltimore St., 
BALTIMORE, Mp, 





1451 





“ The very sont of music clings td every Wine, 
unin 6 cia 


Just Published 


Ss. G. GRIGGS. & -60., 
335 Wabash Ay., Chicago. 
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GETTING ONIN THE WORLD. 


By PROF. WILLIAM MATHEWS, LL. D. 


374 Pages, printed on the finest 
paper, with lettered sides and 
beveled edges. Price $2.25. 


The man wn can secure a wide resgiig. for this 
volume will do seehas 
cone by him who wrote it. Northwestern  Sneet 

It is sound, morally and x and mpostally. at ves BO one- 
saretes ya ae it is high. Sonek tovincaiy -toned item 
uw =f - 
this volume which makes the author ag k 
Or, A 
to us fro! itvin; a oer 
is oe! book, mone ef 


mirer in 
the one for reading it. 


spd dates iahesaane 
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Woh the laws et ~~ rity, h hala ean 
uw ‘0 e 
anele standard of character” His appeals sre 4 
no le to human selfishness, but to the love of ex- 
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cellence. seg 


Reader, a better’ purchase for your- 
self or your var fiend? ¢ Call on your bookseller; or it 
will be sent, postage paid, on receipt of $2.25. 


8S. C.GRIGGS & CO., 
Publishers, Chicago. 
MASON, BAKER & PRATT, 
New York. 


THE DECEMBER 


_| FALAXY 


A BRILLIANT NUMBER. 
I. 
It contains articles by the well-known writers, 
Hon. Gideon Welles. 
Jastin McCarthy, 
Col. J. W. De Forest, - 
Maj.-Gen. Geo. A. Custer, 
Richard Grant White, 
Junius Henri Browne, 
Richard B. Kimball 
WHAT A GALAXY OF. GREAT WRITERS 
FOR A SINGLE NUMBER? 
it. 

In addition to the regular articles by the above list 
of brilliant writers, the DEPARTMENT ARTI- 
CLES alone are worth double the price of the maga- 
Zine. The Scientific Miscellany, by Prof. E. L. 
Youmans; Driftwood,.by Philip .Quilibet (Geo. E. 
Pond); Current Literature,” bole <Atiaat: Sedgwick ; 
Nebulx, by the Editor. s 

NOW IS THH TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 
1874. 

“ Weare inclined to belicve that 
more downright good literature 
is crowded between the covers of 
THE GALAXY than any other 
American magazime can boast 
of.”"—Chicago Times. 





PRICE 35 CTS. PER NUMBER. 
Subscription price, $4 per year. 


SHELDON & COMPANY,” 


677 Broadway, New York. 


for ARTHUR’S ILLUSTRATED 
HOME the cheapest and best. 


$1.50.—-THE NURSERY.—A _ Monthly Mage. 
zine for youngest readers. uperpl isthe. tino to 
stamp for a sample number. the e to 
subscribe. FOUN L. SHOR: 

36 Bromfield street, e. 
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R. CARTER & BROS:, BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 
; AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY oF 
Populat Literaturé and Sélence. 
suer ISSUED: : 
THE DECEMBER NUMBER; 


WITH 
NUMEROUS BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS 





AND 
FOURTEEN ENTERTAINING ARTICLES. 


THE NEW VOLUME, 
COMMENCING WITH TREJANUARY IESUE, 
“WILL BE REPLETE WiTH 


THE MOST ATTRACTIVE FEATURES. 


It is the intention of the conductors of the Magazine 
ender it a pore of literary and mechanical ex- 


issue an agreeable and instructive 
compendium of 


POPULAR EEADING. 


TERMS: :~Yearly ere ag es $4, Single Number, 


35 cen’ Liberal ‘Ci ing Rates. SPECIMEN NUM. 
BER, wich Preminm List, mailed on receipt of Wcents. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Mayket street, Philadelphia. 


Subscribe for the 


OHIO FARMER, 


(Established 1848.) 
It is a 16-page 64-column week- 
ly, one of the oldest, largest, best. 
and ‘cheapest agricultural aud 
family papers the country. 
First-class in every respect, and 
will repay all who take it man 
times over, with valuable practi 
cal and interesting matter. Try 
it mext year, 


TERMS: 


Single Subscriptions (52 issues)...... 2.4 Tay 00 
In Clubs of ten or over (only)...2.5.0..02. 1.85 


The most liberal Premiums or Cash Com- 
missions ever given by any first-class. paper 
are offered to club agents. 

Send for specimen copies and Premitm- 
list, free, before going to work for any other 
paper. ‘Address 





Ohio Farmer, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
NOW 1S THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 





The most popularju venile Magazine in 
the worlds 3 Three serial atofies next 
year besides a great variety of shorter 
artic! the aay writersin theland. 
Frvety — Inv: TED. me Se new sub- 


scribers i it whose : and money ere receit 
January 


November ta Decembernum- 
bers of — frees, and 
every aa whether 
new wat bid, will 


C= & copy 
ry our new chromo—“ WRITING TO PAPA”— mounted om 
or fram- 


's Corporal: 


Send for specimen number and 
premio liste « and raise a club. a ai - 


B. Miller, Publisher, 164 Randolph St., Chicage. . 


200 PIANOS AND ORGANS, 
BS wil ge Lowell P ae Sash, 


will be 
ine IY of 





AG W. AT. 
EBRATED PIANOS, CONCERTO and ORCHES- 
TRAL ES GREAT INDUCEMENTS TO 
THE TRADE. Illustrated Catalogues maited., 


JAS. R. OSGOOD & Co.’s Catalogue of Standard and 
Popular Books sent free to any anions on application. 


“TRUE TO NATURE.” 


This First-class Cheeme) = pe given to every sub- 


GODEY'S LADY'S BOOK for 1874, 


webs toa eingle Subscriber, for. Three Dollars, 
rina Club of Six, for hee Dollars. 
L. A. GODEY 








} . aaaress 
N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts, Phil Philadelphia, Pa. 
ee See Terms 


in Lady’s Book for other Cae 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


SONG KING! 


By H. R. PALMER. 
STILL AHEAD!! 


100,000 COPIES 
NOW IN USE!!! 


It is undeniably the most successful book for 


SINGING SCHOOLS, 


If you have not a copy, send for one. ’ Price’ $7.50 
perdozen. Specimen copy by mail (postpaid) 7% cents. 
Address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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20,000 SOLD 


q-Book for Public 
a er combate. ‘and the Yavorite on ~ 
netts, Trios, Quartettes, Dp 
we Bercadey- Single copy, 50 


cae "grandpalg Hundr 
THE BOSTON petmctictndr 


METHOD = PIANO. 


Ameniowe and Foreign Fingering. The sim- 


plest and mos' tp rcssiwe method for the Piano- “Forte 
rc Epupiiehe lready adopted by a large portion 
he Boston Teac hers. $2.50. 


E. H. BAILEY’S COLLECTION OF 


SACRED MUSIC. 


New Anthems, Sentences, Hymn-Tunes, Re- 
sponses, and Chants, adapted to the use of uartet 
and Chorus Choirs, Singing Classes, and Conventions. 
To M ns, Choir Singers, and all who enjoy sacred 
nnusic and desire to clevate its character and im- 
orove the style of its execution this book is respect- 
be dedicated. Price, in paper, $1; in board, $1.25. 

Any of the above works sent, prepaid, on receipt of 
narked price, by 


WHITE, SMITH & CO., 


298 and 800 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 








Getze’s New School for the Parlor 
Organ, Unrivaled asan Instructor, Price $2.50. 

The Sabbath. The greatest. and the Best Church 
Choir Book. Price $1.50. 

The Musical Pastime. Duetts for Violin, or 
Flute and Piano. The only work of the kind mtlish- 
ed in America. Price B’ds, $2.50. Cloth, $3. Gilt, $4 
The same Melodies arranged a8 Solos for “+ 9m or 
Flute. Price each, Boards, $1.50. Cloth, $2.00 

. Hood’s Musical Manual. The most -com- 
ae . Primer and Text Book. Price 40‘cts. 
e Guiding Star. The finest Sabbath School 
Singing Book. Price 35 cts, 
Opera Librettos of English, French, 
talian and German @peras. The best 
and only Correct Edition. Price each, 15 cts. 

Beauties of Strauss. Splendid Collection of 
Strauss Waltzes. Plate edition. Price $5.00. 

Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words. 
Only Correct Edition. Engraved plates. Price $4.00. 

Silver Wreath. A splendid Collection of 
yonh and Instrumental Music for Piano. Price 
rd, $2.50. Cloth, $3.00. Gilt, $4,00. 

rhe Music Teacher, for Schools, Aecade- 

ete, Contains a thorough Rudimental 
mrse in Vocal Music. Price 50 cts. 

Boston Musical Treasure. A Collection of 
pape, tr srrios, Quartettes, etc,, for Schools and Classes. 


Manual of Music Lessons for Primary 
and Secondary Schools. A Text Book 
adopted for, and in use by Public Schools of Phila- 
delphia. Price 18 cts, 

Manual of — Lessons for Grammar 
Schools. Text Book adopted for, and in use 
by Public ictiools of Philadelphia, Price 40 cts. 

Any 2f the above works to be had at every Book and 
Mee Bompe in the Country. Sent by mail on receipt 
of pri 
The Amateur. The leading- Mdsical Journal. 

Pg x pe (including Chromo, Happy a 

per year. Sample copy, 10 cts, 

LEE & WALKER, 922 Chestnut 8t., Philad’a. 


SACRED MUSIC BOOKS, 
THE STANDARD! 


still “ waves” ; and,t true to its 1 peme keeps well to 
the front of ‘all Books for CHOIRS, CONVEN- 
TIONS, and SINGING SCHOOLS. By L. 0. Em- 
ERSON and H. R bre Price $1.50, 


AMERICAN TUNE BOOK! 


a 1,000 of the very best psalm tunes of the 
. Has no superior as a collection of the 

em i, roved sacred music for CHOIRS and 
CONGR GATIONS. 500 editors. 400 pages. Price 


THE RIVER OF LIFE! 


is attracting the notice of all Leaders of Singing 
in‘ Sabbath-schools, because of its very superior 
arrangement of Bible subjects, its Seoeeens ent of 
songs for little children, its adaptation to the In- 
ternational Lessons, and its general a and 
freshness of music and words. hly com- 
mended-by all. cages 35-cents in boards. 

This BEAUTIFUL SABBATH-SCHOOL SONG- 

is sold at ie per hundred in boards; $25 

per hundred in paper. 


The above books sent, postpaid, on receipt of retail 








price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York 


The New Hymn and Tune Book, 


THe TripuTe. oF Praise. 


FOR THE USE OF 
Cos OR ay Banh nes SOCLAL MEETINGS, 
aU 





TROLE, AND THE 
DAY SC 


Prepared under the S aaneai caaiie and direc- 
tion 0 
DR. EBEN TOURJEE, 
hrusiastic and successful labors, in behalf of 
ne dhurch music ate wes known. ent authori- 
bine in pronouncing it THE. 
a AND TUNE BOOK IN EXISTENCE! 
a. handsome gota of 352 pages, Rip 324 


3 $80 
pony eee $1.2 me oe ras pope fae ie Ld 


ple copy by 
Published by M. H. SARGENT, Treasurer. 


A ae ot a PUBLISHING Hovuss, 


Boston, Mass, 


THE NEw... P3 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 


ROYAL _DIADEM, 


HYMNS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED 


TO THE 
INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 
Fer 1873 and 1874, 
TOGETHER WITH AN INDEX. PREPARED 
FOR THE CONVENIENCE OF SUPER- 
INTENDENTS AND CHORISTERS. 


ta” Provision is Made fer Every. Lesson, 


ROYAL DIADEM 


is sold by the leading Booksellers all over the world 
Retail Price, 35 cepts ; 880 per 100 copies. 
¢#~ Ask your Bookseller for it. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
(Successors to WM. B, BRADBURY), 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


— Zo, 000 


to make up clubs Tor the l 
Weekly and semi thee 
GAZETTE. 
The GAZETTE Is the leading Republican ne 
of the West, ao pas the LARGEST A GGRECATH 


CIRCULATION of a ny paper west of New York. It is 


= 3 aes + Farmer, Mechanic, Counting-House. 
nd Family Otrele, ; ‘A ee : 


Send for 
CINCINNATI GAZET TH OOMPANY. 


beac ull (Lad th ld 


pee ticle beh 














We sand. Saiaples of the Laprrs’ Own Maca- 
20c.and of the SCIENTIFIC FARMER, 
ee. that pring book. Gut of the 
Shadew all for 230. Obje cy 

to juce our pees 
publications and get 
AGEETE. & aoe 















on trial for 25c. (only half rates) or both 
for 40c. Address M.C. BLAND & CO., 
287 w. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


ats On sient, 





The Jast — best com- 





for © 
WARD. BEECHER’S 
ziving 


on sight), painted by Mrs. 

connenie ons for her “Wide Awake 
sleep.” Agents have immense success; call it the 
“best business ever offered canvassers.” We furnish 
the lightest and handsomest outfit and pay very high 
commissions. Each subscriber, old or new, poceives 
seared EPELAY trod two beautiful fe paper Full supply 


= claag ie as ae ry Pisani Sag et 


impo oys n’s 
serial story is just _ nning. Back pre) supplied 
to each sul ber. Mrs. Stowe’s long-expected sequel 
to “ My Wifeand I” begins a she new year, Any one 


Cco., New 7 
| eA. Chicago, Cinci or San cisco. 


Best, prettiest, nd by far the cheapest magazine in 
the world and ax ponegie! rely popular, Monthly, 25 
Ce snes a year. romos, Engraving, ane 
“Sunlight” Paints 0 every subscriber, an 
liberal terms to Agents and those ralsthg. clute. 
Cents. 8 3-cent stamp, or, with sample picture 10 


good salary o 
should send Sd cleenians and terms SA GES 
to J.B. FORD & ENTED. 








ts. Say where yousaw this. JOHN LDEN, 
blisher, Chicago, Ill. 
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J. W. pAvona DAY &C 
436 WalnutSt., SP etphic. “Pa. 












ot nie your Emp ley 
ure profit- 
SPAE 54) ably by 


ADVI taking an 


agency for the Peor.e’s ee $20and w wards made 





w reekiy, Instructiong free. J. DAVID WILLIAMS. 
46 Beckmen st., N. 

Pleasant ora, profitable emplo: ony for 

ean be had by taking eSoeeri ptt Sto for WO N 


“WHA OMAN SHOUL, 
A Sona gy ben Ww p~ bya the ph a NON ite life of 


Som nts. hi ohiog tt i 
i 8 arecg over €O) nA 
2 cee sere times, th book will 


Pe edtae ote anes RT 
aga WANTED.---BIBLES. 


ompletest and Sowa riced line of was 


published a i the pT Oe 6 ae rms. Hinritord, Cont 


or Chicago, fil. 


——— given to men or women, 
AR day or evening; No capital. 
Directions .and*valuable Rta age Fg 
FR 4 EC 1d Wackingte han six-cent A. 
n_st., Boston, Mos. 


AGENTS WANTED-—ladies or .gentiom, for 

popular meicel books Sales vi ‘Ohe-hal 
ross recef' agents. ibe 

Manhattan Pu it ing ig 00. ti 749 Sixth one N. 


MONEY MADE RAPIDLY WITH STEN- 
cll and Key Check Outifits. Catalogues, samples, — — 
particulars free. 8. M. SPeNcEn, liv E Hanover 8t., Bosto: 




















ere? WwW. ed or Bey) w. YA mer Punshon’s 
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WOMEN, MEN, Girls, and wanted to sell our 


French and ican Jewe 
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> Agents 3 Wanted, : 
READ! READ READ!!! 
EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL, 


BOTH 
RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 





If is an undoubted fact and as capable of demon- 
stration as any mathematical problem that we give 
with THE INDEPENDENT to New Subscribers more 
beautiful, meritorious, and really valuable premiums 
than are offered or given by any other weekly religious 
paper published. 

We go further, and allege that no subscriber to any 
other weekly religious journal published on this tinent 
or in the world gets so much in real value for the money 
paid as does a New Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. 


The age in which we live is a progressive one, espe- 
cially in journalism; and, as far as we are concerned, 
we are determined to have not only the BEST, but the 
CHEAPEST paper published. 


OUR CREAT PREMIUM FOR 1874. 
It will be a large and splendid oil chromo, 17x21 inches, 
designed and painted by the eminent artist, F. B. Car- 
penter. It is now being printed in THIRTY DIFFERENT 
COLORS, from as many different stones, each coior of 
the finest material. NO EXTRA EXPENSE WILL BE 
SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALUABLE PRE- 
MIUM OF THE YEAR, AND A REALLY BEAUTIFUL 
SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIO ART. 

A very large edition will be ready for delivery at an 
early day, hoping thereby to prevent the unavoidable 
delays of the present year. 


WHAT WE WANT. 

We need hundreds, yes, th ds of th gh and 
efficient Agents, to whom we can give exclusive and 
uncanvassed territory; and we can offer them such 
advantages and inducements as will not only render 
the canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very profit- 
able. We cannot offer every subscriber through our 
Agents a $5 gold piece for $3.25 in currency; but, 
being the owners of valuable plates and copyrights, 
we can give them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With the valuable 
premiums we now have and the one forthcoming, it 
will be an easy task to get a host of subscribes; and, 
consequently, we offer advantages to an Agent that 
no other paper can give him. Will our readers and 
contributors send us the names of any persons who 
are engaged in canvassing, or any who would be likely 
to engagéin the work? Let all who desité an agency 
and a choice of territory send at once for our circu- 
lars and terms. 








H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 


, f pK City. 
Boxtirhk: 3 Park Place, New York City 





STALMACE, 
SPURCEON. 


T. De Witt Talmage is editorof The Chris- 
tian at Work ; C. H. Spurgeon, Special Con- 
tributor. They write for no other paper in 
America. Three magnificent Chromos 
Pay larger commission than any other pa- 
per. CHROMOS ALL READY. No 
Sectarianism. No Sectionalism. Oneagent 
recently obtained 380 subscriptions in 
eighty hours’ absolute work. Sample 
copies and circulars sent free. 

ACENTS WANTED. 
H. W. ADAMS, Publisher, 102 Chambers 
Street, New York. 
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trae tlasteated cireulars. DUSTIN, GILMAN & CO,, Hartford, Coun, 
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DOMESTIC SEWING G MACHINE GO CO., NEW YORK. 
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WILEY, WATERMAN & oy geo tert oa, Ct. 
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FREE 
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= » » | — outat sent 
GEO. B. HODGE & ar dara paths 185 St State St., Chicago. 
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AMES’ k. Seite By WASHIN 
Anne's new book, “T RS th in W. ING. 











AD. BOs Marit ‘ord, Conn, 
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rw UR family Werks han 
the 8 pages, original, is in Ff 
fourth pod as met with un mse ner success, 
circulation over One Hundred -. ve en and rapidly 


incresemg. 18 74 is very ay Popular an be eer, and ex. 
tensivel Sed thassiet i se eeent’ the chromos 
are the and take 
on sight. WE HAVE 
MORE ex- perienced 


(Secured during | ay two aged coheed’ for us 

’ auy other house in Am gad they a 

to work right along and make aig aaa salari he Se- 

CRET is that they offer BETTER Sobeauneati wot that 

we attend mor™ =»ompTLy to their orders, The tact 

and experience of an old agent is not needed to make 

money with OUR GRAND MBINATION OF PA. 

PER, PICTURE AND DISTRIBUTION. 

Consisting of the twooil chro. 

mos “Curse” and _,,'Comina”, 

8, elegantly framed, a share in the 

distribution, specimen copies of paper, certificates, 

circu tructions to” agents, etc., sent upon re- 

ceipt of. $2. 00 (its worth $10.00) it you will go to work 

at onge, (if you are not $10.00) i with it you can re- 

turm it to us C. O. D.,) exclusive territory given, and 

is rapidly filling up. Secure territory af 

once. We give the BasT EMPLOYMENT to all, male or 
female, your leisure hours or your entire time, at 

pony or traveling. YOU sy row money. Secure it 

Specimen copies of the terms, etc, 

Sent Fren. Send for them pty 0 en ma 

WATERS & CO., Publishers, Chicago, Ill. 
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518 Arch st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, 
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BEHIND ~ SCENES 


IN WASHINCTON. 


The spiciest and best book ever published. 
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e work LIFE yey THE 
these books. ucs. > enone mer wil oe all 
others, and wise agents Will act a 


Fd territory. a. ere to ‘AMMRICAN P PUBLISHING 


PLUGKY AGENTS 


can easily make $150 and over per month selling our 
Medern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 
Pictorial Charts. Terms and Catalogues free. 

E. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay St., N, Y. 


ACENTS’ CUIDE. 


Worth $100 to any mt. Send 25 cts. for it, or 
Postal Card fo © partiontess. J. P. SCOTT, ‘Chicago. 


“38th a F housand in Pipes, ele, Increasing. 
uted for our 


LIVINGSTONE 28 yrs in AFRICA, 
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Cee or Female, $30 a week, 
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Pass This By izeessaencsne ini ere 


Eureka Portable le Co., St. Louis. 
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CES. Write for 
10 ALL Seedsracite LSS ot 


PERINE, Publishor ¢ 6 Reade Street. New York” 
1 ,500 made Pan ie Mg Agents‘in their spare mo- 
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. O'l’gs mailed free. Am. Novelty Co., 302 B’way,N.Y. 
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Houng Old. to, I guess,” And so out of the woods and | exquisite trills and sweet me!odious notes-t Uncle Hal brought his addres8 to thi"a0-"" 
rar BRS across the pasture-lot, toa distant corner of | and his déath-scene was traly affecting. | rupt close; for 1 noted the light: spreading 
"A SCOLDING. a le-field, the little feet ran, their | Four little sad-eyed urchins grouped closely | all over his mischievous fate, and I would , 





BY/EDGAR FAWOETT. 





I’m going to say something that no doubt you'll 
think 


It’s none of my business to say; 
But if I were as clever as you are, Kate Jones, 
I'd act in a different way. 


What is there you think worth a noticing 
thought 
But frolic and nonsense alone? 
You takemo more care of that bright, active 
brain 
Than if *twere as dull as a stone. 


You skim over lessons at break-neck speed, 
And just learn enough to get through. 

You're perfectly willing a plodder like me 
Should seem twice as knowing as you, 


O Kate, it’s a shame! When I watch you I 
think t 
Of a strong-winged young bird that won’t fly; 
Of a beautiful stream that refuses to flow; 
Of a flower that hates sun and sky. 


And sometimes it makes me right envious, 
Kate, 

To see how you almost will sneer 

At gifts that, if I only had them by half, 
I’d prize and respect and revere. 

Well, well, it’s the tale of the tortoise and hare, 
The tale, Kate, that all the world knows. 

I’m the poor tortoise that wins in the race, 
Although you could win if you chose. 

Tr _ 


THE BEES’ NEST. 
BY F. HAMILTON. 


A WHOLE afternoon together! It seemed 
to Bessie and May that the time stretched 
out forever, as they thought of it—all the 
hours from ‘now until the sun should. hide 
behind the distant hills, and the long 
shadows creep, purple and brown, from the 
valley below. 

“T know the nicest place, Bess!” and 
May’s eyes sparkled as she threw her arm 
around her little friend. ‘*‘ And my mother 
lets me go there jes’ as often as I please, 
We'll get our dolls and take’em, too. It’s 
a regular little playhouse, and it’s up in the 
woods behind the barn.” 

“Qh! that’s splendid!” said city Bess. 
“Let’s hurry and go. I do so love the 
woods. ion’t you ?” 

“Yes, when the bugs ain’t there, But I 
guess they’ll be calling to day, it’s so pleas- 
ant, you know; and they ain’t no snakes 
there at all!” 

As they tramped through the short, crisp 
stubble toward the woods, each with her 
precious sawdust baby in ber arms, their 
little tongues were in continual motion ‘and 
the sharp eyes saw everything that made 
Nature and the country scene beautiful. 
The shade of the tall trees was very:accept- 
able, and as they climbed the rail fence and 
sprang down on the other side to ramble 
through the aisles of the fragrant woods 
their pleasure seemed complete. . 

“Here’s the place, Bess!” and, running 
quickly forward, May cast herself at the foot 
of a mighty pine tree, whose gnarled and 
twisted roots formed a cozy seat for the 
little ones. ‘*Come, they’s room for two.” 

The boys were away from home, and 
nothing troubled the children in thetr 
chosen retreat. They played ‘‘ house,” and 
“making calls,” and “ going on a journey”; 
and the bushy-tailed squirrel, who lived in 
the beech, next: door, chattered with glee in 
answer to their merry shouts and frisked 
about as wildly as they. The afternoon 
was a perfect one, warm and bright as Sep- |‘ 
tember ever gives; and the girls enjoyed it 
with all that keen appreciation that child- 
hood éver has of the good and beautiful. 

The hours fled by, and the long lances of 
the western sun began to pierce the thickets 
all around,’ when May suddenly exclaimed : 

“Oh! Bess. I know where they’s a wild 
honey-bees’, nest, and it’s in the ground, too. 
We'll-be jes’ in time to see em come home 
now, if we hurry. Come on; it’s lots o’ 
fun.” 

Now. ‘‘ honey-bees,” as the little girl 
called them, bad always been objects of 
ierror ‘to “Bess, whose city life had. never 
given her the chance to make’ # lose ac- 
quaintanoe with the liftle things, and” she’ 
hesitated, with the question ; 

“Won't they sting v ‘te . 1 ; 

“Oh! no. We don’t go near enough: 
'Sides, they can’t never sting, if they Want | 





| - “Here we are. 























| Owners all the time chattering of the won- 


derful honey-bees that lived in the ground. 
Let’s sit down. That’s 
where they is, right down there where it 
looks kinder burnt. They’ll be some along 
in a— oh! there’s one.”. And with admir- 
ing eyes they watched the little golden- 
winged insect that came slowly humming 
along and dove into the ‘‘ burnt” place on 
the hillside below. For the ground was 
quite steep where the nest was, and the girls 
could see all around it. 

“ How quick they are!” said Bess, ‘‘Ain’t 
it funvy! Oh! see, see! There’s one dif- 
ferent from all the rest, and they follow it! 
What makes em?” And she pointed to 
quite a swarm, that seemed to move slowly 
round and round one especial bee; who sailed 
gently through the evening air. 

‘*That’s the queen bee, I think,” an- 
swered May. ‘‘ You know all bees in hives 
have & queen; and it’s jes’ the same with 
wild bees too, I guess. She don’t work, but 
lays eggs; and all the rest make honey for 
her to eat and take care of her. <Ain’t it 
nice as can be ?” 

“ Yes, ma’m!” said Bess, decidedly, as she 
rose to her feet, and drew a little nearer the 
edge of the hill, to watch the beautiful 
queen, A little nearer, when suddenly her 
foot slipped, and she fell, rolling over and 
over across the nest, and directly through 
the buzzing swarm of bees, which broke 
upon the instant, the angry insects follow- 
ing and clinging to her in numbers, stinging 
bands and face to a most terrible pain. 

May stood with open mouth and eyes, 
hardly comprehending what had taken 
place. She uttered only one cry as Bess 
fell; but, when her screams came ringing 
up to her through the twilight from the 
bottom of the hill, she waited no longer, 
but rushed wildly downward, braving bees 
and all to rescue her little friend. 

Reaching her side; stung almost to cry- 
ing herself, May seized Bessie’s hand, 
pulled her from the ground, and with the 
words “Run! Run for the brook!” they 
started off across the field, toward the little. 
stream which rippled quietly along at its | 
further edge. The bees followed on; but 
the little ones ran rapidly, and, reaching the 
water, tumbled headlong in, ducking face 
and hands again and again, until their 
vengeful pursuers were diven away, and 
they were safe at last. Then both began 
to cry heartily as the pain grew more and 
more severe. 

And what looking girls they were! Poor 
Bess was stung in more than forty places, 
and even May was but little better. Wet, 
cold, and smarting, they dragged themselves 
across the silent fields toward home. Mother 
received them at the door, and gazed with 
astonishment and dismay at the swollen, 
tear-stained faces; but quickly applied a 
soothing remedy, which somewhat quieted 
the burn and allowed the little girls to stifle 
their sobs and tell their story. 

‘* And, Mamma, Bess didn’t mean to at 
all! Don’t you think’twas awful wicked of 
the bees to act so?” asked May. 

“ Perhaps it was, my dear,” answered the 
gentle mother. ‘“ But one must be very 
careful. You will in the future, Bess, I am 
sure.” ’ 

‘*Yes’m,” whispered the puffed up little 


lips of Bess, ‘‘ Yes’m, always, if they’s 
stinging bees.” fa 
rr 


A BIRD'S FUNERAL, 
BY ROSA GRAHAM, | 


Tue whole morning there bad been si- 
lence atthe homestead. The: merry voices 


of the children were hushed by grief, and 


they went softly to and fro, their little faces 
blurred with fresh tear-stains. Even Rob, 
for once, omitted his customary leap over 
the bannister, and walked up the stairs as 
proper a man as his grandpa. 

There had come a great. sorraw to the 
children. A few days previous Bird: Beepo, 
the golden-haired pet of our nurséry; had 


_suddenly sickened ; and, though the army of 


assistants: had made every possible effort: to 


‘restoré him, that-morning early Beepo had 
died 


He: had been a wonderfyl bird, with a 
look quite: human in-his bright black eyes} 








round his wooly bed—for at the first symp- 

toms of disease Beepo had been taken from 
his cage and tenderly placed in a soft-lined 
box—and these breathlessly watcbing the 
gasping, fluttermg body of our once brisk 
little Beepo. 

Thus I found them at daybreak, poor, in- 
nocent hearts, A bird was nothing to me; 
but oh! so much to that hopeful band. 

Lulie stood, with spoon in hand, persist- 
ently pouring saffron-water down her little 
pet’s throat. I saw at a glance that Beepo’s 
end was near, and. motioned to her to take 
it away. Five minutes after the bill parted 
for the last time, the fluttering wing drooped, 
and poor Beepo lay stiff and silent before 
us. 
I must confess to a half dozen of tears 
over birdie’s outstretched body; but how 
shall I describe the wail that burst from 
those rosy lips when it was evident Beepo 
was dead? To comfort was useless. The 
tender little hearts were well nigh broken 
and the choking sobs could not be checked. 

Only Lulic stood with silent tears softly 
stroking the golden hair. She was the first 
to speak. 

“Oh! Nantie,” she said, brokenly, ‘I 
never loved Beepo enough.” 

‘*T never gived ’im egg enough,” broke in 
Hazy, with a great sob. 

‘He liked lettuce, too, and I forgot it 
two times,’»faltered Rob, trying hard to be 
gruff and not cry. 

““Oht oh! oh!” sobbed Baby Gracie, “I 
with Beepo wathn’t dead,” 

But the first burst of grief was over, and 
the sobs settled into a quiet sadness. The 
whole morning there was silence at the 
homestead. The merry voices of the chil- 
dren were hushed, and they went softly to 
and fro, their little faces blurred with fresh 
tear-stains. 

Toward noonday I sat in my room, dreary 
from the hushed music of bird and child, 
and wondering reverently at these young 
emotions, so pure, so lightly awakened, 
when quietly the door opened, and Lulie, 
with gentle steps, approached me. 

“Nantie,” she said, in a half-whisper, 
‘its allready. ‘‘Won’t you please come 
to Beepo’s funeral ?” 

I followed her down the stairs, and out on 
to the sunny lawn, where under the waving 
willows my eyes beheld a most astonishing 
spectacle. Three rows of chairs on the one 
side, all save one occupied by sober-faced 
little folk, and opposite my best arm-chair, 
tenanted by no less a person than vixenish 
Uncle Hal, Close to the willow’s base a 
little grave Had“ been dug; and beside it, 
resting on two low, gnarled branches, was 
Lulie’s glove-box, with Beepo’s golden re- 
mains stretched peacefully amid its satin 
linings. 

It was a pretty sight, the gold and blue of 
bird and shroud; tke graceful willow wav- 
ing over the sober little folk, so innocent and 
earnest; andI sat down amid the group, 
with no answer for the ill-restrained mirth 
I read in Uncle Hal’s face. 

After a moment, in which I knew he was 
striving desperately for control, Uncle Hal 
arose and thus addressed his listeners: 
“Friends, relatives, and neighbors, we are 
called together by most distressing circum- 
stances, A great bird is dead. A bird 
whose name was Beepo. If I were a poet, 
Isbould say: - § 

I see by every childish face 
No other bird can take his place. 
There was not a shade of the vixenish in 


{'Uncle Hal’s countenance as ‘he spoke these 


words. All was perfect gravity, and down 
the little faces gleamed appreciative tear- 
drops. 
and I looked up, to see an uninvited guest 
from bird-world, gazing soberly down on 
the scene. | 


grave tone—‘' who of us but knew the great 
departed? You have all seen him. You 
have all heard him, Some of you have ‘fed 
him ; and those, I think, will miss him most, 
For it must be confessed that the great 
| Beepo, of all birds, was a marvelous and 
|. complete. gormandizer. But I wish not to 
reeall painful recollections. Let us lower 
Bird Beepo to his last resting-place, satisfied 
that no bird ever had a grander funeral.” 





and & voice unrivaled in. bird-world for its 





It - through my earnest signs that 


A rustle in the boughs above me, 


“ Who,” continued Uncle Hal, in the same. | * Year, at 





not for the world that these tender emotions 


should receive any rude shock. 

_ One by one the little folk passed over to 
Beepo’s bier, and fluttered the golden hairs 
with their sweet kisses. Then Rob, and, 
Hazy closed the. box-lid and placed Beepo 
in his little grave. Just at this moment we 
were startled by a burst of melody from the 
bough above, and, looking up, beheld the 
delegate from bird-world chanting heartily 
bis approval of the honors accorded to Bird 
Beepo. 

I started forward involuntarily as the 
damp earth fell on Lulie’s satin-lined glove- 
box, and met the anxious,’ pleading: face 
lifted up to mine. There was no word 
spoken; but this hour out under the waving 
willow. Bird Beepo lies undisturbed in his 
dainty burial-box. 

Such was Bird Beepo’s funeral. A simple 
story, but so fraught to me with sweet emo- 
tions that. it will dwell, in my: memory 


forever. 
rr 


THE DISCONTENTED WREN, 


BY H. A. PAGE, 





Sprrine had come at last. The snowdrops 
had almost disappeared, and in their stead 
came the pale primroses and cowslips, 
standing up like troops of fairies lifting 
their fair faces to the sky; and a blue hare- 
bell or two, born before their time, peeped 
like gentle eyes through the fern and soft 

een grass that already waved in the wood. 

he wind stole round the trees lingeringly 

as though wooing the sap to ascend and 
clothe them in their bright green dress; and 
the birds began to sing together, and, hop 
about with a brisk, half-aimless. motion, as 
though bringing themselves into active 
habits, knowing that the days of pairing, 
and building were close at hand. A solitary 
humblebee would pass along, droning ; to 
himself and holding straight on his own 
course, as if he saw far ahead. some. fine 
flower on which he could alight and be 
satisfied; and had not’so much as a thought 
for anything besides. But it was hardly so 
with alittle Wren that sat on the top of a 
brier-bush which swayed gently in the 
breeze. Thinking itself very wise, it began 
to bemoan its sad fate and that of its tiny 
brothers, in this wise: 

“How sad,” it said, “that we-are such 
dull little birds, and so insignificant. Nobody 
cares a pin for us, If we had but more 
size, were it but like the Plover ‘and the 
Stockdove I saw yesterday, what a delightful 
thing it would be. If we even had bright 
feathers, like the Pheasants that run aboutip 
the underwood near by, it would be some- 
thing. There’s really nothing bright about 
us, save our little red crown, and that gets 
us laughed at, rather than anything else, for 
nobody would ever take us for kings. And 
then we live in such poor bits of houses; if 
we could but get something finer, it would 
perhaps help us. Whew! What's that? Ah! 
a Swallow. I thought at first it might be.a 
Hawk, they fly so fast: Swifts they're called, 
and they are swifts, too. How easily they 
catch the flies, just by being so swift; 
whereas we have to run about and. work 
out and in, in and out, through and through 
the bushes.and hedges, before we can catch 
anything.” 

And just as he said this the Swallow came 
back and settled quite near bim. R 

“ Forgive me,” said the Wren, advancin 
and addressing the Swallow, as he droppe 
a courtsey, ‘‘ but you fly so fast I cannot but. 
compliment you on your speed; and. then, 
you are so fine-shaped, 1 really admire you 
more: than I can say, if you'll pardon a 
stranger for speaking so frankly.” 

The Swallow looked doubtfully for a .mo- 
ment at the Wren, setting its head to one 
side in a rather quizzing manner ; but, see- 
ing that the little fellow looked honest, the 
Swallow answered, politely : 

“ Yes, to:be sure we fly fast enough; but 


‘what's the good of it? If we had only bet- 


ter legs, it would often suit us to sit. still 
awhile, a8 you do; but we can’t. We're 
only good to fly, andthe trees are no treat 
toms, as they are to you. In fact, we are so 
kept on the move for the flies that. we scarce- 
ly see anything else, and have but poor eye- 
sight, after all, and little enjoyment in life, 
considefing.” ; 
The Wren looked incredulous, but did not 
say anything, and the Swallow went on; 
‘And then we bave really no fixed home, 
as you may say; but must.cross the sea twiee 
least, else we should lose all our. . 
feathers.and get; no-sleep. We're not an 
envious sort, and try to keep to.our own 
business; but.we've quite-enough to do, and 
do not crave whatj've overbeard human 
creatures call ‘the luxury of being envied.” 
We fly so quick, just in and out of door- 
ways.and windows, after the flies and the 
gnats, that we often catch a hint!of what is 
going on inside; and -I can télt-you it’s not’ 
always such #8 you would expect, consider: + 
ing men are so-much better than birds and » 
can do so much for themselves.’ But that’s: 
neither bere nor there. What 1 wanted 
say was that, though it may be very fine ta: 
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see us skimming over the smooth water, it’s 
just. our work; and when the autumn 
winds get chill and the days shorter we 
have to hurry off and seek sunshine far 
away.” 

“Far away!” repeated the Wren, reflect- 
ively, unable to realize the meaning of the 
words. 

“Ah! so far that you could never count,” 
said the Swallow. ‘‘ But I cannot sit longer, 
for it gets very trying. Good-bye. Perhaps 
another day I may tell you something about 
the country far away.” 

And he flew off to a little lake, that-was’ 
close at hand, and began to shoot over and 
over the pool, like a bright animated arrow. 

Just as thé Wren was musing on what the 
Swallow could have meant by saying that 
he could never count how far the Swallows 
had to go for the sunshine, the Stockdove 
passed the bush where the Wren sat, and 
settled on a.tree neat by, where he had his 
nest. He began to tell his mate, in words 
80 loud that the Wren could not help hear- 
ing, that they must quit the place, for he 
was persuaded they had enemies in that dis- 
trict, But his mate entreated him to stay for 
at least one day more where they were, as 
it was possible he was mistaken. The world 
was better than it was called, and some- 
times suspicions were ill-founded and listen- 
ers never heard good of themselves. 

The Wren felt rather reproved at these 
last words; but a thought passed ‘throagh 
his mind that perhaps an enemy to the 
Stockdove was nofriend to him. He retired 
to his nest, in an ofl overgrown wall at the 
border of the wood, in a very troubled state 
of mind, and could not sleep for brooding 
on the dangers to which he fancied he was 
exposed. 

* * # * * 

The days passed on, and, though the 
Wren at first kept neat home, he now began 
to take courage again and to venture abroad 
freely. ‘‘I1t must have been all nonsense,” 
he said to himself, and set about his regular 
work, which had been rather neglected. 
He was so delighted at seeing the bright 
buds appearing on all hands and the early 
flowers coming up thickly that he quite 
forgot his fears. The spring broom was 
just breaking through its prickly sheath, 
and shedding brightness abroad with its 
yellow flowers; the wild bryony decorated 
the hedges; the violet and the speedwell, 
the windflower and the foxglove, the wood- 
sorrel and the hyacinth, made a varied car- 
petin the wood to tempt forth all living 
creatures to rejoice. So the Wren hopped 
on briskly ‘from: tree to tree, from bush to 
bush, so possessed with the spirit of the 
spring that he could not help stopping now 
and then, for very gladness, to pour forth a 
little bit of song. But just as he was doing 
hig utmost for a superfine note ‘a Rain- 
bird on ‘a high tree opposite him raised a 
mocking melody, that rang far and near 
through the wood and quite put him out. 

“Ay, that’s how it always is with us,” 
said the Wren, when he recovered himself. 
‘* All ‘the birds make a mock of us. How 
happy I could be if I never saw one of them. 
At any rate, whenever they appear, I feel 
quite‘cast down and unhappy.” 

And he fiew still further away from bis 
home, and was musing on the delights of sol- 
itude, when he came to the corner of the 
heath, where the Plover had its nest. But 
what was his surprise to see that all the 
bushes, the fine ferns and furze and heath in 
which he had often in years past, found a 
delightful dinner, were quite gone. Scores 
of men, with picks and spades, were busily 
digging and pulling up. roots. The Plover 
was wheeling round and round in an agony of 
terror, and its cry was pitiful to hear. The 
Wren knew at once that the Plover’s nest 
and eggs had been destroyed ; and now he 
did not envy the Plover his greater size and 
his bigger nest, but thought that it was per- 
haps lucky he was himself so small as to be 
able to make his nest in the crevice of an 
old wall at the woodside, where no one was 
likely to seek for‘a nest. He fled back to the 
wood; but as he neared his nest he heard 
strange sounds (crack! crack! puff, piff! 
piff, pa !), and, Coming nearer, he soon saw 
that his friend, the Stockdove, had not been 
altogether wrong in his fear of ‘danger. 
Men and boys were beating about the wood 
for a considerable distance, and the last 
sight he saw was that of the Stockdove 
coming fluttering down ‘through the air, 
almost in his track, the feathers red with 
blood and the eyes closed.’ All the Wren 
could see, on looking round fearfully, as he 
hastily pursued his way, was that the Stock- 
dove never stirred, but lay on the ground 
quite still. 

For many a day thereafter the Wren went 
about ‘warily, and was almost afraid to-sing, 
théugh he began to think that perhaps’ he 
had something to be thankful for, and was’ 
more considerate and ‘helpful than he had 
been to his wife at home, who was now full 
of domestic cares, and who, though sheshad 
a good share of the hard’work, ‘could ‘not 

with her mete in his’ reasons for being» 
so discontented. 


& * * * * 
Th days passed quickly—the long, bright. 
summer daye—and autumncame on ce, 


The finest flowers had now, faded and shriv- 
eled and died away, leaving only a. few 
faithful daisies and. purple crocuses in the 
‘woodpaths; the, leaves..of jhe trees. had 
turned ‘brown, and, fallen. to earth, aulsply 
rustled when the breeze stirred them. “The 
corn and wheat were gathered jn, and the 















hard stubble stretched gpllow in a long, lev- 
el, wayelesssea. The Wren had, perforce, 
to go a good deal abroad for the sake of 
provender ; but he was more contentéd now 
and his work was lighter to:him. One 
morning, when he awakened; he was sur- 


prised to hear human yoices not far off. He. 


was afraid to move; but, listening, he could 
at intervals hear the crack! crack! puff! 
pift! piff! puff! which he remembered so 
well. So he lay trembling. in his nest till 
the twilight, when he ventured out to learn 
what the news might be. He was so anxious 
that, although the rain was beginning to 
fall, he held on hisway.. He had not gone 
far when he was oyertaken by the Swallow 
who.had been so ciyil to him, ; 
“Ah! Mr. Wren, it 7 you,” said the 
Swallow. “I have often looked for you 
and wondered what had come over you. It 
is such a world, I suppose -you’ve heard 
about our neighbors, the Pheasants? They 
had. a cruel end. Flying high above, we 
could just get a glimpse of it. The men 
and the '‘dégs and the guns. Ah! me, it ia, 


perhaps, better to be a Swallow or a Wren. 


ry 


heir fine legs did not save them, though 
they ran—how they ran; nor the'‘r . size, 
nor their bright feathers. Perhaps it was 
for their feathers the men killed them. Who 
knows?” And here he could not help heav- 
ing a sigh, that made the Wren respect him 
more and more. ‘At any rate, they are 
nearly all gone, and such things make a 
poor Swallow not so unwilling to fly over 
the sea to a summer country.” 

“ Are you going now?” said the Wren, in 
some surprise. 

‘* Just on my way,” said the Swallow. 
‘““ We always meet about thesame spot, year 
after year.” 

‘‘Always! Have you often gone before, 
then ?” 

“Once or twice, at any rate,” said the 
Swallow. 

“But how, do you do for the rain—it 
comes heavy now ?” demanded the Wren. 

“ Well, we rather like it, as it lets us off 
so quietly. Every creature has run to shel- 
ter, and we hate a to-do, as there would be 
sure to be else; and only fancy a farewell 
dinner of all the birds, and speech-making 
to boot! ButIdare say you don’t know 
the ways of men so wellas we do.” And he 
shrugged his shoulders expressively. ‘‘ Here 
we are, just atthe place. If you take a seat 
on that tree, you can see us go. Good-bye!” 

And as he spoke the Swallow, pointed to 
@ high bough, looking down from which the 
Wren could see a crowd.-of birds. :gathered 
in the sheltered hollow below. They were 
soon joined by others—some Swallows and 
some not; and suddenly they rose in one 
great wave—the Swallows first—flew right 
over the dark sea, and disappeared. ; 

The Wren sped back as. fast as he could, 
thinking that perhaps he would miss his 


_ friends, as birds must be safeguards to each 


other against injury; and glad that, bein 
only a dull, little, insignificant bird, he ha 
escaped some, at least, of the perils to which 
other and finer birds were exposed. And 
when he reached home, and told his adven- 
tures to his wife, she quite agreed with him 
that these things should go together to 
teach a lesson of contentment.—Good Words. 
co RN 


THE YOUNG FIR-TREE, 
A PARABLE, 





Ir was Winter, The snow whirled 


. through the streets and alleys, and fell 


heavily. upon every surface, narrow and 
broad, till the wind chased it away, in order- 
to heap it up still thicker in other places, 
The window-panes were covered with frost, 
although the rich people did not spare the 
wood in stove and fireplace; and whenever 
a little child wanted to see howit looked 
outside, then the warm breath had to thaw 
away the frost-flowers and the little finger 
eularge the place before its curiosity was 
satisfied. Yes, it froze so that it cracked, 
and the people all walked and ran as quick- 
ly as if they had been in the very greatest 
hurry. The men who were shoveling snow 
in the streets grew dreadfully cold, although 
they had on ‘great warm mittens, and they 
beat their strong’ arms about their bodies to 
keep themselves from freezing. . » 

And how cold looked the poor little noses 
of the children who wanted to get at least a 
sight of the Christmas market—of the love- 


ly. splendid,” party-colored things whicb |. 
ey 


dared not even. hope to have for their. 
own! -They could not possiktly let the cold 
drive them away, in order, like the children 
of well-to-do parents, to wait at home, in 
warm rooms, for the Christmas: gifts; for 
they might, indeed, never come. Yes, the 
poor little noses and hands were blue 
enough, and the little feet stumbled here 
and ore but. ie ore ot = peep - ar 
bright tin toys, at utiful puppets, an 
the little ect which drew. real little sleds 
with soft, cushions. , How sweet, tasted to 
them, in thought, all the nice tidbits and 
spiced cakes which were hanging and lying 
chout! Ah! bee ayes little freezing dears! 
Bathe Ohbrist-child was born for.you also. 
Here and there lamps and. candles were 
already lighted in the shops; forthe winter 
day soon makes forthe evening. Out- 
side; in the woods, it wasalready qhite dark, 
and the sky 
and had become higher and more transpa- 
rent; and one by one the stars caine out 
bright and clear and shone upon ‘the snow- 
coyered fields and upon the frozen lake, 


THE INDEPENDENT. _ 
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which looked like lead. The. tired trees 
drooped their slender boughs and the forest 





slept. Only a few young fir-trees were still 
heard’ 7) Boo, revandl for they dared 
not speak ; lest they might disturb the 


repose of many.a venerable old. tree-trunk 
in their neighborhood. But, if we bend our 
ear a little nearer, we may easily hear their 
conversation. : ‘ 

“Qh! that the morning would dawn!” 
said.a young slender fir, who held her little 
head quite erect, as if yearning toward 
Heaven. ‘The blessed morning! Ah! 
that we only knew that we were worthy to 
adorn the holiest night of all!” 

‘* Yes, if it only might happen to us all,” 
echoed the other young trees. ‘Oh! that 
the morning would dawn!” 

Only one of them, fretful and’ displeased, 
shook his head, and said, sco: ly and 
angrily : cA ¢ 

**T, for my part, do not congratulate my- 
self for such a future. Shall I just for this 
end my young life, that a few naughty chil- 
dren may romp for a little while about. my 
lights, and, when all is ended, to be thrown 
behind the stove to die, at last, in its flames? 
Beautiful life that!: And from my heart I 


-do not grudge it to you! But spare me 


from it. My wishes are of another and_.bet- 
ter kind. It is bad enough to be born ugly 
fir-trees, with the hateful sharp needles with 
which I am vexed every day. So F will, at 
least, be the greatest and most beautiful 
among all my comrades; and, as now my 
wishes and thoughts are far higher than 
yours, so some time shall my top tower 
above you and proudly look’ down upon 
you, who want nothing better than the ‘pit- 
iable lot of dying as Christmas-trees.” : 

A shudder ran through the young twigs 
of the tree at such words, and the’ slender 
fir, who had first spoken, felt, indeed, that 
an answer was needed to this sinful, daring 
speech. And it might be because she was 
the most courageous-hearted among the 

up. At any rate, she began, with trem- 
ling lips: 

‘*We do not think as thou dost. We do 
not wish to have anything in common with 
your thoughts and wishes. Blessed shall be 
each one of us who shall burn to-morrow 
in honor of the Redeemer, and shall be 
allowed to beam his love into the hearts of 
the innocent children. We wish nothing 
but to live and die for it. Is itnot true, my 
brothers and sisters ?” 

‘“Yes, yes,” all voices scunded, far and 
near; and the murmuring fir-tree shook his 
branches, as if he wereshrugging his shoul- 
ders at her who had. just spoken, ahd found 
it beneath his dignity to enter into ‘any 
further conversation. ~ 

But in the east the sky was already tinged 
with faint streaks of rose and purple; a 
gentle wind came through the wood and 
stirred the branches of the trees, shook down 
the snow, and awakened the sleepers. Now 
the forest was all overflowed as with gold; 
the frosty branches shone and sparkled like 
jewels in the risingsun; and in the midst 
of the fresb, green fir-wood stood the Christ- 
mas angel, and consecrated the young trees 
who should glorify the most sacred birth- 
day festival which the children of men can 
celebrate. I saw the young heads bowed, 
full of cma?’ f and joys but I saw, also, 
how afterw they looked in amazement 
and awe toward one of their group who 
stood among them only a few hours before 
green and ffourishing, and was now dry and 
withered. - 

It had happened to each according to the 
goodness of his heart. .That which was life 
to one was to the other death. When, to- 
ward noon, the woodcutters came to fetch 
the Christmas trees for the evening, they 
chopped the withered ‘scoffer into pieces,and 
kindled a fire, and warmed by it their mid- 
day,meal. But the others saw around their 
green, glittering tops many faces of rejoic- 
ing children, many loving’ parents’ ‘eyes 
beaming with feeling, and heard the Christ- 
mas hymns sung to the little Christ Child. 

I found also again in joy those little red 
noses and blue hands of the Christmas 
market; because gentle, kind-hearted peo- 
ple had here and there lighted for them a 
little tree, so that they also might learn to 
rejoice and have a share in the happiness of 
the whole world.— Ladies’ Repository. 
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THE NEW BOSTON. 


Recxontne by the day of the month, the 
present week marks the anniversary ot the 


‘great fire of 1872, which laid sixty acres of 
the best business quarter of Boston in ruins, 
and involved a money loss of one hundred . 


millions of dollars. According to the day of 
the week, it was just one year Saturday 
evening last that the flames broke out on 
the corner of Summer and Kingston streets, 
which for eighteen hours. were to sweep 
everything before them...We need not now 
rehearse the details of that terrible night 
and the scenes of ‘the lurid Sabbath which 
ensued.” Our '} t purpose is with the 
work of restoration, ag we survey it to-day. 

It has been a,busy summer; and this, the 
first anniversary of the fire, witnesses a 


marvelous work accomplished. The ground -} faculty ae 
_of masters, and how much more to love in 


which @ ago was'heaped with: 
Yelose. invites y - covered again; and, 


though but comparatively few of the new 
looked as.if it had been swept } 


buildin e. ied, or even ready for 
ootupater, wii pay been done to 


show what is to be and for the: eye to rest 
pon "with satisfaction. The east side. of 
Washington street, Summer street, High 

















street, Pearl street) Milk street) and ‘mdst of 
the streets crossing the territory incinded 
within these bounds are practically rebuilt; 
though throughout the entire district the 
workmen are still the hammer and 
saw and chisel still continue to Tesound, 
the derrick labors slowly on with its reluc- 
tant burden, and of the work of recon- 
struction much remains to be done before 
the very finishing touches cah bé' received. 
But it is only here and there that an un- 
occupied lot waits for the investment of 
somebody’s capital, and the cellars which: 
are now beiog excavated for féuniation 
walls are few and far between. To’t¥averse’ 
the territory is and for some time to ¢ome- 
must be a work of difficulty, though it-is. »: 
gratification to note the improvements that” 
have been effected in the widening atid 
straightening of streets, and at some F otnity 
in the raising of grades. 

The first architectural feature to strike 
the observer in the rebuilt district is the 
comparative lowness of the buildings. It 
there are any of six stories, we failed to see 
them in our recent ramble. Five stories are 
not very common. Four stories, we should 
say, measured the hight of a large propor- 
tion. As a whole, therefore, the new 
streets do not wear the imposing aspect 
which belonged to some of them of old, 
while. at the same time they have an air of 
snugness and security which it is pleasant 
to see. 

There is great diversity of materials and 
architectural style in the new buildings— 
much greater than in those which they re- 
place. One sees but comparatively few of 
the granite fagades which were formerly so 
common in and about Devonshire and 
Franklin streets, though such are by no 
means wanting. Now and then a marble 
front lifts itself betweem. two less polished 
neighbors. An.occasional front. of .brown,. 
Olive, or parti-colored stone’ gives- variety 
and an excellent effect, and there are 
a few iron buildings. But by far the 
most popular miuterial, apparently, is 
brick, which came out of the fiery trial a 
year ago with so good a record. And to 
our eye there are no neater blocks in 4}¥ the 
district than those so built. Great variety of. 
taste has been shown in the structures of 
this material, both in the treatment of the 
material itself and in the introduction of 
trimmings of black brick or of variously- 
colored stone. Some of the most picturesque 
effects to be anywhere observed have been 
produced by these means; and in every such 
case it is a satisfaction to know that the 
quality of ornateness is quite equaled by that 
of durability. f 

There are very many blocks of stores and 
single edifices that stand forth from the oth- 
ers in marked individuality, and will at 
once attract ‘the attention of the visitor. 
Among these we may mention the ‘‘ Frank- 
lin Buildings” on Federal street, in @vyhich 
Rand & Avery, printers, are already estab- 
lished, and the noble front of Rice Ken- 
dall’s paper store, close by; a a eee. 
iron building on the corner of Milk and 
Devonshire streets; and another of rough- 
faced, olive-colored stone, with basement 
columns of rough brick, on the corner ‘of 
High and Congress streets, the effect of 
which is very unique. High street, indeed, 
looks quite ready for business and presents 
throughout a fine appearance. 

Another summer must come before the 
burnt district shall fully emerge from the 


hands of the rebuilders in its new strength ~ 


and beauty. But when it does, and Trade 
shall have once more settled down into her 
ways of old prosperity, Bostonians will have 
a precinct which they can show with pleas- 
ure and which strangers may well be glad 
to see.—Zhe Congregationalist, 
rE 


GIANTS AND PIGMIES. 


Iv is to be remembered that, she. giving of 
prizes can only be justified on the ground of 
their being the reward of superior diligence 
and more obedient attention to the direc- 
tions of the teacher. They must never be 
supposed, because practically they never 
can become indications of superior genius, 
unless in so far as genius is likely to be 
diligent and obedient, gee the 

and temper of the dull. » But it so frequent- 





ly happens that the stimulus of vanity, act- 


ing on minds of inferior caliber, produces 
for a time an industry surpassing the tran- 
quil and self-possessed exertion “of » real: 
power that it may be questioned whether 
the custom of bestowing prizes at all, may 
not ultimately cease in our higher schools of 
art, unless in the forni of substantial assist- 
ance given to deserving students who stand 
in need of it—a kind of prize, the, claim.to 
which, in its nature, would depend more on 
accidental circumstances and general 
conduct than on genius. But, without any 
reference to the opinions of others and 
without any chance of partiality in your 
own, there is one test by which you can @ 
determine the rate of your real progress. 


‘Examine, after every period of ‘renewed in- 


dustry, how’ far you have | ‘your 
sigof ‘wainitetion. Consider how much 
more you can see.to reverence in the wor 


the work of Nature. isis the”only‘con- 
stant and infallible test of ig ge That 
you wonder more at the work mev. 
and that. you care more for natural objects 
You have often been told by your teachers 
to expect this last result; Dat fear that the 
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tendency of modern thought is to reject the 
idea of that essential are thes in rank be- 
tween one intellect and another of which 
increasing reverence is the ‘wise acknow- 
ledgment. You may, atleast, in early years, 
test. accurately your power of doing any- 
thing, in the least, rightly by your increas- 
ing conviction that you never willbe able to 
@o it as wellas ithas been doné by others. 
That isa lesson, I repeat, which differs 
mucb, I fear, from the one you are com- 
monly taught The vulgar and incompar- 
ably false saying of Macaulay’s, that the 
intellectual giants of one age become the 
jutellectual pigmies of the next, has been 
the text of too many sermons lately 
preacbed to you. You think you are going 
to do better things, each of you, than Titian 
and Phidias, write better than Virgil, think 
more wisely than Solomon. My good young 
people, this is the foolishest, quite pre-emi- 
nently—perbaps almost the harmfulest— 
notion that could possibly be put into your 
empty little eggshells of heads. There is 
not‘one in a million of you who can ever be 
yreatin anything. Tobe greater than the 
atest that have been is permitted, per- 
aps, to no man in Europe in the course of 
two or three centuries. But because you 
canuet be Handel and Mozart, is it any 
reason why you should not learn to sing 
“God Save the Queen” properly, when you 
Wave amindto? Becausea girl cannot be 
prima donna in the Italian Opera, is it any 
reason that she should not learn to play a 
jig for ber brothers and sisters in good time, 
‘or a soft little tune for her tired mother, or 








that she should not sing to please herself, : 


among the dew, on a May morning? Be- 
lieve me, joy, humility,and usefulness al- 
ways zo together ; as insolence with misery, 
and these both. with déstructiveness. You 
may learn with proud teachers how to 
tbrow down the Vendéme Column and 
‘bum the Louvre, but never how to lay so 
much as one touch of safe color or one 
Yayer of steady stone; and if, indeed, there 
be among you a youth of true genius, be 
assured that he will distinguish himself 
first, not by petulance or by disdain, but by 
discerning firmly what to admire and whom 
toobey. It will, 1 hope, be the result of 
the interest lately awakened in art through 
‘our provinces to enable each town of im- 
portance to obtain, in permanent possess- 
ion, a few {and it is desirable there should 
be no more than a few) examples of con- 
summate and masterful art—an engraving or 
‘two by Durer,a single portrait by Rey- 
‘nolMs, 2 fifteenth century Florentine draw- 
dng, a thirteenth century French piece of 
Painted glass, and the like; and that in 
every town occupied in a given manufac- 
ture examples of unquestionable excellence 
in that manufacture should be made easily 
accessible in its civic museum. I must ask 
eu, however, to observe.very carefully that 
use the word manufacture in its literal 
and proper sense. It means the making of 
things by the hand. It does not mean the 
meking of them by machinery. And, while 
I plead with you for a true humility in 
vivalship with the works of others, I plead 
with you also for a just pride in what you 
really can honestly do yourself. You must 
neitber think your work the best ever done 
‘by man, nor, on the other band, think that 
he tengs and poker can do better, and that, 
talfhough you are wiser than Solomon, all 
‘this wisdom of yours can be outshone by a 
‘shovelful of coke.—From an. Addoess by Mr. 
Ruskin to the Mansfield Art Olass, Oct. 13th. 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 


For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, 
such as Coughs, Colds, Whooping 
Cough, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
and Consumption. 


The few compositions 
which have won the confi- 
dence of mankind and be. 
come household words, 
among not only one buat 
many nations, must have 
extraordinary virtues, Per- 
». haps no one ever secured so 

wide a reputation or main- 
tained it so long as Arzr's 
Cuerry Pscrorat. It has 
been known to the public 

‘ about forty years, by a long- 
‘continued series of marvelous cures, that have won for it 
‘a confidence inits virtuesnever equaled by any other 
‘melitcine. It still makes the most effectual cures of 
‘Coughs, 'Colis, Consumption: that can be made by med- 
‘ical skill, Indeed, the Cazray Pectorat has really robbed 
‘these dangerous diseases of their terrors to a great extent, 
‘an& given ‘a feeling ofimmunity from their fatal effects 
Wat is well-founded, if the remedy be taken in season, 
Every family should have it in their closet, for the ready 
and prompt relief ofits membets. Sickness, suffering, 
and even life 4s saved by this timely protection. The 
prudent should not neglect it and the wise will not. Keep 
it’by you for the protection it affords by its timely use in 
sudden ‘attatks. : . : 
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_.Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
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BOYNTON’S 


‘Improved Gas-Tight’”? Brick-Set and 
Portable “ Salamander’? Furnaces 
for Anthracite or Bituminous 


Coal. 
They are the most POWERFUL and DURABLE for 


Bas 
DWELLINGS, CHURCHES. SCHOOLS, ETO. 
Also ‘*Our Favorite’ Elevated Oven Range, 
with LARGE OVENS and HOT CLOSET, 
Range sold. 


forfamily use. The best 
HEATING, COOKING, AND LAUNDRY STOVES, 
manufactured by 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 


Send for Circulars. 232 and 234 Water st., N. Y. 
Western Agents : 
BLISS & BROWN, 82 street, Chicago. 


Hallet,Davis & Co. 


272 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, 


Grand, Square, and Upright. Piano- 
Forte Makers. 
52 PREMIUMS AWARDED. 


From Edward Bernsdorf, the accomplished 
Musical Critic of * The Signal,” the first 
Musical Journal of Leipzig, a paper 
having the largest circulation of any 

of its class in Europe or America. 


The undersigned has no hesitation in declaring 
herewith that he considers the piano of Messrs. 
Hallet, Davis & Co., of Boston,an instrument which 
does the fullest honor to the American piano man- 
ufacture. The tone of this instrument is sonorous, 
noble, and perfectly symmetrical, whilst the touch fully 
satisfies all requirements in elasticity and capability of. 
modulation. EDWARD. BERNSDORE. 








LEIPziG, June, 1871. 


AGENTS :—T. 8. BERRY & CO., 789 Broadway, N. Y. 
W.R. PHELPS & CO., 927 Chestnut st.; Phil, 
e ol W. W. KIMBALL, cor. State and Adams, 
sts., Chicago. As gy 
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SMITH COLLEGE FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN, 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


This College will be opened for the reception of 
students on the second Thursday in September. 1875. 
The course of studies, Occupying four years, will be 





fees paeivatens to that in our New and col- 
s for young men. 
“Candidates for admission tothe lowest class will be 
ezamined = pramete, Geogra| r the Yop 
7) Eng! neral ju . 
the Latin 4 , the Catiline of Sal- 
seven orations of Cicero. first six ks of 
Vv "s ks of Xenophon’s Anabasis, 
two — ae png ge -* bra iratic 
uations, and two books 0: metry. 
‘or ilars or information apply to the President, 
REV. L. CLARK SE to 


ELY. HERST, MASS.; or 
e ofthe Trustees: J. M. GREENE, Low- 
ELL, MASS. 
OARDING SCHOOL at Nassau, Rens. Co. N. 
> Send apes Oe WIGGIN Principal. 





DR. C. M’LANE’S 
Celebrated American 
WorM SPECIFIC 


VERMIFUGE. 


SYMPTOMS OF WORMS. 


HE countenance is pale and leaden- 
colored, with occasional flushes, or a 
circumscribed spot on one or both cheeks; 
the eyes become dull; the pupils dilate; 
an azure semicircle runs along the lower 
eyé-lids; the nose is irritated, swefls, and 
sometimes bleeds ; a swelling of the upper © 
lip ; occasional headache, with humming 
or throbbing of the ears; an unusual ‘se- 
cretion of saliva; slimy or furred tongue ; 
breath very foul, particularly in the morn- 
ing; appetite variable, sometimes voraci- 
ous, with a gnawing sensation of the sto- 
mach, at others, entirely gone; fleeting 
pains in the stomach; occasional nausea 
and vomiting; violent pains throughout 
the abdomen; bowels irregular, at times 
costive; stools slimy; not unfrequently 
tinged with blood; belly swollen and 
hard; urine turbid; respiration occasion- 
ally difficult, and aceompanied by hic- 
cough ; cough sometimes dry and convul- 
sive; uneasy and disturbed sleep, with- 


‘grinding of the teeth; temper variable, 


but generally irritable, &c. 


Whenever the above symptoms are 
found to exist, 


DR. C. M’LANE’S. VERMIFUGE 
Will certainly effect a cure. 


The universal success which: has at- 
tended the administration of this prepa- 
ration has been such as to warrant us in 
pledging ourselves to the public to 


RETURN THE MONEY 

in every instance where it should prove in- 
effectual ; “ providing the symptoms at- 
tending the sickness of the child or adult 
should warrant the supposition of worms 
being the cause.” In all cases the Medi- 
cine to be given IN sTRICT ACCORDANCE 
WITH THE DIRECTIONS. 

We pledge ourselves to the public, that 


Dr. C. M’Lane’s Vermifuge 

DOES NOT CONTAIN MERCURY 

in any form ; and that it isan innocent pre- 

paration, not capable of doing the slight- 

est intury to the most tender infant. 
Address all orders to 


FLEMING BROS., Pirrssurcn, Pa. 


P. S. Dealers and Physicians ordering from others than 
Fleming Bros., will do well to write their orders distinctly, 
and take none but Dri C. M’ Lane’s, prepared 
Bros., Pittsburgh, Pa. To those wishing to give them a 
trial, we will forward per mail, post-paid, to any part of 
the United States, one box of Pills for twelve three-cent 
postage stamps, or one vial of Vermifage for fourteen 
three-cent stamps. All orders from must be ac- 
companied by twenty cents extra, 

&@> For sale by Druggists aud Country Store Keepers 
generally. 





Penni nm, NJ. 
Te ea) Anarene Ay P. CASHMR: © Prin.” 





TRAVEL. 





STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 








Morgan’s Patent RESERVOIR MUCILAGE 

STANDS and ‘* PEERLEss” INKSTAND. 
For sale by all Stationers. The trade supplied by 

Morgan Eaveleope Co., Springfield, Mass. 





MARCY’S SCIOPTICON 
r\ : ~~ With Improved and Cheapened 


| MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES, 

yy For. Homes, Sunday-Schools and Lecture- 
19 rooms, un . Brilliant and easy 
to show. Circulars Free. Catalogues 10 cts, 


MANUAL (Revised Ed.) 60 cts. 
L.J. Maroy, 1340 Chestnut 8t., Phitadelphin, Pa 


ESTABROOKE.. 
: ‘ NON«BEVERSED. ’ 
PERROTYPES. | 
31 UNION SQUARES, N.Y; | Nortliwest'cor. 16th St, 
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ENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
Trains leave New York, from foot of Desbrosses and 
Courtlanat streets, as follows : 


Express for ,. Pittsburg, the West and 
South, with Parnas Pelee Cars attached, 9:30.4.M., 
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NOTICES. 





¢2" AN communieations for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 


should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 


pendent, P,-O. Bex 2787. 
& All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
went to the Commercia} Editor; andall business com. 


munications ftom subscribers dnd advertisers to | 


Henry C. Bowen, Box 2787. 

2” No notice can be taken’ of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

&@™ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
Views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of ou¥ correspondents. 

#2” Manusciipts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Eprtok, Pestisner, AND Proprietor. 











Néw York, November 20th, 1873. 
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THE CUBAN MASSACRE. 





WE feel that we must do our feelings vio. 
lence in attempting to speak calmly about 
the fearful atrocity which might have in- 
carnadined the very seas under which the 
bloody news were sent. It has no parallel 
in modern civilized warfare, and recalls only 
the late massacre by a Chinese army of all 
the inhabitants of a captured rebellious city. 
But that was after the heat ofa savage bat- 
tle, as,indeed, was the Fort Pillow massacre, 
for which. the butcher, General Pillow, 
has not yet been called to fit justice. We 
carried through our four years’ conflict, 
ctushing fhe most fearful rebellion of mod- 
ern times, without destroying a single life 
except in legitimate warfare. But the blood- 
thirsty and now blood-crazed wretches who 
are defending their belated system of chattel 
slavery, under pretext of supporting the 
honor of Spain, have seized a ship’s crew on 
the high seas, and, after the most hurried 
trial, have shot captain, passengers, and sail- 
ors, a hundred and fifty in all, with the in- 
decent haste which was bound to anticipate 
the possible interference not merely of En- 
gland and America, but of theirown govern- 
ment aswell. Itis an act of atrocity without 
precedent since the French guillotine reaped 
its infamous harvest, unless Cuba itself fur- 
nished the partial parallel in the massacre of 
eight students who had offended the sensi- 
bilities of the Volunteers. 

But, while we would not, if we could, re- 
press our indignation, it must not be al- 
lowed to influence our cool judgment of 
fact or of international law. That the 
_“ Virginius” was engaged in an unlawful 
act there is not the slightest doubt ;'although 
this was to be proved by the Spanish court. 
The act in which we must admit that she 
was engaged (for we want.no quibbling 
oyer the matter) was: the -Lighest crime 
known to international law. ~ She “was 
engaged in making war on a peaceful 
nation, and had prostituted. the American 
flag to protect her criminal act, Tf cauglt 

iin it, her officers (so far as they were Amer- 


spay © 
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idans) must have known that their act 
was piratical, and punishable with death 
by the laws of all nations. They con- 
cluded to run the risk, though Capt. Fry 
had been forewarned by our consul at Kings- 
ton that, if captured, he would probably be 
executed. Of the right of the Spanish au- 
thorities to shoot Gen. Ryan or Capt. Fry, 
if fairly captured and properly tried by 
Spanish law, we have not the slightest 
doubt. Their American citizenship could 
be no bar in the way; and by the President's 
proclamation forbidding such expeditions, 
and by their own act in attacking A 
nation with which the nation whose 
citizenship they claimed was at peace, they 
forfeited all rights of American protection. 
All that the American Government could 
ask was that the courtesy between nations 
be sufficiently observed to allow us an op- 
portunity to present at the trial any de- 
fense that might be possible. Still even 
this would not be imperatively demanded in 
a case absolutely free from doubt and re- 
quiring urgent action, as doubtless would 
be claimted by the local authorities. The 
case of the Cubans captured is an even 
simpler one and does not need discussion. 

The case would besomewhat complicated 
if it should be settled that the capture took 
place in English waters; but that is bardly 
probable and would not concern our own 
Govérnment. The right of the Spanish 
cruisers to s¢ize the ‘‘Virginius” on tbe 
high seas is a question on Which hasty opin- 
ions were expressed on the first reccipt of 
the intelligence and is yet denied by some; 
but it is the opinion of the bighest author- 
ities that, in a time of danger, 4 nation has 
so far a paramount right to protect itself 
that it can seize a vessel making war upon. 
it, no matter what flag it may be carrying 
and no matter how far it may be from its 
coast. Should this view of international 
law be correct, as we are now inelined to 
believe, the capture of the ‘‘ Virginius” is 
no offense to the United States, if her pirat- 
ical character is once allowed. This Spain 
was obliged to prove, and could have little 
difficulty in proving. It was as notorions 
as was the character of the ‘‘ Florida” in 
our ewn war, and the Spanish fleet kad 
been for months trying to secure her cap- 
ture. 

These facts are somewhat unpalatable, in 
view of our sympathy with the Cuban pa- 
triots and our utter disgust with the men 
who govern the island. But they are facts, 
nevertheless, and must be considered by 
those who control our national policy. The 
vessel was caught while committing the 
greatest crime known to international law, 
and, after hasty but perhaps due trial, the 
punishment meted by Spanish law was in- 
flicted. If this be all, our Government can 
demand no reparation, for it had warned 
the inveterate and pestilent fillibuster, Gen. 
Ryan, and all other Americans, that it 
would not protect them in their unlawful 
acts. 

Has the world, then, no redress for this 
horrible act of barbarity? We think it 
has, and that it belongs to the United States 
to demand it. As already suggested by 
President Woolsey, the inhumanity itself 
may be-sufficient to justify the intervention 
of any foreign nation. Our Government, 
which did not hang Jefferson Davis, might 
not have shot a British Gen. Ryaw' ten years 
ago, although by proclamation it threatened 
to do so; but there seems to have been’ no 
barbarity about executing him. But we are 
told that one hundred and fifty were shot 
out of less than one hundred and seventy 
souls on board. Among these victims must 
have been many seamen and other Jabor- 
ers, who were not responsible for the course 
taken by the vessel and whom it was mur- 
der to execute. Among them may have 
been American citizens. But, whetlier there 
were or not, the American Government, it | 
seems to us, has an absolute right to say to 
Spain that the war in Cuba is conducted in 
such a barbarous way that its continuance 
isan offense which cannot be endured, and 
that, if the Spanish government, as is the 
fact,is not able to’ ¢Ontfol its own ‘agents 
aud restrain. their: barbarity; we shall be 
compelled to interfere. in. the name. of 


humanity, and In the name of our own Cciti- | 


zens, whose lives and whose property are 


endangered. 
This is the course which we suggested on 


the occasion of the murder of the students 





. quently admonished us. 
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in Havana, and wan more does this act 
give occasion for such intervention. Mean- 
while, as we then said, wé wish our Gov- 
ernment to go to the very “verge of its 
authority in protecting the rights of Ameri- 


cans in Cuba and requiring reparation for 


wrongs committed against them. But let 
there be no act committed by us that shall 
infringe the laws of nations. We are strong 


“enough, we ought to be cool enough to be’ 


just to Spain. 

Do we, then, belie our sympathy with the 
Cuban, insurrectionists? Not at all. Now 
they are engaged in a treasonable rebellion, 
and must take the consequences. But 
treason and patriotism may be nigh akin. A 
rebellion backed by right and reason is the 
loftiest patriotism. Its victims become the 
canonized saints of successful revolution. 
Their martyred blood and ashes may be 
sown over all the Cuban fields, but a hun- 
dredfold shall grow therefrom to avenge 
their death. The place where now stands 
the slaughter house of Santiago and where 
fell the Cuban patriots shall ere long be 
festooned with flowers to deck their graves 
and crowned with the monument which 
shall tell to children’s children the story of 
the brave death of Varona and Pedro 
Cespedes. 

BIN 


A BISHOP'S BLUNDER. 


Tnart Bishops with a capital B are not all 
infallible is now clear, for one of them has 
made a mistake. The action of Bishop 
Cummins in resigning his episcopate, and 
withdrawing from the church of which for 
twenty-tbree years he has been a minister, 
will give real pleasure to the extreme High 
Churchmen, to the violent sectaries in all 
the denominations, to the enemies of Chris- 
tianity, and to scarcely anybody else. Of 
alf the courses of ecclesiastical procedure 
open to the assistant bishop of Kentucky the 
One which he kas taken was, so far as we 
can see, just about the least wise. 

Two of the reasons which he gives for 
resigning his bishopric seem to us reasons 
for keeping it. In the first place, he has 
found it a ‘‘heayvy trial’ to exercise his 
office in the ritualistic churches of Kentucky. 
It is well known that in that diocese—over 
which Bishop Smith, one of the most mod- 
erate and judicious of Low Churchmen, and 
Assistant Bishop Cummins, one of the most 
belligerent of the same party, have jointly 
presided—the ritualistic movement has made 
great progress. That the prevalence among 
his flock of doctrines which are, in his 
opinion, “subversive of the truth as it is in 
Jesus” has vexed the honest soul of Bishop 
Cummins we may well believe; but when 
he says that the conviction has been grow- 
ing upon him that by officiating in those 
churches he was “sanctioning and en- 
dorsing by [his] presence and official acts 
the dangerots errors symbolized by the 
services necessary im ritualistic churches,” 
we fail to follow him. ‘here was no sort of 
danger in the Diocese of Kentucky or out of 
it that Bishop Cummins, of all men, would 
be. regarded as ‘‘sanctioping’’ amy: - cer- 
emonies of the kind which might take place 
in the churches under his care. 

Not only were the official skirts of Bishop 
Cummins perfectly stainless as regards rit- 
talism in Kentucky, he was also in the 
position where he could do most to counter- 





_act its influence. A bishop, we suppose, 


has some authority. So that Capital Church- 
man, Dr. Lewis, of Wasbington, has elo- 
The “ godly: judg- 
ment” of the diocesan ought to carry 
more’ wWeilit’ in’ the diocese than those of 
any other man. He has resources and 
means of inffluenee which none of his 
clergy can command. If, then, there be 
any rational .or scriptural reform which 
he wishes to bring about, be can employ, in 
securing it, not only reason and Scripture, 
but also that measure of ecclesiastical au- 
thority which in his organization is conced- 
ed tothe chief pastor. With this double 
armor, it would seem that Bishop Commins 
might have made a good fight against rit- 
valism in his own diocese. We think, as he 
does, that ritualism is a dangerous. error ; 
but we believe it is an error which we must 
meet, and not run away from, and that it [| 
can be conquered by truth and love. Andit 


seams to us that hy patience, by firmmess, | 


by frankness, by earnestness in the procla- |, 
mation of the truth, by using. all the legiti- 


MANE 


mate means ‘within his his Teach b in prudent i 
way, Bishop Cummins might heve done - 


more to check the spread of .this dangerous -- 


error and to promote within his own: 
church a sound and scriptural religion Wan: 


he can ever hope to do in any other pe - 


sition. 

The other insufficient reason_which he - 
urges for his resignation is the trouble which 
has arisen on account of his participation in 
the communion service at Dr. Hall’s church. 
“ The results of that participation,” he says, 
“ have been such as to prove to my mind 
that such a step cannot be taken by one oc- 
cupying the position I now hold without 
sadly disturbing the peace and harmony ot 
‘this Church’ and without i:paiting my in- 
fluence for good over a large portiom of the 
same Church, very many of whom are with- 
in our own diocese.” But #,.as Bishop 
Cummins believes, this action was right, iff 
there was no law against it an@ abund-- 
ant precedent for it, then it seems to’ 
us that he might fairly hope to make” 
the fact plain as the daylight. 
discussion which has followed will cer- 
tainly have this effect we do not doubt. 
The letters of ‘‘ Historicus” and “ Alter- 
Historicus,” which appeared in the same 
issue of The Tribune which contained his 
resignation and the letter of Professor Fish- 
er, printed last Monday morning, make it per- 
fectly plain that Bishop Cummins did noth- 

‘ ing more than the first four archbishops of the 
English Church would have done; and that. 
the principle on which he acted—that of the 
validity of non-episcopal orders—was not. 
only admitted by the bighest authorities,. 
but recognized by the official acts of that 
Church up to 1662. His participation in the 
joint communion service has brought upon 
him some odium from: yiolent mem in his 
own church; but it has been the meame of 
bringing this fact of history into a clearer 
light, and of giving to the Lew Church 
party firmer ground to stand wpon before: 
the people than they ever had before. Andi 
we believe that Bishop Cummins might,. 


with all these authorities supporting him,. 


have gone back to Kentucky and demon- 


strated to all reasonable people in his die - 
cese that be had done exactly right. The: 
ineerrigible bigots would have made bim: 


some trouble, of course; but he is a poor 
soldier who cannot endure a little hardness 
in as good a fight as this. And when the 
fight is fairly won, and the right of an Epis- 
copalian to recognize the validity of non- 
episcopal orders is clearly established, it 
seems strange policy to desert the field and 
relinquish the fruits of a substantial victory. 

The other reason which he gives for his 
resignation has more force, but it does not 
quite satisfy us. The revision of the Prayer 
Book is, he says, the only remedy for the: 
sacerdotal and sacramentarian errors now: 
in vogue; and he has ‘‘lost all hope” that. 
this can be or will be effected by any action: 


of the authorities of the Church. He is. 
right in saying that the thing to be done is. 


to revise the Prayer Book; but he ‘is hasty, 
we think, in his conclusion that the thing is 
‘impossible. It has never been fairly tried. 
What can be accomplished in this directior 
by systematic and persistent effort does noi 


| yet appear. Ifsuch a reform is in accordance: 


with reason and with Scripture, be has no, 
right to say that it cannot be effected, cer-- 

: tainly not until it has been thoroughly tried.. 
We bave not so poor an opinion of our 
Episcopal brethren as to believe that the 
great majority of them are wholly imper- 
vious to trath when it is clearly and fairly 
placed before their minds. 

We do not say that the time may not 
come when it will be necessary for those 
who hold a simple faith and’ practice fer- 
vent charity to withdraw from the Episco- 
pal Church; but that time has not yet come. 
There is good reason ‘why Low Churchmen. 
should ‘assert their rights within their 
church ; good reason why they should lift 
up the standards of pure faith anda broad 
fellowship, against the formalism and the 
exclusiveness which ate paralyzing the 
spiritual life of their church; but no reasop 
certainly, why arr Whir Albviabbedt before. 
the fight—no n epi ‘aban- 

| don the church in which they have been 


reared and to which th are Botind by 
_ cy fdve 


every sacred association ‘until 
done their utmost’ to” bring it’ ‘back to the 
faith of the earlier days, 





If the time for a secession from ‘lie’ ‘Epiae” 
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copal Church ever comes, it ought to take 
place as the result of a failure to accomplish 
areform; and it ought to be a concerted 
movement, which shall make some impres- 
sion upon the public. Bishop Cummins 
goes out without making any definite issue, 
and be goes out without any following. 
Very few, if any, of the ministers of his 
church will secede with him. There are a 
very few independent Episcopalians (if that 
be not a solecism) already outside, whom he 
may gather into a small sect, furnishing 
them with episcopal orders; but one of 
their fundamental principles is that episco- 
pal orders are of no consequence. It is 
scarcely possible that any such enterprise 
can meet with any considerable success. 

Altogether, Bishop Cummins’s action has 
confirmed our already strong conviction 
that, as a general rule, it is better to be a 
Stayinuer than a Comeouter. 





WORK FOR THE NEXT CONGRESS. 


THe present outlook of things very 
strongly indicates that the next Congress 
will have on hand a series of very grave 
and important questions, some of them so 
urgent in their nature as not to admit of 
evasion or delay. The country is at the 
present moment waiting with anxiety to 
hear what the President has to say; and 
then it will note with equal earnestness and 
solicitude the proceedings of Congress. As 
we said last week, so we say again, that 
“the future of the Republican party de- 
pends very largely upon the action of the 
coming Congress.” Parties as mere organ- 
izations to capture offices and perpetuate 
their own power, however inviting they 
may be to professional politicians, who 
manage to live on the spoils, cannot long 
sustain themselves in the confidence of the 
people. They do not deserve it. They 
must scrve the public good by the wisdom 
of their measures and the administrative 
integrity of the men they elect to office, or 
the public will and should repudiate them. 
To this general principle the Republican 
party can claim no exception in its own be- 
half. It has work to do, and the next Con- 
gress must take hold of this, work and do it 
properly, or this party may as well make 
up its mind to die. 

Foremost among the problems to be 
solved, rendered such by the peculiar con- 
dition of the country, is the one which re- 
fers to finance. We do not here discuss the 
nature of the problem or the best method of 
its solution. We simply say that there is 
such @ problem, and that in one form or an- 
other itis the topic of universal thought. 

people beiieye—as we think, correctly— 
that our currency System has in it grave de- 
fects, which need a prompt remedy, and 
that the time has fully come when Congress 
should inaugurate some measure that looks 
toward the resumption of specie payment. 
The recent panic, beginning among a few 
stock brokers, then reaching to the private 
bankers and trust companies of this city, 
then putting in imminent peril the banks, 
and finally spreading so as injuriously to af- 
fect the commercial and industrial interests 
of the whole country, has led to a sharp and 
timely discussion of our whole currency sys- 
tem. The discussion has thrown a large 
amount of light upon the public mind; and 
the demand now is that this system shall be 
revised, and that its defects shall be ascer- 
tained and corrected. Congress, with the 
long session before it, must prove itself 
equal to the task, or by its failure stand con- 
victed of its own incapacity. Merely to 
tamper with the question will not answer. 
If there are statesmen in Congress, as there 
are many, let them address themselves to 
the work in sober earnest. 

The public mind has-also been strongly 
excited, especially in the Western States, 
with the transportation question, involving 
he rights of the people, as against railway 
monopolies, and also involving the general 
question as to how fer the Government 
should interpose its. power for the regulation 
of inter-state commerce by railways. The 
Senate last winter appointed a special com- 
mittee to investigate this whole subject, and 
Teport sion of Con- 
Stress. Thisiis-and: will be one of the live 





questions to be'considered. The people are. 


Considering it; and we greatly mistake their 
temper if there is not an increasing deter- 
mination to have the railway system of the 





country, so far as it is the channel of inter: | 


state commerce, brought under the legisla- 
tive supervision and control of the General 
Government. There are abuses in the system 
which state legislation has not corrected, 
and which, owing to the limited sphere 
within which it acts, it cannot correct. 
What is wanted is a well-framed railroad 
law, enacted by the authority of Congress, 
and made universal in its application. 
Whether the Government shall assume the 
ownership of railroads is another question, 
that may come up in due season; yet the 
immediate demand is legislative direction- 
Is there wisdom enough in Congress to con- 
struct a law that will guard the rights of all, 
without infringing upon the real rights of 
any? 

Civil Service Reform, which we give the 
President the credit of earnestly pursuing, 
notwithstanding some inconsistencies, that 
we regret, has been shabbily treated by 
Congress. The President has not received 
the legislative support which the reform 
needs ; and we have no public evidence that 
the leading politicians of his own party 
have sympathized with him in his efforts. 
Tn this respect he has stood for the most 
part alone. Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, the 
chairman of the Civil Service Advisory 
Board, in a letter addressed to the Spring- 
field Republican, says: ‘‘The greatest 
peril of the reform will be in Congress, 
where appropriations will be needed next 
winter, and not from the President or Ex- 
ecutive Department, where it has vindi- 
cated its merits.” Mr. Eaton urges the press 
to arouse the country to this peri], and en- 
deavor to create a public opinion which 
Congress will not venture to disregard. 
Civil Service Reform, in the purpose of the 
people, is not a political sham ; and, if the 
Republican members of Congress attempt 
to turn it into a sham, eitler by not aid- 
ing it or by openly opposing it, they will 
be false to the pledges of the party and 
contribute to bring it into public discredit. 
There is really no more important question 
before the people; and Congress, overwhelm- 
ingly Republican in both houses, cannot 
win a higher honor for the party or do a 
greater good to the country than to tear 
up the ‘‘spoils system,” root and branch. 
and place appointments in the Civil Service 
upon the basis of ascertained qualification 
and merit, irrespectively of party politics. 

We might mention other matters, by no 
means insignificant. There is the Louisiana 
problem yet undecided, and involving the 
question whether Congress will recognize 
as a lawfully constituted state government 
an organization of men who, upon sworn 
evidence taken before the Senate Commit- 
tee of Privileges and Elections, have been 
proved not to be legally elected or legally 
declared to be elected. There is also the 
question which refers to an amendment of 
the Constitution in respect to the manner of 
electing the President and Vice-President, 
upon which a committee of the Senate are 
expected to report. Then there is the In- 
dian question, which, with the events of 
every passing year, is pressing itself upon 
the Government for a final settlement, just 
to the Indians, on the one hand, and neces- 
sary to the best interests of the United 
States, on the other. The back-pay law of 
the last Congress, which has provoked such 
general indignation among the people, 
ought to lead to an amendment to the 
Constitution which will make its repeti- 
tion hereafter impossible. The question 
of the extension of the postal service, 
so as to give to the public the advan- 
tage of a safe savings bank and the con- 
venience of a cheap telegraph, must re- 
ceive careful attention. And, finally, the 
relation of the United States to the West 
Indies, whether Cuba or Santo Domingo, is 
one that circumstances will compel Con- 
gress to meet, without passion and yet 
without weakness. All these questions we 
only indicate here. We shall do our part 
in discussing them heréafter. 

To extend the statement no further, we 
readily see that the next Congress need not 
be idle for the want of important work to 
do. It will meet with sev 
‘questions to be considered and e 


d and “Of; 
‘and as these questions shall ‘be“dealt With | 


Wisely or unwisely, so will ‘the’ general 
public judge of the party in power. “' During 
the war it had the fullest opportunity to 


‘evince its capacity and integrity. Jt now 


very "vitl 
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has another opportunity to display the same 
qualities. Is it equal to the demands of the 
hour, or has it become degenerate by its 
own success? The action of the coming 
Congress will be a very. practical answer to 
this question. We warn its members and 
also the Administration that this is no time 
for playing the small games of the mere 
politician. It isa good time for statesmen, 
for men of large comprehension, for honest 
men, to do several very good things. 


Editorial Aotes. 


Tue official returns of the late election in 
this state, thus far received, leave but little 
doubt that two of the Republican candidates— 
Mr. Hopkins, for state comptroller, and Mr. 
Platt, for state prison inspector—have been 
elected. The Liberal Republicans at their 
state convention placed these two candidates 
upon their ticket, and completed the ticket by 
adopting the remainder of the Democratic 
ticket. The result shows that, though not 
sufficiently numerous to be called a party in any 
practical sense, they were, nevertheless, strong 
enough to turn the scale as between Republic- 
ans and Democrats in this state. This, how- 
ever, would not have been the fact but for a 
large falling offin the yote of the Republican 
party by the omission to vote at all. As 
it is, the Democrats have gained their par- 
tial victory by the help of the Liberal Repub- 
licans ; and the Republicans have gained a still 
smaller victory by the same help, while the Lib- 
eral Republicans, aided by both, have elected 
their entire ticket. It is rather difficult to tell 
whose victory this is. It is certainly not a 
Democratic victory, pure and simple. Noris it 
a Republican victory. It will hardly do to call 
it a Liberal Republican victory, though it is 
such in form. It is a mixed-up affair, giving 
very little occasion for shouting anywhere. 





Last week occurred the anniversary of the 
Boston fire, which at the same date of the pre- 
vious November swept away about $75,000,000 
worth of property and imposed a loss of nearly 
$35,500,000 upon the fire insurance companies of 
Massachusetts. The fire extended over a dis- 
trict of 65 acres in the business heart of the 
city, and destroyed 776 buildings, ¢having an 
assessed value of $13,500,000. The burnt dis- 
trict has been rapidly rebuilt, with a great im- 
provement in the character of the structures, 
and also in widening and altering many of the 
streets. The same rate of progress continued 
for another year will leave hardly a vestige of 
the spectacle of ruin presented one year ago. 
Notwithstanding such an enormous loss, Bos- 
ton, like Chicago, has proved and is proving the 
activity and energy of her business enterprise. 
There is no city in the Union that, in propor- 
tion to its population, has so large an accumu- 
lated capital, upon which to draw in an emer- 
gency ;/ as there is no state in the Union that in 
this particular will compare with Massachusetts. 


A New York paper has published the follow- 
ing table, showing the average and also the 
highest and lowest salaries paid in this city by 
the different sects to their ministers : 


Average. Highest. Lowest 
Baptist.......scccccscceed $2,500 $6,000 $1,000 
Congregational ........ 4,000 6,000 2,500 
Episcopal... +» 4,000 12,000 1,000 
Hebrew..... eevee 2,200 6,000 500 
Lutheran 1,800 6,000 700 
Methodist..............- 2,000 5,000 1,000 
Presbyterian.... 3,000 10,000 1,000 
Roman Catholic. 700 800 600 
Reformed Dutch 3,500 6,000 1,000 
Unitarian, ....... sessee 5,000 10,000 3,000 
Universalist............ 3,000 5,000 1,000 


In addition to the salary, many of the churches 
gratuitously supply their pastors with residen- 
ces. This is true of all the Roman Catholic 
churches. New York ministers, as a class of 
men, are very well paid for their services— 
probably quite as well as any other class of in- 
tellectual workers, and much better than some 
classes we could name without hunting very 
long for them. Most of these ministers are 
worth, at least, fifteen hundred dollars; 
and several of them have the reputation 
of being men of very considerable wealth. 
Is there any good reason why they should en- 
joy a tax exemption to the amount of fifteen 
hundred dollars on any property which it may 
be their good fortune to own? We see none 
that would not be equally applicable to any 
other class of citizens—to lawyers, physicians, 
editors, Merchants, mechanics, etc. Ministers 
who own property are just as able to pay taxes 
on it as any other class. They derive the same 
benefitefrom government, and ought te contrib- 


-ute their fall proportion to its support. 





. Mr. Frotarvenam has written to the Secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Association as 
follows: 
“T cah understand why my society is counted 
nitarian societies, for it was in 


among U: 
ated under. that ie and bee nee ed its 
name, “But why my name should be retained ip | 





‘The Year Book’ of the Association, when I have 
80 openly disavowed all connéction with the: 
Unitarians, I cannot understand. Had I been. 
aware of its presence there, I should have done 
what it occurs to me to do now—requested its. 
withdrawal. Not that I have the smallest objec- 
tion to appearing in such excellent company ;: 


’ but because I wish to sail under no false colors. 


and would save others from complicity with 
my opinions.”’ 

The statement of Mr. Frothingham is surpris- 
ing; but his action is honorable, and it relieves 
the Unitarian denomination ofall responsibility 
for his utterances. In this connection it may be 
proper to refer to the rebuke which the Chris- 
tian Register recently administered to THE In- 
DEPENDENT for asserting that an Atheist might 
be received into full fellowship in the Unita- 
rian denomination. We made the assertion 
without the slightest malice, supposing 
it to be an admitted fact and feeling quite 
sure that we had seen a statement to the 
same effect in some Unitarian journal. Not to 
be unjust, however, we withdrew the offensive 
expression, upon the Register’s challenge. It 
now appears that we had reason for making use 
of it. The Religious Magazine is a Unitarian 
Periodical, and in its last issue we find the fol- 
lowing quotation from the Liberal Christian: 
A man “may be a Pantheist or an Atheist, and, 
if he call himself a Christian and is not immorat 
io life, he may join the Unitarian Conference 
and claim as good ecclesiastical standing as the 
most conservative believer.’? We submit that. 
the Register’s charge of slander against Tue In- 
DEPENDENT may now be properly withdrawn. 


Our new minister to Japan, Judge Bingham, 
of Ohio, arrived at Yokohama on the 25th of 
September. He was accompanied by bis wife, 
two daughters, and the secretary of legation, 
Mr. H. P. Andrew. He had his audience of the 
Mikado and entered upon his duties. The.be- 
ginning of his career in Japan will probably be 
his busiest time, as the revision of the treaties 
is now pending. He is an able man and ought 
to make a good minister. We believe we did 
his predecessor, Mr. De Long, injustice, being 
led astray by the exaggerated reports of The 
Tribune's correspondent. Almost all Americans 
in Japan believe him to have been, during his 
whole career, a most vigilant guardian of Amer- 
can citizen’s rights, a helpful counselor to the 
Japanese, @ man of energy and ideas, with a 
definite policy, and, above all, an honest man. 
He was, as Miss Olive Risley Seward, in her 
book, reiterates so often, ‘‘a Western man,” “a 
Western orator,” etc. But appreciative Amer- 
icans in Japan, even though they be New York- 
ers, can blink their eyes to this heinous crime 
when they know him to be the ablest American 
minister sent to Japan since Townsend Harris, 
who came alone to Yedo, and obtained a treaty, 
without the aid of gunboats, soldiers, or bribes. 
We do not intend to enter into details concern- 
ing Mr. De Long’s services to bis own country 
and to Japan ; but we think it only reasonable 
to reverse an opinion based on the misrepre- 
sentations of a single newspaper correspondent 
—a personal enemy-to Mr, De Long—and to be- 
lieve the assurances of the almost unanimous 
majority of the Americans resident in Japan 


.... The following piece of elegant and con- 
clusive logic leaves us nearly speechless. Mr. 
W. Peters writes us thus: 


“There seems to be one vicw of Universalism 

that is overlooked in the controversy, and that 
is, there is not a Universalist living that has 
ever been renewed in heart, created anew in 
Christ Jesus, born again, passed: from death 
unto life; for just as soon as the soul is re- 
newed by the grace of God just so soon does 
universal salvation leave him.” 
We had overlooked that view. The argument 
is neat. Universalists are never converted 
men, because converted men are never Univers- 
alists. But our amusement at the syllogism 
is quenched in our horror of the sentiment, so 
boldly expressed, that no man can be saved 
unless he believes that most of his fellowmen 
will be damned. 


....What has Mr. Hale been doing that The 
Saturday Review should praise him? In a no- 
tice of his last story, ‘‘Ups and Downs,” that 
cold-blooded sheet mingles with a good deal of 
contemptuous talk about Americans in general 
some very condescending applause of this Amer- 
ican novelist, We beg our friend not to let this 
trouble him toomuch. The American people 
know him too well.to lose faith in him, even if 
The Saturday Review does praise him. To a 
man with a fame less firmly establishéd such 
commendation would be fatal, 


..» Says The Index: fe 

“ differ ? The. Radicals be- 
there in “ ‘ Portect Man,’ the Orthodox be- 
lieve in the ‘ Perfect Horse.’” 
Who is that “Perfect Min*” that the Radicals 
believe in? We supposed it was Only ‘the 
Orthodox who believed in Him, Is it not thor’ 
accurate to say that the Radicals dellevé tn’ the 
perfect race? If so, the difference wontd Seem 
to be that, while the Orthodox have’ no “ob- 
fection to a perfect horse, they are generally 
opposed to Faces, rite > 
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--»» The Christian Statesman says 
the Alliance it~ has “‘ watched the religious 
papers in vain for such repudiation of Dr. 
Woolsey’s views [on church and state] as be- 
comes the organs of American religious 
thought, thus misrepresented to the world.” 
‘Very likely. Dr. Woolsey’s views are those 
which are held by nearly all the religious 
papers and nearly all the religious people in 
this country, and they are not likely, therefore, 
to repudiate them. Will The Index note this 
confession of The Statesman ? 


-«. There is a good deal of dissent from the 
conclusions which Dr. Edward Beecher has 
reached concerning the belief of the early 
church about the punishment of the wicked; 
but we have seen as yet no attempt to disprove 
his statements. If our Orthodox brethren will 
omit their disclaimers and denunciations, and 
proceed to the disproof of his assertions, they 
will do a wiser thing. ’ 


-»+eThe stud of the Rev. Mr. Murray held a 
reception at Guilford, Conn., the other day. 
Mr. Murray presided, and an entertainment 
was furnished for man and beast. Speeches 
were made by several distinguished gentle- 
men, and we have no doubt thatthe distin- 
guished horses showed their good breeding by 
accepting the compliments showered upon 
them with a deprecatory neigh. 


...» Wilkie Collins is not drawing very large 
houses. The little game of ‘‘showing” celeb- 
rities on the lecture platform is nearly played 
out. The American people are beginning to 
inquire whether it is worth while to pay a dol- 
lar to see a man whose photograph can be 
bought for ten cents, who bas nothing particu- 
lar to say, and who doesn’t amount to much at 
any rate. 

«eee Lhere is amost commendable association 
in this city to provide help and employment to 
discharged prisoners. Write to A. W. Sheldon, 
general agent, 19 Center street, about it, and 
send him any clothing that may be serviceable. 

....Three or four women were elected, week 
before last, county superintendents of schools 
in Illinois. Place aux dames/ The coming 
woman has begun her political career. 

...-The Rev. J. P. Sharpe preaches to 
** Raccoon congregation,’ at New Sheffield, Pa. 








Religions Sutelligence. 


Tue Rev. W. H: Ryder, D.D., of @hicago, 
one of the committee appointed by the Uni- 
versalists to attend the Alliance, prints in the 
New Covenant the form of an address which he 
would have been glad to present to that body. 
It is courteous in tone and earnest in claiming 
aplace for the Universalists among Christian 
bodies. The doctrinal position of that denom- 
ination is frankly stated. With that form of 
belief which denies the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures and practically rejects the Bible as having 
no authority upon the reason and conscience 
of man the Doctor declares that they are not in 
sympathy. With equal decision does he reject 
all attempts to reduce the Christ of the Gospels 
to the level of a mere man, thus robbing him of 
the crown of divinity which the Gospels place 
upon his brow, and thus also virtually denying 
that God has by his son revealed himself to 
mankind. ‘Our religious belief,” he says, ‘‘is 
that which we think the Bible teaches; and the 
Lord we love and in whom we trust both for time 
and eternity is the Christ of history and the 
authorized representative of the Father. 80 
far as loyalty te Christ and faith in the Bible 
as the sufficient rule of faith and practice are 
concerned, we believe the Universalist denom- 
ination is as united as any sect represented in 
the Alliance.” ‘The italics are ours. On the 
Christian doctrine of conversion he gives his 
views with equal definiteness. He quotes a 
leading clergyman on the point, who says that 
** Universalists believe iu the importance and 
indispensable necessity of repentance—that is, 
a godly sorrow and a true reformation of heart 
and life. Universalists believe in a new birth, 
or a change of heart, effected in the soul bya 
cordial belief of Gospel truth, accompanied by 
the sanctifying influences of the Holy 
Spirit.’ The Doctor thinks, and 80 do 
we, that the presentation to the Alliance of 
some such paper as he now submits would have 
done good, ‘“‘not only as informing certain 
members of that body who may not truly un 
derstand our position on the great theme dis- 
cussed, but as placing us rigbt upon the record 
and opening the way for a better understanding 
all around.” The Alliance was, in his opinion, 
even without the Universalists, “‘the most use- 
fu] and the most hopeful assemblage of the pro- 
fessed followers of Jesus Christ ever held in 
this country.” As another indication of what 
Universalists believe, take thesé extracts from 
a recent sermon of Dr. Chapin, of this city, 
preached in Chicago and reported iv the Chi- 
cago Tribune, The text was Luke viii, 45: 
“And Jesus said, Who touched me?” 
spoke of the different ways in which men 





touch of the thronging multitude, the touch | ‘the words came the cleansing power of Christ’, 
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and ended by saying: 


“Some touch Christ in secret. They seem 
to be governed by theidea of the woman in the 
narrative. She thought ifshe touched the garment 
she would be healed, The garmert did not doit. 
‘Virtue went out of him.’ Perhaps she was 
right. The core of her faith was right. Her 
petition was just the thing Christ required, 
and it received a blessing. Many find in the 
garment the need of touching the living power 
of Christ. Some touch Jesus in a timid, fitful 
way. What.religion they have is secret. They 
do not like the people around them to know 
that they really -toweh»Christ ; and yet they 
come trembling, like Nicodemuses, in the 
dark, to toueh him. Weshonld touch him 
with a consciousness of our individuality— 
touch him when we are young and happy—in 
our sunniest hours, amidst the manifold bless- 
ings of our younger years. We need to touch 
bim because his love is the highest blessing. 
Some people mean to touch him at the last. mo- 
ment, So that they can just squeeze into Heaven. 
How prevalent is this idea. Men do not realize 
that religion is a blessing and a good in itself. 
We are weak, we are sorrowing, we are sinf 
and we need Christ and nothing else. The so 
flies to his power when all else is gone. If we 
are earnest, we shall find him, and we shall be 
blessed in finding him.’’ 

If a man who holds such relations to Christ as 
this sermon describes is not a Christian, pray 


what is a Christian ? 


.»..Dr, Joseph Parker’s first sermon after his 
return from this country is reported in The 
Nonconformist, His enthusiasm over America 
and the Americans found a very hearty expres- 
sion. His visit to this country forms, he says, 
‘one of the brighest recollections of my life. 
From beginning to end, it seemed to be a suc- 
cession of enjoyments—one rivaling the other 
in completeness and intensity.”’ The words 
which follow are not the scream of the Ameri- 
can eagle, but the bass voice of the British lion : 
‘Tt is not very agreeable to my patriotic im- 
pulses to say—and yet I must say it—that Amer- 
ica is, in my opinion, on the point of laying its 
hand on the supremacy of the world. England 
has a magnificent history, but America has a still 
more magnificent future.’ Dr. Parker was, how- 
ever, careful to tell his auditors that, while the 
prosperity of this country is marvelous and the 
rewards of industry are often magnificent, yet 
it would be a foolish notion to suppose that 
‘* America is the Paradise of slothful and incom- 
petent persons.”” Ministers intending emigra- 
tion were admonished that, “ifa man can do 
tolerably,well here, the chances are that he will 
do much better there; but, if nobody cares to 
hear him in England, it is very possible that no- 
body will care to hear him in America.”” With 
the Conference of the Alliance Dr. Parker ex- 
pressed the warmest satisfaction. The progress 
made by it toward Christian unity seemed to him 
very great, and hegave utterance to the belief 
that even in England there must be, before long, 
recognition and fraternity between Churchmen 
and Dissenters. ‘‘ When our new church, the 
City Temple, is ready for occupation,” he said, 
‘“‘I trust we shall secure the services of emi- 
nent ministers of the English Episcopal Church. 
With what joy would we hail the appearance of 
the Dean of Westminster in our pulpit, or Dr. 
Vaughan of the Temple, or the Dean of Canter- 
bury, or any men of their character and stand- 
ing. Icannot,’’ he added, “but hope that in 
less than seven years I shall preach in Westmin- 
ster Abbey or St. Paul’s Cathedral.’’ Stranger 
and perhaps more important things than that 
may happen within the next seven years. 

....Mr. Knight, the Scotch Free Churchman 
who invited Mr. Martineau into his pulpit, and 
whose essay On prayer in the Contemporary Re- 
view brought upon him a charge of heresy, was 
finally acquitted by his presbytery; but, his op- 
ponents having taken an appeal to the higher 
court, he has resigned his ministry. He was 
unwilling to be engaged any longer in contro- 
versy, inasmuch as it interfered with his proper 
work and was likely to prove hurtful to his 
congregation. . In tendering his resignation, he 
contended that he had broken no law of the 
chureb, but stated that in the interest of relig- 
ion he deprecated the continuance of the litiga- 
tion. His opponents refused to withdraw their 
appeal; resolved not only to drive him from the 
church, but to brand bimas.a heretic. His con- 
gregation have passed resolutions condemning 
the action of the presbytery, from first to last; 


and it is said that they. will withdraw with their . 


pastor, and with him seek admission to the Es- 
tablished Church of Scotland. 

—Mrs. Ellen C. Sherman, wife of the Rev. 
Moses Sherman (Methodist), of Piermont, Graf- 
ton County, N. H., claims to have had a miracu- 
lous visitation from Christ. She had been an 
invalid for many years, and finally, on the 10th 
of September last, she became entirely helpless. 
Regarding her recovery as. hopeless, she on 
that night ‘‘consecrated herself completely to 
Christ.”” Upon this she became. conscious of a 
divine presence in .her room, and a voice whis- 


pered: ‘I willcome ante you, and will mani-. 


fest myself-untoe you.’? ) To this:she responded 
in her heart, but not with her lips: “Lord, if 
thou wilt, thou, canst make me clean.’?. Imme- 


en | diately thet voice replied, lovi 
touch Christ—of the superficial and careless 


i ; if ly aud sweetly : 
= Twill, Be thow clean.’*’ and ghe adds: “ With 
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most precious blood.”” She did not.see Christ’s 
form ; but his presence seemed to fill the room 
like acloud. There is no more reason for 
doubting the truth of this narration than there 
is for doubting the story of Paray le Monial. 


--»-An interesting course of lectures is to be 
delivered on alternate Sunday evenings, begin- 
ing with the first Sunday of December, at the 
Collegiate Reformed church in this city, of 
which Dr. Ludlow is pastor. The lecturers, 


with their subjects, are as follows: President 


Noah Porter, of Yale, ‘‘ Supernatural: Christi- 


‘anity’’; The Rev. J. M. Manning, D.D., of Bos- 


ton, “Infidel Testimony to Christianity” ; Rev. 
RB. D. Hitchcock, D.D., of this city, ‘‘ Ethnology 
and the Bible” ; Professor William Henry Green, 
of Princeton, “Assyrian Monuments and the 
Bible” ; Professor Van Zandt, of New Bruns- 
wick, ‘‘ Rationalism” ; Ex-President Woolsey, 
of Yale, “The Bible as Furnishing a Law of 
Nations.”” The church is at the corner of 
Fifth avenue and 48th street. 


.... The sixty Adventists who are waiting in 
tents on Terry’s Island, in the Connecticut 
River, about 17 miles above Hartford, were dis- 
appointed in not being called to depart on the 
5th of November, the day announced for the 
end of the world. The choice of Guy Fawkes’s 
Day is a queer coincidence; but the ascension 
of the Adventists, like that which was planned 
for the British Parliament by Guy, was pre- 
vented by causes beyond their control. They 
are, however, still hoping for the end of all 
things, and insist that it must come before the 
end of this year. It may be; the Hoosac 
Tunnel is so near completed that the blows of 
the miner’s drills are audible from the one 
heading to the other, 


....The Baptist church in Stamford, Conn., 
celebrated its centennial, last week, with a din- 
nerand addresses by their pastors, past and 
present, and others. ‘‘The speeches,” says 
The Examiner and Chronicle, ‘‘ were all good, and 
none better than that of Dr. Dodge, of the Unir 
versalist church.” 

--.-The people of Ely, England, have just 
been celebrating the twelve hundredth anni 
versary of their town and their cathedral, 
founded by Queen Ethelreda. 

....An extensive revival is in progress in the 
Baptist church at Rockland, Me. More than 
100 conversions are reported. 

..--The English New Testament revisers are 
now at work on the twenty-second chapter of 
the Acts of the Apostles, 





Washington, 


Wasuineton, D. C., Noy. 15th, 1878. 

THE newspapers, or a portion of them, 
seem to have gone mad over the last Cuban 
outrage, and their news on the subject 
reads as if it had been prepared by a gold 
gambler. In news centers we are gravely 
informed that Mr. Fish has made a peremp- 
tory demand on the Spanish Government 
for a most humble apology, and the instant 
execution of every Spaniard or.Cuban who 
had anything to do with the murder of the 
men on board of the “ Virginius”’; there. is 
talk even of reprisals—of catching stray 
Cubans in New York for punishment, or of 
sinking a Spanish war vessel. This is a part 
of the folly and excitement of the hour, and 
sensible people are sometimes deceived by 
such statements. Senator Morton, who is 
here, and, as is well known, isa, member 





> 


of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, does, not. indulge in any such 


wild talk. He has had interviews with 
the President on the subject, and un- 
derstands very well what is going on; 
and he expresses the opinion that there 
will be no war with Spain. Mr. Cush- 
ing, who is reckoned by many to be our 
ablest writer on international law, is exceed- 
ingly cautious in his observations upon the 
capture of the ‘‘ Virginius,” and he is by no 
means sure that it furnishes a case for war, 
even if Spain shall not tender an abject apol- 
ogy. Itisa matter, he says, for investiga- 
tion, and we are not to presume the facts, 
but to prove them. Ifthe ‘‘ Virginius” was 
owned by the enemies of Spain, and was on 
a hostile errand under cover of our flag, we 
may condemn the shooting, of her crew as 
cruel and.atrocious, but it might not present 
a case for war. ee ae oe 
This I believe to be substantially. the 
view of the President and the Secretary of 
State, They. are searching after the facts. 


‘The. Spanish Government. bas boon. fp- 


vited to explain the outrage, if, she can; 


and, ; meantime, the Secretary, of . the. 


Navy is preparing for the worst, as is his’ 
duty.; The President cannot declare war 
with Spain; he cannot} congtituijonally* 
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that since | of respect, the touch of theological criticism— 





attempt to‘ punish” anybody in Cuba; but 
he must refer everything to Oongress, Jy 
the present temper of the country Congress 
will not hesitate long unless the Spanish 
Government shall apologize ‘and give ys 
assurances that such acts of atrocity sha} ! 
not be repeated. 

The President, and the majority in x. 
gress that supports him, will be sorely 
tempted to rush into war and take posses. 
sion of Cuba. The war would be popular 
and it would cover up the shortcomings of 
the Administration and the Republican 
party in other matters. If General Grant 
and his Cabinet and Congress pursue a con. 
ciliatory course, they will show that they 
care more for justice and fair dealing than 
they do for personal popularity and party 
advantage. Indeed, the temptation is a 
great that, if Congress were in session to-day, 
it is probable that the nation would be 
plunged into a war with Spain at once, unless 
the Castelar administration should make an 
immediate apology. 

There is some gossip in political circles on 
the political position of Senators Sumner 
and Schurz. Itis well known that both of 
these eminent gegtlemen claim to be as sound 
Republicans as they ever were, and the 
question which must soon come before the 
Republicans of the Senate is: Shall they be 
recognized as Republicans and be placed on 
the leading committees, in accordance with 
their great abilittes? There are indications 
that some of the more broad and generous 
Republicans in the Senate would like to 
ignore the past and welcome Messrs. Sum- 
ner and Schurz back to their old places. 
However this may be, I think it is true that 
they will find that much of the old feeling 
against them in the Senate has faded out. 
It is evident that, if Mr. Sumner lives, Mas. 
sachusetts will return him to the Senate 
next year, and the Administration will not 
care to occupy a position of antagonism 
toward the Republicans of that state, 
Probably Mr, Sumner will have no more to 
say in public against the President, 
especially as he is faithful to the cause of 
equal civil rights. ‘The people of his own 
state, after his elaborate criticisms upon Gen. 
Grant, voted Overwhelmingly that, with all 
his faults, they were willing to make him 
President. Next year they will also. vote 
that, spiteof Mr. Sumner faults, they prefer 
him for senator to anybody else. Is it too 
much, under such circumstances, to ask both 
President and senator to bury the past and 
unite in the support of principles vital to 
the well-being of the nation ? 

The Louisiana question will come up 
again in Congress this winter, and_ ix the 
House it is likely to embarrass the organ- 
ization, for the Clerk will be puzzled to 
know which set of claimants to put upon 
the official roll. If he omits to put any 
there, the friends of the respective delega- 
tions will move that they be allowed a 
place; and, if he recognizes one delegation, to 
the rejection of the other, it will lead to im- 
mediate discussion on the subject. It is 
rumored here that the Clerk who holds over 
_till the new House is organized will recog- 


the one whose credentials are entitled to 
recognitiou. If he does so, it will be on the 
ground that the President and the courts of 
Louisiana recognize the Kellogg govern- 
ment, and he will consider this as conferring 
a prima facie title, while the question on its 
merits will be handed over to the House for 
a. final decision hereafter. D. W. B. 


Publisher's Department. 


A GREAT CHANGE has lately taken place 

in the public sentiment in reference to the 

ibility of curing Hernia. The new 

ic Truss retains the rupture absolutely 

at all times, is worn with perfect ease night 

-and day till a cure is effected. Sold at mod- 

erate price, and sent by mail to all parts of 

the country by The Elastic Truss Company, 

No. 688 Broadway, New York City, who 
send circulars free. 

Tue best. ‘* Elastic Truss.” in’ the world 
is now. sold by Pommroy.& Co., 744. Brosd- 
way, N, Y., for three. dollars. -Write to 
them for full particulars. ~ Is 
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directions, a,certain and speedy cure of 
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November 20, 1873.] 


ADVERTISE: ©») 


Tose merchants and other business men 
who want to sail smoothly through these 
troublous times should try a little printer’s 
ink. It isthe best medicine for a panic we 
know of, and our columns constantly show 
and have shown during the panic that the 
best and shrewdest men use this popular 
medicine to ‘‘keep things moving.” Five 
hundred or a thousand dollars paid out for 
judicious advertising has in thousands of 
instances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence at such a time, or noisily sroan over 
events, or resolve to do nothiny; is palpable 
evidence of folly, or weakness, or both. In 
hard times the world moves more rapidly 
than in easy times, and those who don’t 
want to be left among the break-ers or 
drifted into chaos must move along and 
keep moving step by step with the great 
business current. Work now, and rest by 
and by. 

The followiog show what is thought of 
THE INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
dium; 

Mr. H. C. BOWEN: 


Dear Sir:—THE INDEPENDENT has been one of the 
best paying papers to me which I have patronized. 
You havea moneyed class of subscribers, who appear 
to be of the very best families; and during the past 
spring and summer season I have realized better re- 
sults from it than any other paper of the religious 
press, without a single exception. 

Tinserted atrial advertisement of one-half page in 
The * * * * * © [which paper claims to have a 
larger circulation than THE INDEPENDENT.—Ed.] and 
also in THE INDEPENDENT (position in the former 
being most favorable), and yet the latter brought me 
between two and three times the money and responses 
over the other. 

Yours respectfully, 
A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
Publisher of “ Pattern Bazaar.” 








New YORK, May 2ist, 1873. 
MR. HENRY ©. BOWEN, 
Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT : 
Dear Sir :—In answer to inquiries made in reference 
to our advertisementin your paper, we most cheer- 
fully say that we receive more returns from THE IN- 
DEPENDENT than ALL THE PAPERS COMBINED 
in which we advertise, now numbering nearly four 
hundred. It is needless to say that we consider it oue 
of the best mediums in the country. 
Yours truly, 
J. M. FOSTER, 
Manager “ Victor” 8. M. Co. 





NEw YORE, June 23d, 1873. 


MR. HENRY C. BOWEN, 
‘ 


Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT : 


* Dear Sir:—It gives us pleasure to testify to the ex- 


cellence of your paper as an advertising medium: 
especially as a means of reaching that intelligent 
class of men whom we desire to represent the inter- 
ests of the COMMONWHALTH in all parts of the 
country. The money expended with you for this 
purpose is abundantly repaid in the great benefits we 
are daily deriving from your extended circulation. 
‘e are well satisfied with a result which has more 
justified your representations and our expecta- 


tions. 
Yours truly, 
Y F. HOMES, Sec’y. 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 





THE NATIONAL LIFE INS. CO., of Washing- 
ton, D. C., state that out of 100 best religious 
and secular papers, selected and advertised in 
liberally at the time of the formation of the 
Company, THE INDEPENDENT led the list in re- 
sponses. Often 60 letters out of every 100 referred 
to THE INDEPENDENT. 


WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS CO. say: “THE 
INDEPENDENT has done us the most good hitherto 
of any religious paper we have ever patronized.” 


AVERILL” CHEMICAL PAINT CO.: “When 
we first commenced advertising in THE INDE- 
PENDENT it seemed as if two out of every three 
men who called at our office to buy paint had 
INDEPENDENTS in their hands or pockéts or said 

. they took the paper. Our extensive ‘sales date 
from the time of.our first advertising in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT.” 


FINANCIAL, & prominent Banker, who advertises 

all the New. York daily . decided to try 

THE INDEPENDENT. On at the office to 

pay the bill, he stated that “THe INDEPENDENT 

had done ‘him more good than all the rest put 
together.” 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INS, 
CO.: “We have found THE INDEPENDENT the 
very best paper for insurance advertising in New 
York City.” 


‘A. BURDETTE SMITH, Publisher of Fashions 
for Ladies, says: “‘ THE INDEPENDENT yielded me 
& net profit of $2,000 in cash from an advertise- 
ment of only two months, Iam stirprised at the 
wealth and excellent class of your readers. 1 
shall patronize it more heavily in the future.” 


THE be ey tng th SAPOLIENE €66., Cleve- 
land, O., after trying 2,272 papers, took THE 
Inp 
states that, after or 
PENDENT heads ey We seoere ‘mobs par 
Wa tadonn nen, Ay sete meer 

Si 2"t tha 


0. F. DAVIS pao on a ar v. P. RB. R.) 
says: Bh deretapiai pimnid 1b swede 
Most valuable of all the geligiqus press,” - 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


cemented nN ir ot NEESER RRL is SO RSNA NORRIE "Gea EER RENE TR SELLS eegEre—e 


prised: us—exceeding our anticipations, .We es- 

teem it now one of our best mediums.” . 

WILSON SEwine MACHINE €0., Cieve- 
lana, © after inserting a 

with on uemedheeae, in 
all the weeklies of large circulation in Now York, 
THE INDEPENDENT brought the langest number 
of applications for agencies and their advertise- 
ment realized the most business. They state that 
THE INDEPENDENT has proved the best paying of 
the entire religious press. 

J. C. BEL. TON, of Pittsburgh, Pa. one ef the larg- 
est.advertisers in the country, says: ‘‘My adver- 
tisement in THE INDEPENDENT has paid me better 
in proportion to cost than any other paper.” 

8ST. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO., &t. 
‘Louis, Mo.: “Our illustrated advertisement in 
THE INDEPENDENT did us more good than any 
paper we ever patronized. 

rr 


TAKE NOTICE! 
Our subscribers and friends will please 
take notice that we do not offer 7200 premi- 


uzms for one subscriber. 
I 


OUR NEW PREMIUM 


FOR 
isv4 
? NOW READY. 








AN ELEGANT WORK OF ART GIVEN AWAY. 





MonrTus ago we determined to present to 
the subscribers of THE INDEPENDENT the 
coming year a premium which would ex- 
cel in beauty, style, and value anything 
ever offered by any newspaper, and we are 
now prepared to do it. We have been for- 
tunate in securing the services of the Hm- 
inent American Artist, Mr. F. B. Carpenter 
(among whose works is the great oil paint- 
ing of “Lincoln and his Cabinet,” or 
“First Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
Jamation”), who was directed by us to de- 
sign and produce something really beautiful 
and meritorious, and which would be credit- 
able both to himself and to ourselves. He 
was instructed to do this regardless ef time 
orexpense. The result is what might have 
been expected from this world-renowned 
artist. He designed and painted a picture 
elegant in its conception and complete in its 
combinations. This has been reproduced in 
all the. richness of oil color from thirty 
different chromo-lithographic stones, making a 
large and superb Genuine Oil Chromo, and is 
entitled 


“MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD.” 


It fs 17x21 inches in size and is really a 
beautiful specimen of the chromo-lithographic 
art. This picture, which bas the appear- 
ance of a genuire oil painting, is well worth 
$10; but it cannot be obtained at any price 
except in connection with our paper. It 
will be kept exclusively as a premium pic- 
ture. As a work of art it is purely American, 
and as such we do not hesitate to commend 
it to our friends and the public. 

The chromo is a beautiful combination of 
portraits and landscape, representing a group 
of four bright and beautiful children, en- 
gaged in outdoor recreations under the 
shade of a venerable tree, from a branch of 
which is suspended a swing. In this swing 
sits a young girl, smiling upon the bold lad 
who is holding a buttercup under ber chin, 
asa test whether or not she loves butter; 
while another sweet girl, with a hoop in her 
hands, and another very intelligent and dig- 
nified-looking youth, with his slate and 
books under his arm, are thoughtfully look- 
ing at the effect produced. - There is also in 
the foreground a favorite Esquimaux dog, 
which seems to take a deep interest in the 
proceedings; while in the background is a 
sailboat upon the lake lying at the base of 
& mountain. Flowers are in full bloom 
about them, buttereups in abundance; and 
the picture is one suggestive.of modesty, 
innecence, and happiness. ~ It isa delightful 
household picture, suited: to any parlor or 
drawing-room. 

{a It will be presented, unmounted, to 
EVERY NEW Annual Subscriber to Tue 
INDEPENDENT who pays $3.25; or, mounted 
on canvas, rolled, ready. for Famine. for 
she ; 


to si be eC 
Ena in every ‘town i me 


Sarr. For cireulars and 
HENRY so Bown, | 








“Box 2787, New York City. 





\ ST PPROTAL MOTION cor} 


Wer ask the special attention of every 
subscriber to the recent change adopted in 
addressing THE INDEPENDENT. The little 
yellow ticket on the paper giving the ad- 
dress gives also the date of the expiration of 
each subscription, in plain words and figures. 
We invite each subscriber to carefally look 
at these words and figures, and if money is 
due us to remit it promptly, without further 
notice. 

Receipts for renewal of subscription will 
be acknowledged by the change of date on 
the yellow ticket, either the first or second 
week after the money has been received. 





HOME FOR THE FRIFNDLESS. 


Tus long-established and well-known in- 
stitution will be open on Thanksgiving Day 
for its twenty-fifth annual donation visit. 
Four of its eleven day schools—about 500 
children—will dine at the Home at one 
o'clock; and during the afternoon and 
evening will assemble in the chapel and 
entertain their friends with sipging and 
other exercises, 

The remainder of the schools will be pro- 
vided with dinners at their respective school- 
rooms, on previous and subsequent days. 
Any donations of clothing or provisions for 
these schools will be thankfully received at 
the Home, or will be sent for when we shall 
receive notice. 

The Home, No. 82 East 80th street, be- 
tween Fourth and Madison avenues, is 
easily accessible by the Broadway or Fourth- 
avenue cars or the Madison-avenve or Fifth- 
avenue stages. 

We shall be happy to have our friends 
and the friends of the poor look in upon us 
on this occasion, and see how the usually 
neglected children of the streets and tene- 
ment houses are cared for. 

In behalf of the Society : 

Mrs. C. C. Nortu, President. 
Mrs. & R. I. Benner, Cor. Sec’y. 
Mrs. Harris Wi1son, Rec. Sec’y. 
Mrs. 8. A. Stone, Treasurer. 
a 

Tue cold weather of the last week and 
the reports of heavy snow-storms from. the 
North warn us that winter is at hand, and 
very likely it may be a severe one. Among 
other necessities of this rigorous climate are 
furs, and perhaps in no other city in the 

world can afiner or better assortment be 
found than in New York. One of the larg- 
est wholesale furriers is F. Booss & Bro., 
No. 419 Broadway, who now offer their 
immense stock of goods at retail. Here 
may be found magnificent sets of seal, silver 
fox, Russia sable, also the fashionable lynx 
and chinchilla, now so much used, and all at 
tempting’ prices. Their assortment of seal- 
skin hats, gloves, and other furs for gentle- 
men is also complete. 

We have ourselves dealt with Mr. Booss 
for many years, and can and do cheerfully 
advise any of our readers, either in the 
country or the city, who may want furs, to 
give Mr. Booss a call, feeling assured that 
all will be satisfactory. 

A LOtevVveacnR 

RATTAN com. 
PANY, ‘of Boston, is a corporation formed 
by the late Cyrus Wakefield. The sudden 
demise of this gentleman has in no way in- 
terfered with,thelarge and successful busi- 
ness established by his great energy, pru- 
dence, and foresight. The Wakefield Rat- 
tan Company will continue the manufac- 
ture and sale of Rattan goods. They. offer 
in great variety furniture made» up in 
American and foreign patterns. Comforta- 
ble, light, and b The businéss will 
be continued at 86 Canal and 129 Friend 
streets, Boston, and Park Place Pu ‘| 
Clay street, New York. - 
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SPECIAL: NOTICE. 
TO OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 


Any old subscriber who will remit us 
$8.25 for a renewal of his subscription for 
one year in advance, or who will send us 
$6 for two years in advance, shall have 
sent him postpaid-our new and beauti- 
ful premium chromo, entitled ‘‘ Memories 
of Childhood”; or, if preferred, either of 
our splendid steel engravings, entitled 
‘* American Authors” or “Abraham Lin- 
coln Signing the Emancipation Proetamna- 
tion.” See “Premium Column” for full 


particulars in regard to these premiums. 
rr 


POPULAR CLOTHING HOUSE. 


OnE of the largest, most reliable, and 
most popular clothing houses in New York 
is that of Traphagen, Hunter & Co. on 
Fourth avenue, one block below Cooper In- 
stitute. They keep an immense stock of 
goods on hand, of their own manufacture, 
adapted to the present hard times, and also: 
to the very best trade in the city and coun- 
try. Itis the constant aim of this firm to 
secure the confidence of their patrons and 
the public, and their policy has resulted in 
securing an immense and constantly-increas- 
ing trade. With their large financial strength 
and a host of friends to patronize them, it is 
not strange that they should prosper. We 
have dealt with the house for nearly twenty 
years, are acquainted with the members of 
the firm personally, and know whereof we 
affirm in the foregoing voluntary statement. 








SAFE BANKERS. 


Our subscribers and friends who. have 
occasion to employ either bankers or brokers 
in New York are referred by us to the 
highly respectable and responsible firm of 
Thomas Denny & Co., whose card appears: 
in our columns. There are but few if any 
older or better known banking houses in the 
city. We are personally acquainted with 
each member of the firm, and know them to 
be worthy of all confidence. 





BOOTS AND SHOES. 


A aoop, neat-fitting boot or shoe isa joy 
forever—as long as it lasts. ©. C. Rich- 
mond, 46 East 14th street, two doors from 
Broadway, will supply ladies, gentlemen, 
and children with these goods in every 
variety at reasonable prices. Go and see 
him. . This special notice is given for the 
benefit of the thousands in this vicinity who 
read TH® INDEPENDENT. 





As Thanksgiving is approaching, there 
will be, no doubt, numberless family gather- 
ings, much cooking of turkeys, mince and 
pumpkin pies, and all other nice things. On 
such occasions it ismecessary to give to all 
a pleasant impression and do everything 
possible.to.conduce to the.enjoyment ofthe 
family reunion. 

Now, nothing is more pleasant than a 
brightly-polished séove, either in kitehen or 
parlor, these cold evenings. It lends a 
charm to the genial warmth given out 
therefrom and makes all feel agreeable and 
comfortable. 

For this purpose we can truthfully rec- 
ommend the GEM Stove Polish as being 
the best for all iron work extant, pro- 
ducing, with very little labor, a bright 
and brilliant polish, both durable and 
economical, always reliable, and just the 
article every good housewife requires. 





OBSERVATION AND EXPERIENCE rN Mep- 
IcAL PracticeE.—A physician writes to the 
manager of one of the branches of Willcox 
& Gibbs Sewing Machine Co.: “ When my 
patients decide to purchase a sewing 
machine, and consult me in reference to the 
selection, I invariably recommend -yours, 
and have frequently advised its substitution 
for others already in use. This is the first 
certificate of any kind that I have given for 
years past, notwithstanding T have. fre. 
quently been spplied to; but in my opinion 
the merits of your machine j ’. 4 in 
thus deviating from my esta 
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WE intend atalltimes. an@ under all cir- 
cumstances to make our house. the most 
p opular place in this country for purchasing 
Carpets‘and Upholstery Goods. We invite all 
to examine our stock and prices. The same 
polite attention extended whether to pur- 
chase or toexamine styles. Foster Brothers, 
809 Falton street, Brooklyn. 





“ Apvice.—Send for Free Price-lists. 
Jones’s Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y.” 





FASHIONS. 

Lapres who want the best catalogue of 
apting and summer styles should send taco 
stamps to A. Burdette Smith, “ Smith’s Pat- 
tern Bazaar,” Box 5055, New York City. 








Wat so fine and appropriate for a 
Christmas or New Year’s present for the 
children as that new and splendid card game 
of Avilude, or Game of Birds, with its 
thirty-two beautiful pictures of 'pirds and 
thirty-two descriptions, Unequaled as a 
game. A continued source of enjoyment 
and instruction. Sold by all dealers or sent 
postpaid, on receipt of seventy-five cents, 
by West & Lez, Worcester, Mass. 





Tue number of pills made ina single day 
in the United States is enormous. It is easy 
enough to make a pill, but to make a good 
pill, ah! that’s the difficulty. There are 
cheap, harsh, drastic pills, that are nothing 
more than a cathartic, and of even less 
benefit than a dose of salts; but a good 
medicine, like Dr. Mortt’s Liver Pr1s, 
which contain no mercury, that do not 
merely empty the stomach, but which pene- 
trate to the seat of disease, is a desider- 
atum indeed Sold everywhere. Joun F, 
Henry, Curran & Co., Proprietors, 8 and 
9 College Place, New York. 





LiKE the telegraph, ‘‘ Perry Davis’s Pain 
Killer” has reached every part of the globe. 
The colonisis of Australia, the natives of 
Burmab and Hindostan, the sable sons of 
Africa, the many millions of Europe, as well 
as the masses of our own lands, have tried 
it, and testify to its healing virtues. It has 
not yet been equaled and cannot be excelled 
as a remedy for Neuralgia, Sciatica, Rheum- 
atism, Tic Doloreux, and all nervous affec- 
tions, as well as aches and pains generally, 
It can be obtained from any respectable 
druggist. 








AceEnTs (of either sex), don’t fail to send” 


for our new circular before making. your 
winter plans. Sent free. Address Murray 
Hill Publishing Company, 129 East Twen- 
ty-eighth street, New York. 

rE ——__ 


PAY IF DR. TOBIAS'S VENE- 


NO 
TIAN LINIMENT does not 4 ba en first taken) 


an 
Sickness, ye —— i Rs Ti perfectiy 
harmless (see oa throats, Sa bottle), and 
Chro of R jgumatism n, Sore 1 sarees Mampe 8, Bruises, 
Old the Li d Chest st, ex- 
ternal. res ee yee i Been ck end for over 
26 years, and not one bottle re families 
have used it for years, and state fe if it was $10 ty bot- 
s a would not be without it. Sold by the Drug- 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Centaur Liniment. 


has cured more wonderful cases 

of rheumatism, aches, pains, 

swellings, frost bites, caked 

breasts, burns, scalds, salt- 

rheum, ete. upon the human 

= frame, and strains, spavin, galls, 

KENTArpoE etc. upon animals in one year 

than all other pretersied remedies baye since 

the world began. The recipe of the Liniment 

and certificates of remarkable cures accompany 

each bottle and will be sent gratis to any one. 

It isno humbug. Thereis no pain which it 

will not relieve, no swelling it will not subdue, 

or lameness it will not cure. No family or 

etock-owner can afford to be without Centaur 

Liniment. ‘White Wrapper for family use; the 

Yellow Wrapper for animals. J. B. Rose & Co., 
53 Broadway, N. Y. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS, 
DYSPEPSIA: Its Varieties Sy J. ag and How to 
Cure it without ow 
VITAL FORCE: s. ey m oy Preserved ; or, 
uses of the Function. Their Causés, 
tome, ns ifec, oy Lone of Prevention and Cure, 


cents, 
BOW Wto BATHE: F A Guiaes for n Using ate in Presery- 


cents, 
ADVICE E ror SVERY OY. ice 20 cts. 
4 ho AER’ VIOF VERY GFRL. ce 20 ets. 


Address E. P. MILLER. M.D., 44 West 26th St:, New York, 














No, 9 Gold Street. 


SCRIBNER FOR 1874, 


THE UNEXAMPLED FAVOR ACOGRDED TO THIS 
MAGAzINE by the public enables us to enter 
upon the coming year with the means of’ mak- 
ing it more attractive and valuable than ever 
before to its large and increasing number of 
readers on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
Serial Story of the year, 


KATHERINE EARLE, 


by Miss TRaFTon, is a charming Love Story by 
a gifted writer, which is destined to a wide 
popularity. 

There will be BRILLIANT NOVELTIES ana 
the BEST SHORT STORIES by Saxe Hoi, 
Bret HaRre, and other delightful story-tellers. 

A series of striking and unique POEMS, with 
Illustrations. “OLD TIME MUSIC,” 
by Beng. F. Tayior, known for his brilliant con- 
tributions to the Western Press, will ‘sing to-us 
again the music of the Spinning Wheel, The 
Flail, The Stage Coach, the Mill, ete. 

PorTRAITS and BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF 
AmERICAN AuTHORS ; PAPERS ON Datry FARM- 
ING AND STocK RaIsInG In EvrorE, on Hovuse- 
HOLD DECORATION AND FURNITURE, besides 
more than fifty other ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES, 
are now in preparation. 

THE SPLENDID SERIES. 
“THE GREAT SOUTH,” 


the most important and expensive series of I- 
lustrated Papers ever undertaken by any Mag- 
azine, will be continued through the year. In 
the December Number we complete the papers 
on Louisiana. The next in order will be THe 
Lone Star State, THE MounNTAIN REGIONS OF 
THE SouTH, THE IRoN REGIONS OF MISSOURI, 
Erc., Etc. These, with the Essays and Ep” 
ITORIAL DISCUSSIONS OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
AND ART, SKETCHES OF TRAVEL, occasional 
Poems and Ercuines, will make up a MAGAZINE 
OF CHRISTIAN LITERATURE designed to be 


“THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 

The December Number (now ready) has an 
able Article on THE RESUMPTION OF SPECIE 
PaYMENT, by Dr. ATWAaTER; POEMS by Brer 
Harte, MacDonatp, and others; the contin- 
uation of the two Szrret Srorres; SHORTER. 
Stories; SPLENDID ILuiUsTRATIONS of New 
ORLEANS, THE PARIS OF AMERIOA, etc. 

EDITORIALS by a large and able corps of 
writers; Topics OF THE ‘Tre, by Dr. Holland, 
in which he replies to ‘“‘ SomEe Retiaiovs News- 
PAPERS”; a laughable Etching, etc., etc. An 
entertaining number. 

THE HOLIDAY NO. of ST. NICHO-. 
LAS, our SPLENDID NEw ILLUSTRATED Ma@- 
AZINE for Girls and Boys, the finest ever issued. 
will be sent to all the Subscribers of ScRIBNER’S 
MonTsuy for 1874. Also the November and 
December numbers of ST. NICHOLAS sent 
free to those who snbscribe for both Magazines, 
The July number of ScrIBNER’s MONTALY, con- 
taining the Introductory article of the GREAT 
SOUTH Series, sent to subscribers to ScRIBNER 
who request it when making their subscriptions. 

Sorrpner’s Montuty $4.00, 81. Nicnonas 
$3.00 a year, or $7.00 for both. 

SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broapway, N. Y. 


DISEASES 


Of the Kidneys. 


Sunee' oe of mal nee mg and urinary organs, 
accompanied by wih dif eposies, tation of the heck 
of the "bladder, h difficulty of holding the urine, in 
stricture. in se ess, and in conditions of 
the parts Ecmbteied aby de debility 
: JULIHN’S HYDRASTIN COMPOUND 
will be found a) moe efficacious remedy. Send_for circu 
larsto B. KEITH & CO., 41 Liberty street, N. Y. For 
sale by A Price @1 per bottle, or 6 for $5. 








HAIR DYE. 


W. A. BATCHELOR’S genuine Hair Dye, the only 
‘True and Perfect Dye. It never fails. Established 
37 years. Sold.and properly applied at BA'‘TCHEL- 


OR'S Wig Fac , 16 Bond street, New York. For 
sale by all druggists. 


‘Chevaliers 





LIFE FOR THE HAIR will keep yer hair healthy 
as cold weather comes on 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CARD. 


We beg leave to inform the public that, in order the 
better to maintain intact the organization of our Fac- 
tory force for the coming Winter, we offer our 


MANUFACTURED STOCK 


FINE CARRIAGES 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


during the continuance of the present crisis; prefer- 
ring this’method of PUBLICLY DECLARING A 
| STRICT UNIFORMITY OF REDUCED PRICES TO 
ALL to that of our contpetitors in offering PRIVATE 
INDUCEMENTS when fulbgrices eannot be obtained, 


J.B. BREWSTER & CO, 


COACH BUILDERS, 


M5 Fast Twenty-fitth st. ‘Warerooms, Fifth ave., core 
ner of Twenty-seventh fe. 

















GREAT REDUCTION. 
DUTY OFF... 
TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Increased Facilities to Clab uizers. 
r N Price-' 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

P.-0. Box’ 5643.) 81 and 8 VESEY &T., New York. 


THE MILD POWER 


CURES. 


HUMPHREYS’S 


HOMCOPATHIC SPECIFICS 
AVE PROVED, mr ter THE MOST AMPLE EX. 
perience, - entire success. le, Prompt, Effi- 

jp bond and Reliable. They are the only medicines per- 
fectly adapted to populareaise=so simple that mistakes 
cannot be made in using them. so harmless 28 to be free 
from danger, and so_ effi as to bé alwaysreliable. 
They have received the Mest “Commendation from all 

and will always render satisfaction, 


Cures. 
T Fevers, Ge sti » Inte ti 


rm Fev: rm Colic. - 
sing Colic, or Wecthine of Infants. 
arrheea of Unildren or Adults... 
sentery. Griping, Bilious Colic.. 
‘holera Mor us, Vomiting... 



















Dia 
Coughs, bs Cotte; ee gg RE 
N ‘oothache, Fa 
ihe Ss ers 
a ous Stomach...... 
i § t Srarkeccute Pioult Breathing... 











re an 

17. Pil blind or Crea 
120 aimy and Sore or Weak Eyes 
19. Catarrh, acute or chronic, Influenza. 
mn oping Cough, Tiolens coughe... ind 
2. Asthma, S opreseed Bi reathin siaapecabeenne 50 








22. Ear Discharges, impaired heariux é 50 
&. Scrofula, enlarged glands, Swellings.. . 50 
v4. General “Debility, Physical Weakness - & 
25. Bropsy and scanty Sccretions,..,....... . * 50 
2, Sea r) ckness and sickness from ridin: - &6 
27. Midney Disease, Gravel .. a" 
28, Nervous Debility.......... ..$1 06 
29. Sere eo Mouth. Canker,,... ares . 
ness, we ng e be @ 
3L. Paiste Periods. with Speci hbdSeind 50 
seas f the me alpit 1 
3. sy, Spasms, St, Vitus’ CO..... 160 
Dp theria and ulcerated sore throat..... 
35. Tuite. Congestions an uptions,...... oe. OD 


<Vials, 50 cents (except 23, 82, and 83).......0++- 1 00 
MILY CASES. 7% 


A 
Case (Morocco) uae shore 35 large vials and” 
manual of direc! 


Ate eens tenon enserwasereseeees 


@ 
as 
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PA CIFIC No. 28. me ~ te 
sone Nepal 4 ‘the os gloom “igh My mygerer wn 
rejuvena entire system 2 
padapreit and always efficient. Price, $5 #5 0 pack. 
age of five boxes and a large $2 vial of powder, im- 

riant in veal aations | cases; or, $1 per cinele t box, = 


orn PHREYS'S om mae AF MeEDtorNe CO C0., 
No reas Broadway, N. Y. ‘or Circular, 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO, 


Manufacture the Celebrated 
Jubilee and Temple 
ORGANS, 


which are unsurpassed in quality me tone. pyle of 
finish, simpliclty of construction, and dural bility. 

These i ruments have a widespread nepies tation 
and are oy great demand all through the United 


The cs wee nee ome of every man connected with 
the Rastoey ‘is f incalculable benefit in adding 
that re eae jon. oThese facts are shown by the fast 
and constantly increasing demand for these instru- 








ments. 

The workmanship is of the best class that can be 
produced in shie oe any other coeeey They are re sub- 

and wil thstand al kinds of temperature 
and climate. a bears van see 8 are and will 
be added which will _~ the test and are found re- 
capable of a great variety of 
tone and expre omne reeds all through the differ- 
ent sets are evenly and 6 hesatitany, xolced. ae soft- 
i} hat the e after- 

ward will wear thing ‘Sut they will improre my nae, 
and in five years will be richer and the tone will 
as round and full as when new. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price-list. 
NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 





THE NEW SCALE 





7 Union Square, N.Y. 


Dn he bes best Square Pi Piano mal 
Prices rac i roa 


Every Fiend ee 
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TWO HIGHEST MEDALS 


DIPLOMA or HONOR 


AT VIENNA! 


THE MASON & HAMLIN 
ORGAN COMPANY 


have the honor to announce that they havc just been 
awarded by the 


AUSTRIAN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY, 
AT VIENNA, THEIR 


GRAND SILVER MEDAL 


AND 


DIPLOMA OF HONOR. 


Being the Highest Award, of which only five have 
been given to American Exhibitors at the E. 

This honor is, of course, separate from and in addi 
tion to the 


FIRST AND HIGHEST MEDAL 


AT THE 


VIENNA EXPOSITION 


awarded this Company; being not merely the highest 
distinction, but the only one to American Exhibitors of 
such Instruments. 


NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES 
AT 
REDUCED PRICES, 


THE 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN OOMPANY 


invite attention to several new styles which they 
are now introducing, including those exhibited at 
Vienna. These will be found very attractive 
in appearance, of remarkable quality, and at 
prices lower than have before been offered. At no time 
in their history have this Company made more sub- 
stantial progress in their productions than during the 
past year, and at no time has the relative superiority 
of their work been as great as itis now. Much as they 
value the mass of testimony which has accumulated 
to the unapproached merit of their Cabinet Organs, 
including the recorded opinions of musicians gen- 
erally and uniformly higher awards at industrial 
competitions, their chief dependence is, nevertheless, 
upon the intrinsic superiority of their work, which 
they are determined shall maintain the splendid repu- 
tation it has acquired. Musicians will findin the Or- 
gans of this Company tones possessing an unequaled 
body, purity, and freed from di , With va- 
riety of effect, power, elasticity of touch, equality of 
scale, and general excetience not found elsewhere; 
and mechanics will find in all parts of interior and ex- 
terior only the best and most theroughly prepared 
material and most skillful and conscientious work- 
manship. 

Not only will present superiority be found in the 
Mason and Hamlin Organs, but they may be expected 
to last and keep in order twvice as long as others. 

Prices are little if any higher than those of other 
organs; but there is this difference in the mode of 
selling: The Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. print in 
their price-lists their lowest cash prices, which are 
therefore fixed and invariable, being alike to all, and 
securing to every one the lowest price at which such 
Organs can be afforded, even by the manufacturers hav- 
ing best facilities in the world for production. Itisthe 
custom of makers generally to print in their price- 
lists very much higher prices, from which discounts are 
made at retailof from one-third to one-half. Com- 
parison of the printed prices of the Mason and Ham- 
lin Organ Co. with those of others after these larger 
discounts are made will show that the Mason & Ham- 
lin are little if any higher. 

Some of the new styles are a five-octave, double- 
reed Organ, splendid quality and power, in plain case, 
for $110; the same, with five stops, tremulant and 
knee-swell, in upright, resonant case, much admired, 
$125; the same, with the improved Vox Humana 
and Automatic Swell, $130; the same, with 
Octave Coupler, Sub-base connected with man- 
uals, etc., a very powerful Organ, of large variety and 
very fine quality, $190. All these will be found to 
possess important improvements, adding to their 
beauty of tone. 

The printed prices of other makers of inferior organs 
will be found ONE-THIRD to ONE-HALF higher than 
these. ~ 

Other styles, $55 to $500 and upward. 

Organs rented, with privilege of purchase. 

Illustrated Catalogues and Circulars, with low- 
est prices and full particulars, free. — 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO, 


New York, Boston, or Chicago. 


S-TE GK are tie mes, 


Church Organs. 


FOR CONGREGATIONAL SINGING 
PRICE $500. 


Comprising a full Diapason of genuine Organ Pipes of 
great strength and pervading character, Something en- 
tirely new and far excelling anything else. Send stamp 
for circular. 


E.&ca.C, HOOK & HASTINGS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CEAMEBRS’. 
STERLING PIANOS. 
ovivaled ‘Souiara” and 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 


S| hae tie — ange des and Brite 

y a ‘action guaranteed 

atieet of? cet oe pe 
No. 101 Fourth Aveta, 
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Weekly BWarket. Review. || 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR y FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. THURBER & CO., 


172 and 175 Chambers, 204, 296, 298 Greenwich street, 
New York. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—The market for Rio Coffee continues un- 
interesting]¥ quiet, with next to rothing doing in in- 
he disposition to — bets Be ot than the 

voles, ¢ sparehane? oa uotations have 
od os they ma: ~' “consid ae — 


at barel sod ent 
Although the stock at the wee as in increase — 
eceipts are ected for the next,s 
hol ers manifest some confidence in LE. 
holgest. Mild Coffees comeing § im, Wi 
business in first = second ha 
slowly. 
FISH AND SALT.—Dry Codfish are in better de- 
mand and the market rules firm, Massachusetts 
Shore Mackerel are in light a good request, and 


firmly. Bay.are more 
Lo ay. Herring are are PB oa and active. Dutch 





C'mtee 
tmederate 
eo move 


wer. Liverpool Fine Salt has been in g de- 
pote 9 with a slight irregularity in pelos. Bulk 
moderately active and er. Other kinds 


steady. 
FOREIGN FRUITS.—Malaga Raisins have ad- 
yanced, the liberal purchases, decreased supply, 


ntinu ood trade demand, and light receipts in« 
Scpectanc ar ving tone and dstrongth o the market. 
Currants are stea Tur Pranes in good de- 


mand. Citron dull and irre Sardines in better 
request at easier rates. Nuts ood demand. e 
market generally is more favors e for sellers’ inter- 
ests. Green Fruits in fair Comend and generally 
steady. 

MOLASSES.—The receipts of New Crop New Orleans 
are very light,and values have receded but little 
ait a better supply and lower The 
Bevror e ashapete dand Soke to lots sell 
y being better than the 
Foreign is duli and nominal, 
P| for or jobbing 

wan 


ipts of New. 
confined to sm 


RICE.—With light receipts and a sn demand, Car- 
olina has ruled steady, the market closing strong, 
a acaelt of 7 lies and on a¢ serene in South- 
= pO rel is steady, and and a diminished 
ptuc and ote vais, “ey are well main- 
tained, higher gold tnoreasitig the currency rate. 
SUGARS.—The long-continued and depressed con- 
dition of the Refined market one given way to an 


up and the market = 


claim that at present rates the marge is versa small. 
Raws have en quiet, at a further concession on 
common ut more firmness on_ the better 





tates. Thes tock a na aot large for the season 
consisting of 75,170 hi rie ,074 boxes, 318,020 bags, an 
3,702 hhds. Mel ado. 


SYRUPS are in good demand and very light pro- 
The ity of the lower grades Sugar 
creates an increased request for the bef 
aealitic ies, which are relatively the cheapest. There is 
put little’ demand for Molasses Syrups. § r Drips 
are in good request. Sugarhouse ois is dull, with 

a flight Supply and moderate demai 


SPICES.—All kinds are steady and firm, with an 


increase in the jobbing regan In invoices there 
have been no transaction 

TEAS.—There is a fair inquiry, but buyers ask con 
cessions which holders are not disposed to accept; 
hence a stagnant. trade in invoices. The trade in 
lines is quite moderate, There is, however, a fair 
business in the jobbing trade, indicative of light stocks 
in retailers’ hands. Japans are arriving freely by 
rail,and prices slightly Save ‘avor r pprers. In Oolongs the 

rincipal inquiry is edium to choice grades. 
Bouch ae in fair request wo) stondy. ns Seoena the 

not d to any particula 


Anas 








oe eee 
GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS, Erc.—The Flour market has been 
rather more favorable for the seller. The shipping 
demand for low grades has been active and an ad- 


City 3 Mills. production 20,000 barrels. Exports 
barerls. 8 98,417 barrels. e Flour has been in 
ood detent and eo Co eal peenny 7 : 
ughs © supply and fair demand. Oat Meal 


The W arket, with some variation, I 
little better than My week. 
demand have been fair, with a pees y Ori 
the latter part of the week. pier 
Ex if bushels. Gorn'h ty <b éen in ood export 
= mmes ayer the et ra’ arty gS Es close ue 
ing about two cen 

Recei bushels. “Ex rts, 401,04 

bushels. Oats have 


been in active Foquest, wish some 
ae! purchases at a small advance. 








Recei 
ls. Exports. ppahels. Sales ssa 840 
rices ate nominal. 
406 bush Sales 
ey ‘have been I 
m, week. The maser is not 
hels. wht p 


bushe’ 
bushels. 


of the ome our, with Wheat. For the! 


& material rise da and exchange, ris Ea 


in g 
a ble advices, wore deci an advance 
n Wheat of 3 to 5 cents per bushel and firm market. 
BUILDING MATERIALS.—The trade in this line 
is generally light at this season of the year, but un- 
usually so at the present State + to purthasing 


only to finish up jobs and n into new &h- 
sagements. In Bricks bos itt ie ‘sao 
D, 


as 
better demand at 
noes and nominal. 


COPTON.—The market has partially recovered 
from the depression noticed last week, and considera- 
ble activity has been manifest at an advance on 


pa ot”? of 1% cant per poun om the lowest point 
one cent per pound for future delivery, the mar- 
ket Seay ae stimulated acceunts ie oe 
neon and Patdince. ‘osing ¥ deedy but I Last 
e a, less a vo. 
Receipts 21,360 bales. re 25,104 35 104 bales. 


LIVE STOCK.—The S manifested 
three weeks ago that Cattle would rule lower has been 
fully yerified ine past week. The receipts have been 


liberal 
Fair manne market. lower, dull,.and dr 


oe andsold at 854 
cts., Medium to Good 9 Mtoe eran and Prime to 105 


Cts. per pound, re) holce lections bro h 
32 cts., but the uotable range has. been fx a ete cts. 


ae Bg 7 OG 
have been quite scarce, the large 
fee offering ra ing from Common to Fair. 


excess wan 
the lower 
better market st" peevoull Much” Cows. ure M 


et 
it 
ea uded, “Calv ninposed of ht minal at? t0.9% as ped pound 








= a for: with a few 


ig 
a 


demand from the trade for Hides at irregular values. 
Ie heathens continues ue ae 


Racelets eS 
lock Sole v dull at. une s. Crop di 
and . gminal: Te yj thang sid  fixports 2, 
sides, 62 

pe market is decidedly quiet and prices 


are mi of for Ee mg a" Pig Tron. Although 
goods ar pressed f: a, the W of the 


market is favorable for ni pureb asers. ates isin 
light juest ues are nominal. English Rails 
" inactive. Most of i nis o—_ 

we but the stocks on han 
resent and pros tS bay pean Berap lak Py unealfed fon 
are small lots from wharf at 
word low rates. Manufact Iron w a alle 
out 8) ecline. Steel quiet at quoted values. 
Domestic Pig is. ered. al rates. 
ere is very di ign. ufac- 
tured steady at i. tations. in is not inquired 

sare 


d 
light i hg Silesian Spelter inactive and poe 
Domestic in light: stock and limited r t. Iron 


om t it 
values, ana. tho gi dealers are, di aig Eco aS in 
miles having , peed Seed for pte. delivery. The 


wore is firm and actured nominall 
rising. y 


Sibtuiidbinwel We have no change to notice 


in the market for r Candles, Cooperage Stock, and Coal. 
— and Dyes | ew 9d nd pian ee deere - 
ng; bus: e' 

in very light uw Guano quiet. Gunn an 

Cloth ull. Hard ve 


ith it Piimtted de: 
ping a lower, with I oral Fe receipts and limited de. 
accumulation of aces Indigo without melt _ 
cumulation of s ‘0 out much in a 
i and Pa ‘Stock nae 


rm. 
. Seeds as last noticed. Seed andl peer Sn 
no! wer. 
market ro! and comer ‘Kentucky Tobacco in 
with Parti 1 hana e i ig wan 
withou cularc ein rates. ¢! 8 - 
eral but light advance. Gold irregee 
iar, but ae dedly higher. 
wees TAXAL or ETORES, Etc. ae Gude sg a Sparen and. and 
haden dull and pommel. Tanners’ ¢ Oils quiet, Paraf- 
fine. inactive. Lin: with ble « 
Erime Winter Lard lower. Cotton Sees steady. 
m dull. Turpentine variable in Tight 
ey a nom: r and Pitch 
request, m dull and lower. 


Refined Petrolew 
Thee a By héand the mark et de igprensed, 
The principal fore ae arkets are Ba ee A supplied. 
Fuge & is lower, bo ere and at the.Cr; markets, 
The ‘ket closed a shade firmer, Naphtas Tominal. 


saueenoee OVISIONS — — toa ight he is ye business 
co c i089. home fgpena. 
for the week, Exports, 4,286 bbls. Ba- 
con weak and less dg wiexpomes at Ibs, _ Cut. 
Meats dull, with continued depression, and Beef 
a it jobbing pry Kot being 
ith in —— for export, the? market peing 
stimulated by he} ow prices. 
tes. rts, 4,614,376 poun nds. The m de on all 
closed with no better feeling, owing to e ced rates 
of gold and exchange. 
WOOL.—There is no activity or life tothe market. 
hase for 
wants, most of on one-half to three- 
uarters me, with a prospect of continuing: for 
some time to come at that rate. ‘7 can be 
considered n it being cues any re- 
p= ue. The me a Ca gh ET d 


ae 
ing at the close. Receipts 
ign 2,480 bales. rion 


better 
ts of Domestic 863 and For- 
361 bales. 
WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE | MARKET. 


tive. 








BUTTER.—A bos ge ogee nuance of Re F, oi i has 
dull an es sy favor on on Ty oaalttios except ve. 
u 
e' except Very sell 


choice ney from, their 
pee denn ices." Some of the farm dairies of 
ex. 


nt quality are preferred to the creameries at 
the same value. Fine qualities of State sell well; but 
the medium jes are ected and there isa con- 
siderable accumulation of stock. The Southern and 
Eastern demand m fair; the ae 
pee eee from local and near-by trade. Low grades 

m 20 cents and are ‘in good 
mand. Rolls arein increased su; ppl pply, = = meet with 
Re i yaa ¥ 35.000 kag ax yo 

ceipts for the wee ckages.. ports, 
120 pounds. We quote? a Pie 
Orange County Pails and Creamery, R » 
State 
State 


iS, 

Vy Good to Prime 
State Welsh PB 
State Fistins, Poor to 







Roll Butter, Fair to Prime..............eeseseee! 20 @B 
Ro a gonesal, ax market. has been dull and 
od ym somewhat no The stock is not 
ut fair fc for the season. mre. export request has no 
= as expected under the more favorable 
ces for shipping 72014). $rchange, and 
a in sh @ mon- 


e 
qualit; an been in ‘ood Teque: 

is bave sold’ fairly. Heceipts, hr) 8. 

orts, 1,204, eoeeny Weg 

goannas en pcoccncenscosccescDe Gann 


State Factory’ hee Bicts ne ae 


state Farm m Dairy f ‘Seay fo Prime 











me put rloes are 
ih. phicon are 
Receipts, 8,906 packages, We 


ote: 

Western, 0 2 snp eae +++ 304028 
oe sh on 
me 20 al 





PO! TRYIAND GAME.—Live Poultry is plenty, in 
Dres: 
cess of 
in re yo the uaa 












pure. Venison. is 
and sells well. ote : 
Hive haste es oats F ecaed mf 3 2 
Live r waits a) % 
Hie tacts re mn pee bil air... $1 99 O20 
‘mand Gi eobas Dm... §@ b 
3 sed Turkey WW Bis neve cpespananee apit ie e 16 
Grouse, ~ 50 @ % 
serestoes, bs S 8 = 
RES eee o a-¥ 
Veni fag a Bese; Vis 2 13 
rt saddles, * : u $ 16 
Bh © sap saee wfats are in better for the 
irrequsrs and ote, Wh ae 
hs nest, an ¥4 
Heine but few o! offered and ‘not much inqui; Red 
os bushels. — 2,144 bush 





e. Wh Ob cies cb) Sevens 
ee Par te good, per bushel 


ee Poa suas : 


“m. 





Tee marie sae 
ce titrmamner caret |* 








| See 


< 








ag ‘'e quote. 

Door to primé......... navsassageanae A tan 
Cig Ot woe 20 
POTATO better 
Gass som See of sound Fete. foie bt is not 
quater Sweet duller dull ar a alan laware =m. “We 
ae. canes § ca heslen qe 4 New 53 
ry righ per bbi nh 1 0@ 22 

fog Blow, Der DDlsereeenee Hielt Se wigs é +3 00@ 





pABaRS— Te 0 pparket and rices ar nom- 
cana ots quoted stab. stoe pie in inspection yards, 749 


pela and % casks 


A Saat tod market continues very dull at 28 
ply and Southern. Ex- 


: to conte thoweeky San poun 


have been light 


BROOM CORN, Erc.—The r rea 
Lon Sgpene limited. The market dull. We quote: 


reen Hurl, Prime to Ch: 
pen oice Green, 10 
a cts.; and 


Broom ‘Handtes at eo 


No. 1 Bass and 


ane os bone 
to Be edi- 
Common Red, coarse 


MESTIC Rater ren FRUITS. b- Apples are pretty 


DO: 
more than firm. New Sta 
ly and in smal 
it the stock 
Peaches sell slowly and 








are and mai 
Apples, Southern Western, per Ib 


,» Sliced. 


uarters 
Peaches, Georgia "Quarters Cc., "Peeled perl 


mcrae 


i, ‘ 
Raspberries, = ie 

GREEN FRUITS.—The 
= = and pric 













ite rn quarters ar- 
1 lots. Old Western continue 
is considerably reduced. 
Unpeeled are lover. mall 
e 


mainly nominal 








“ “ 


seer km 
18 @21 
18 @2al 


eee eeneecenee tee 


mand is 


TS. de: slack, supply 
“ke toon wy, td lower. pom ey _ it 


supply andin buyers’ 


e 
favor. ‘The ote as eee So the 
market. Chestnuts are ts in fair 
+. 02-82 25@S3 25 
et tt 
00@ 2 
Mat 
Cra: . 70@19 
GREEN V EGETABLES.—Cab are very mo Ay 
Turnips in large supply. Red and Yellow On ons 
00d omsand wh nelter rE priens. e@ quote: 
bbage, Jersey. per 100............ edd andi 
Onions, perbarrel..............-+. 
Turnivs, Russia, New, } per barrel... ad 


Caulifiower, 


MISC 
Honey, White leven, ta, 
Buckwheat. 


Cider, New, per O-- SHE 
Vinegar, Ol pt 


ELLANEOUS.—We quote : 
\ glass: box 


ry 








PRICES CURRENT. 


ytd and BLAS 





rown 
Cut. 
HOLA 


eos —2 








- 25a —26 
.—-iK a— 
-—32 a—35 





86 a--37 
Ginger.........—l4 a — 

SROOE <42.. :299 al 
) 





ace 
ALERATUS. 





cts 


— 54a 


Currants, . U6) 
_—. new. ba id 4% 






re 2250 
50 a3% 
pcg 
a2 
a24y 


—— 2300 
a2%5 


a300 
60 a3%5 
6 a2% 
a215 


a5 
a600 
a3 








55 0160 

Herring, sca. 
8D. 8¥a— 9% Hees sara 
» orl la per AT tag eB 
rN pe yer, abt 


a1 | 


45 68 als @ 


se é 
Smoked tT — 
Pi seas we 
Piya west ® 








a— 32 


box.. — 20 
Dury : Naat cts. ® 


®, [rune ft Istana, 


Aahton’s 
Worthington 
pee 2 35 


Table Salt in bxs, 
‘ 110 ; 


CR 
|Grand Crystals. 


a— 
Castile, i sted Dice a 
e, mpor' a. 
eee Old. 16 “ai 


Castile. domestic. » a 
Family at 
t a— 





a 1X 








; Babe dios 


: 
a 





Va. and Balt. 42 a14 

V 2.0.58 00 0.9 50 2 435 a140 

Va. and t. No. 2 Chicago..134 a 137 

ale 4B) ad Bids iy 130, a132 

s. uis......650 a 950 |Winter Red mt siz 

, A nt a 

and Mich: 6 25 ‘a 750 ite Mich... .1 60 ois 

fis. estern mixed.62 a— 66 

er We. 4650 2125 |Westernyellow.06° a—67 

Rxtra ten5 15 a 6%5 South =- 

& West. ‘ellow § “* _ 
nee a 550 ;OATS. 

meager oben a 4% .No.2-Chicago.,.48 a—49 

a our 300 A600 TWO reeoo0.092200 a- 











our. of 35 ry ie Western. 46 
a 


Brand 3 “o 
se ywame 8 90 © 293 | iv 
wal. “8% a8 e 


a A 130 

Rowed State. 1 25 

i” anada 100 
ts...5..825 “w3 75 










A.Sax.Fl’e#.—S2 a—iS HORNS— Y: Free. 
Fare ete —46 a—5l |Ox.B.A.& 300 215 00 
A.4&% Merino—42 a—50 j|Am............ 8.00- a12 00 
Sup. Pulled Co,—42 a—46 |FURS AND SKINS—Un- 
A. Com! +62 a—58 | dressed, of ajl kinds,free, 
No. 1 Pulled. ;, currency prices. 
Sh ed.. : Beaver. re 
Valp. Unwash. | “ North#?m.200 a 500 
Texas fin +8 a—33 |)“ Southern. 10° a 200 
Texas coarse..—20 a—23 , “ Western..175 a 400 
8. A.Cord’s W.—28 a—32 OtterN’thoce wrt) a5 00 
E. 1. Washed. .—25 a—38 Western..600 a 800 
Smyrna Unw..—17 ae \Rea¥oxNorth: 150 a 200 
Smy na Wash.—27 }Raecoon,Sotn— 20 a— wv 
Cal. Sp’ Cp, } 7 a a Re West,com— 40 a— 0 
iw. fine... “ No a—ie 
Cat. 8.U. unw.} 5: 2 Mink. North’n 150 ‘a 400 
um....5. > a—%8 | WwW a.300 
Cal. ores 19 a—99 |Marten, North3U0 220.00 
common.... Curacoa— a—5l 
Cal. 8.C. unw. ? 18 a—21 j,, Lamp.gid#mss a— 49 
burry ...... § & Sisal, #».58 a— 60 
HIDES—Dory: Free. “8. Juan..—— a—— 
R.G.&B. Ayres 
Gn. Sit.Co..— 13%a— 18Y k 


Do. do. o.ar.sitd.— 25 a— ; 
aan 3 2% 


Bahia dr dry .. 
Savanilla, ete.— i 
Marac’ibosd — 14 
Mara.h’ox.etc— 1 
Matamoras 








: 
D 38 
Do. green.....— 13 35 48 
California drv— zxa— 2 [Henilocr iig't— ya 25 
GreenSa West— — jock, mid— 26}4a— 30 
CitySlaughter— 9%a—— a Hemp hewry— 2 25a— a4 


Drugs and Dyes. 
leohol....... 177 al $ :Ipecacuanha, 
oes, # B...—)1 a—11% — gold.— > 
loessoc'trl’e— 60 Can, We Jalap.......... 
3M %|\ Lac: ye 


> > > > p> 
= = 








— 33 Pie French 
Da es cael — 5a 66 


—% a—6 


Nu 
Borax,rennea—17 a—18 | Aleppo a gold— 19 a—2 
; 3 jOU mot. 450° a 480 




















rimst’ne,flor— 3a—— |Oil Cassia, gid 153 a1 55 
rim’e¥t’ nga 500 a37on mon.... 330 a 365 
Camph.rc# hinbd.g.29a30 |Oil Pepperm’t 325 a 435 
Camphor. ref.— 2% ‘a—28 | Oil Vitriol, 
Cantharides..165 a172 | 60-66 deg..— 2%a— 3%. 
Car. ‘Ammonia— li¥a—18 !Opium.Ty.g’d 600 a 6 2% 
Cardamoms..175 a 205 \Oxal Acid # mga a—lf 
Castor Oil... 418 a—21 |Phosphorus.. 100 a 165 
Cc omileki,— 2 a—43 . Potash. .—37 a— 42. 
Chlorate Pot- Quicksilver... 120 a 122 
ash,gold....—33 a—25 hubarb,Chi.— 35 a 106 
Cochineallisea 55 a—64 0, Pid, g’d- a— 1% 
ch.Mex. a— 58 af Aim iaceld.— 10Xa— 11 
Copperas, Am— 1¥%a— 1%'Sal Soda, — a 
ream Tar.gd.— a— “ila, Hon., 
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OUR FOREIGN TRADE. 


Norarne is plainer, as a matter of figures, 
than that any country which buys more in 
the foreign markets of the world than it 
sells there must either make up the differ- 
ence by exporting specie or run in debt by 
this amount. Its bonds may go abroad to 
settle the balance of trade ggainst it. Yet 
this does not really pay the debt; but simp- 
ly changes the form and postpones the time 
of payment. Ultimately the debt must be 
paid in the money of the world, or by an in- 
crease of exports over imports sufficient to 
settle the account. There is no other way 
of liquidating a foreign indebtedness. 

The foreign trade of the United States for 
a series of years has annually shown a bal- 
ance against us; and we have managed to 
pay this balance in part by exporting gold 
and silver, and in a: much larger part by the 
sale of American securities in the markets 
of Europe—of course, gradually increasing 
-our foreign indebtedness, as well as our in- 
terest account abroad. The result since 
1867-68 may be seen by the following fig- 








Years. Imports. Exports. 
MATAR... ivcccccccess $371,624 ,808 $376,000,000 
1868-69... 0.050000 437,814,255 343,212,088 
WBED-70.....ceeseceee 462,356,153 459,946,075 
WAB-U, .diccccessece 541,493,708 541,505,172 
WEAB.oncocktess 640,337,540 523,923,620 
1872-73, about...... 660,000,000 590,000,000 

Totali.......00 $3,113,126,464 $2,834,585,905 


The difference between the gold value of 
our imports and the gold value of our ex- 
ports for the above period amounts to $278,. 
540,559. This, however, is not the whole 
gtory. Besides the fact that the larger part 
of this trade has been carried in foreign 
ships, we haye to add the fact that our in- 
terest account with Europe has largely been 
settled by sending abroad our bonds. In 
addition to this, we must mention the invest- 
ments of European capital in the various 
kiods of American securities. Put all these 
items together, and they show an immense 
increase of our foreign indebtedness since 
1867-68, a part of it arising from an adverse 
balance of trade. 

There is no use in disguising the fact that 
this exhibit is anything but flattering to the 
prospects of our financial future, As no in- 
dividual can buy and consume more than he 
produces, and, hence, more than he can 
pay for, without ultimately getting himself 
into the state of serious embarrassment, so 
no nation ‘can continue to do the same 
thing without involving the same result. 
The law is as sure and imperative in the 
one case asin the other. It is quite true 
that a portion.of our foreign importations 
enters into the reproductive industry of the 
country, and thus becomes a source of 
domestic wealth; yet this does not liquidate 
the foreign claim. Moreover, a much 
larger portion of these. importations is 
actually consumed and destroyed in being 
used, and, lience, leaves nothing behind to 
represent it. <A pair of kid gloves imported 
from Paris must be paid for in Paris, while 
their use in this country is wholly non-pro- 
ductive. The consumer does not turn the 
gloves into anything else which can be used 
to pay for them ; but simply wears them out, 
and that is the end of them. The same is 
true of all importations that actually perish 
and wholly disappear by their use. 

On the very face of the facts, the Amer- 
ican people, as a nation, are living too fast, 
They ar& buying more from other nations 
than they sell to them and more than they 
ean pay for; and, hence, they are living 
upon credit and annually increasing the 
amount of their foreign indebtedness. The 
pay-day is somewhere in the future, and the 
jonger we continue ia the present line the 
more difficult it will be to meet it when it 
comes. Our foreign trade will not be in a 
healthy condition until we can, at least, bal- 
ance ourimports by an equal amount of ex- 
ports. We need te do much better than 
this in ordér 1, pay off liabilities already 
existing. We must buy less and produce 
more, or every year will only add to the 
complications of the financial situation. 

ae : 


EXPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tue total» value of all the ‘exports of 
Great Britain for 1872 amounts to £255,961, - 
609, which, being expressed in do)lars at the 
rate of five dollars fora pound sterling, gives 
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$1,279,808,045. Of this amount £60,566,604, 
or $802,833,020, represent the value of the 
exports to British possessions; and £195,- 
895,005, or $976,975,025, represent the ex- 
ports to foreign countries. This shows a 
very considerable increase upon the exports 
of 1871, when they amounted to £228,066,- 
198, or $1,115,380,965, of which £51,250,218 
went to British possessions and £171,815,949 
to foreign countries. The United States fur. 
nishes by far the largest market for British 
exports. Germany is next and France 
next. 

The great proportion of these export, 
consists in the products of manufacture, and 
in this respect Great Britain is the largest 
single workshop of the world. Her su- 
premacy in manufactures, acquired during 
centuries of protection to her own indus- 
try, enables her to dispense with protection 
and adopt the principles of free trade. No 
other nation can compete with her in her 
own market; and, hence; British manufac- 
tures need no protection against those of 
foreign production. 

When this country shall have reached the 
same position in respect to its own’ man- 
ufactures, then, and not till then, will it be 
seasonable to dispense with a protective 
tariff. Our manufacturing industry is in its 
comparative infancy, and needs to be. pro- 
tected against the riper and more fully 
developed systems of other countries; and 
so long as it needs it free trade is not the 
true theery for the American people. 

——————EEE 


CHEAP DRY GOODS. 


WHEN the panic in Wall Street first broke 
out, our mercantile interests here and else- 
where were in a most prosperous condition. 
At no time since the war has the dry goods 
trade, in particular, looked more promising 
than it did on the first of September. All 
the leading styles of goods, domestic and 
foreign, sold quickly and at remunerative 
prices. When the great leading firms be- 
gan to topple over, our merchants were 
struck dumb with astonishment. But after 
a few days’ reflection they made up their 
minds to accept the situation, reduce 
stock, take in sail, and prepare for 
the worst. Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. 
on the 29th of September made the first 
move, by announcing in the newspapers 
that they had ‘“‘reduéed the prices on their 
merchandise,” aod intended “promptly to 
meet the exigencies of the period.” Others 
followed in the same track, but without 
any public announcement until Messrs. H. 
B. Claflin & Co. appeared in the newspa- 
pers last week offering “six million dol- 
lars’” worth of dry goods at panic figures. 
Dry goods are now moving off rapidly, and 
the people seem to appreciate fully the new 
era of ‘‘ low prices.”” We advise merchants 
in every section of the country to avail 
themselves of the present opportunity to 
buy cheap goods, by either promptly coming 
to New York or,if that is impossible, by 
sending on their orders by mail. 

I a = 


DRY GOODS. 


Tne chief talk of the week in all business 
circles has been the bold movement of H. B. 
Claflin & Co., to which we made allusion 
last week, in offering their entire stock of 
$6,000,000 of goods at prices which would 
enable them to effect a sale of the whole 
within thirty days, and they will accomplish 
their object beyond a doubt. Two other 
houses were induced to follow the example 
of the great dry goods firm, and all depart- 
ments of trade have been benefited by the 
movement. It was not for the purpose of 
benefiting anybody but themselves that this 
great drive was undertaken by Claflin & 
Co.; but the result has been of great benefit 
to the whole country. It has had the effect 
of drawing out a large amount of money, 
which otherwise would not have come into 
circulation ; it has stimulated the retail trade, 
given employment to the vast interests 
connected with the carrying trade, and 








*) made things lively at our great hotels and 


railroad depots. The sale of Claflin & Co. 
had been so extensively and judiciously ad- 
vertised that it brought customers here from 
nearly every part of the Union, and 
on Tuesday morning, when the sale 


, commenced, the vast. lofts of the store 


in Church street were at once filled with an 








active crowd, and the distribution of goods 
proceeded at once. Messrs. Garner & Co., 
A. T. Stewart & Co,, and Peake, Opdycke 
& Co. followed the example set them ; and 
other firms, without making any special ad- 
vertisement, were willing to accept the 
situation, and the impetus given to general 
trade was altogether exceptional at this sea- 
son of the year. The general outlook in bus- 
iness has been growing more favorable all 
the week, and the banks have made very 
large gains in their reserve, the greenbacks 
accumulating at the rate of nearly a million 
a day in the vaults of the Associated Banks, 
which showed at the close of the week 
$28,350,000 in hand in legal-tender. 


Prices have not been affected as much as 
might have been looked for and staple 
goods are well kept up. There have been 
no more failures worth reporting, and, as 
the Pacific Mills in Lawrence, the largest 
in the country, continue to run full time 
and to pay full prices, there is not much 
probability of any further suspensions. The 
other cotton mills will all be at work again 
before long. 

The demand for unbleached shirtings and 
sheetings has, as a matter of course, béen 
small from first hands since the great 
Claflin sale commenced; but there has 
been considerable doing to supply the 
current trade of the jobbers, and prices of 
standards have been reduced at the rate of 
half a cent a yard. The depreciation has 
been much less than it would have been if 
the stock in first hands had not been so 
greatly reduced and the stoppage of so 
many mills rendered it certain that there 
would be no accumulation to be carried over 
to next year. 

The demand for bleached sheetings and 
shirtings has been very light, and the sales 
of the week from first hands has been 
chiefly in single cases to make up assort- 
ments. Prices are steady at the recent re- 
vision. 

The demand for printing cloths is very 
slack, and the sales are small at the reduced 
prices, which are now quoted at 4% to 5 
cents, cash, for 64 square. For best quality 
the quotations are 5} cents, thirty days. 

Prints have been in very small demand 
from first hands except in the case of 
Garner & Co., who marked down their 
different grades for cash, Messrs. H. B. 
Claflin & Co. have, of course, monopolized 
nearly all the trade in prints for the week. 
Pacific dark fancies are quoted at 10 cents. 

Ginghams are without any special 
movement. The demand is limited from 
first hands, but prices are steady at the 
recent reductions of 1 to $ cent a yard. 

Cotton flannels are in less active demand; 
but: there are still considerable sales at the 
last quotations, which are steadily maine 
tained. 

In all descriptions of blue and colored 
goods the demand is small and prices are 
by no means strong, but the quotations are 
fairly maintained. Prices, however, are ir- 
regular, and until the drives are all over the 
market will not be settled. 

In all other departments of domestic cot- 
tons there is a quiet feeling, with but a mod- 
erate business doing. Prices. are not likely 
to be firmly established until after the close 
of the present season of fluctuations. 

Worsted goods have been in fair demand 
from first hands, notwithstanding the great 
clearing-out sales, though the amount of 
goods of this class that has been distributed 
during the week has not been large in the 
aggregate. Prices are not firm, but no 
great changes have taken place. 

Woolen shawls are not selling actively 
from first hands; but there is asmall and 
steady business in popular styles, mostly to 
keep up assortments. 

The market for woolens generally is in- 
active and the demand for cloths and over- 
coatings is on a limited scale. Prices are 
lower, but the decline is not so great as had 
been looked for. 

Fancy cassimeres are in pretty good de- 
mand from the clothiers, but the sales at 
present are on a small scale and prices are 
only nominal. 

Fiannels are still selling in single bales, 
to keep up assertments, at steady prices. 

Blankets are in limited demand, even for 
the most popular makes, and the sales are 
very small. Prices are comparatively steady. 

In foreign goods’ the market is more uns 
settled and unsatisfactory, particularly for 
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the importers, than in any other department, 
and prices are irregular, except for staple 
fabrics. The importations are very light, 
and it will not be long before the market 
will be comparatively bare of desirable 
goods. But there is no lack at. present of 
any class .of seasonable goods, espe- 
cially of silks and dress goods. The 
recent drives by two or three great 
houses to get rid of their stocks at 
prices which will compel purchases has, of 
course, greatly disturbed the course of 
trade, and foreign dry goods are more af- 
fected than any other fabrics. The import- 
ers are anxious to reduce their stocks, while 
the jobbers are equally anxious not to load 
up beyond the immediate necessities of their 
business. 
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LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 








MONDAY EVENING, November 18th, 1873, 
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‘AMERICAN SILKS, 
BLACK AND COLORED 
GROS GRAINS. 


We would invite attention to 
our large assortment of these 
fabrics, comprising all new and 
desirable colorings, selected 

specially for our retail trade. 

Phe Silks of this manufacture 
are made in the most approved 
manner, and will not crack or 
change color in wearing, and 
we recommend them hi: ‘hly for 
cheapness, beauty, and dura- 
bility. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY and 20th Street and 
GRAND and CHRYSTIE Streets. 


REDUCED. 


UNION ADAMS & CO. 


ARE OFFERING AT VERY LOW PRICES 


HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 


UNDERWEAR, 


SHIRTS AND COLLARS, 


HANDKERCHIEFS, 


SUSPENDERS, 





ROBES, JAGKETS, ETC, 


No.637 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


REDUCTIONS. |* 
Schuyler, Hartley & Graham, |“: 


RO and 22 JOHN sT., 





OFFER THEIR ENTIRE STOCK OF FINE FANCY 
GOODS 


AT-LARGE REDUCTION 


from former prices, thus’ presenting an unusually 
favorable opportunity to purchase 

CHOICE BRONZE SETS and SINGLE PIECES, 
FINE FRENCH CLOCKS, 

RICH GOLD AND CORAL JEWELRY, 


RUSSIA LEATHER Goons of'every desecrip- 
tion, 


LONDON, ° PARIS, “ana VIENNA FANCY 
~@00Ds; 


AT VERY LOW PRICES, 


~ BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL 


SP00k COTTON, 


“Beer over madevoe Hand oo mine saa, he 
WM. HENRY SMITH & Co-r 





82 and 84 Worth Street. 


CHAS, B, PEET rat, 


MANOFACTERERS 
JOBBERS 
CLOTHING, 


596 Broadway,N.Y., 


TWO DOORS ABOVE METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 
Offer their entire Wholesale Stock 


MEN'S GLOTHING 


RETAIL 
AT A GREAT REDUCTION. 


THE MONEY STRINCENCY MUST 
BE MET, 


AND WE ARE DETERMINED TO MEET IT BY 
CONVERTING OUR CLOTHING INTO GRBEN- 
BACKS AND ASSISTING THE BANKS ALL WE 
CANTO RECOVER THEIR DEPOSIT LINES AND 
LEGAL TENDERS, AND WITH THEM THEIR 
LENDING POWER AS HERETOFORE. 

WE SOLVE THE PROBLEM OF THE TIMES BY 
‘THROWING OPEN OUR IMMENSE WAREROOMS 
TO THE PUBLIC, AND OFFER OUR 


ENTIRE STOCK 


MEN'S. FINE CLOTHING 


AT AN 


IMMENSE REDUCTION. 


BEST CHANCE TO OBTAIN WINTER OUTFITS 
AT A GREAT SAVING TO THE CONSUMER 


EVER OFFERED. 
BEST STOOK OF -MADE OLOTH- 


FINE READY: 
ING EVER OFFERED AT RETAIL IN THIS OR 
ANY OTHER CITY. 





R. MEARES, 
SIXTH AVE. AND NINETEENTH Sf. 


CONTINUATION OF BARGAINS. 
Having made extensive purchases at the 








Colored ‘Trimming Silks, 
$1. 25 and ce under usual rates. ntinett, 


and fancy, all styles 


+4 BBCoy heenty pice 
were T5c. 
- Sol Emre Empress » Bic. and 50c. 


65c. an 
jieces All-Wool Serges, 85¢,, 60c., and. 6c. Great 


ins. 
Silk and Wool Poplins and 
ae ogo yt ee 


Pere Ne., and Ge. 
Blegant Bl Black Tndige Be and $85, 
Fall Co 


and colors, 


1 $20, and $25. 
Five Bisck Aipace Butks 16, and $18. 
in Emb and Hakfs. 
Alot me hl 


remnan 
“ee Embroidered Edgings, 10c., Be. lic., 15c., 18¢., 
beharcoreyctrmrraet we 25c., 28c., 300. 
BLANKETS. 


Fine 10-4 All BAW oA Bis Blankets, ren , and $4.38. 
Much potter 8 and finer, ¢4 
mnfortanles, #2 35, and 
NOVELT 


ooalhiinmen a 
Pine Fe Bat ee <a rid 





| Pivary fine Black Silk Bonnet Velvet, $1.75, 2, and 
$2.25, from auction, 


-Silk Cloak: 
Bost Colored Bae not Vel vet #8 ste, Ste ng a 


Aseaare IN UNDERCLOTHING AND CORSETS. 
5 Laine tucked front, lace trimming, 
Night Sonne, tucked fronts, 95c, Se, $1; 25, ‘and ee 
Fine Muslin Chemises, Embroid ee 





“Eiht 
out a lot of French-wove Corsets. 
nt Embroidered Corsets, $1. 1.2and Sisson $2. 


nates LISTS UE EIS Bite 
ELEG nxyoNG AND SQUARE BROCHE 
se AND ND UNDERGARMENTS « of f every 2 make, 


LABORS SD GLOVES 8 a Button, ae: anagis 3 3 But- 
a $1 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FI yee. all styl 
LADIES’ AST ASTRACHAN M lined, $1.25. 


agree ; SA OE UTES 80 a Boa 


Goods forward by express, O. Cc. 2 D., or by parcel 
post, on receipt of post-office ord 





RICHARD MEARES, 
ar and 209 6r AVE, 101, 108, and) 10 WEST: orm ST. 
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GENTS’ AND CHILDREN’S FINE CLOTHING mit MADE AND 
TO ORDER. 


ONE PRICE TO ALL. 








FURS! FURS! FURS! | 
PETER STEWART, 


162 Bowery, 


is ready once more to warm the hearts and hands of 
the Ladies and Children with his 


SPLENDID STOCK 


MANUFACTURED FURS, 


BOUGHT FOR CASH, 


during the late crash, at less than the actual cost of 
the raw skins. He will offer sets of 


CHILDREN'S FRENCH ERMINE, 


With. Black Spots, 


Muff, Boa, and Box, at $1.12. 
Handsome, at $1.45 and $1.65. 
Misses’, at $1.75 and $1.90. 
Elegantly Lined with White Satin, 
at a 


my ot Whi French Be 

15 5 noes Fine 
ae Royal Ermine Sets, $8.00 to 
dies 75 fete at te River 
ae 50.00" ee 315.00, u bese 0 el Mal 
} , ip 2 
_ Lak at Seal from $7 
teakhan froma $4.00 to $7.00. Black Fox 


Real Alaska le from $12.00 to B00. 
Real Lynx, $12.00 to are . 


And all the other 
Fashionable Furs 
AND 
FUR TRIMMINGS. 


from $6.00 


Altering and Repairing 


in the best manner and at the lowest possible price. 


Third and Fourth Avenue Cars pass the door. Also 
the Grand Street and Jersey City Cars pass within 


one block and a half. 
PETER. STEWART’, 
162 Bowery, New York, 


Between Broome and Spring Sts. 


PETER STEWART, 


162 BOWERY, 
now opening a magnificent lot of 
STRAW, VELVET, and FELT 


HATS, 


in all the most desirable shapes and at most inviting 
prices. 


THE RIBBON STOCK 


is unsurpassed by any house in the city for quantity, 
quality, or price. 


Velvets and Velveteens, 
Black and Colored, at extremely low prices, 
You will find the 


Feather and Flower Departments 
replete with all the novelties. 
Jet Ornaments, Jet Chains, 


Bracelets, Sets and Drops, 
from l5c. up. 


KID GLOVES, 


my own importation. Excellent quality Two-Button’ 
75e., 9c., and $1, in White, Black, Opera, and all the 
new shades. Three-Button, $1.15, in White, in Opera 
and all the new shades. Has no equal. Only try one 
pair, and you will never go anywhere else for Gloves. 








8 pairs best 90-cent Gloves at $2.50, or $10 per dozen. 
8 pairs best Three Button at $3.30, or $13 per dozen. 
Sent by mafl postpaid. 


LACES: 
Yak, Guipure, Pusher, and Froneh, 
all widths, very cheap. 
SPOT NETS, 


Donna Maria, Parisi dines, Bareges, an@® 
all other Veiling po Revie at panic prices. 


FINE FRENCH WOVE CORSETS, LACE 
COLLARS, CUFFS, SLEEVES, NECK 
RUCAINGS, HANDKERCHIEFS, 
and FANS, in great. variety. 


Also a splendid stock of 


UMBRELLAS, 


beginning with a good 7-rib crook stick, at 50.cents, 
Nothing like it anywhere eXcept at 


PETER STEWART’S, 


162 BOWERY, 
Between Broome and Spring Streets, N. ¥ 








PALL 


| Importations! 


MILLER & GRANT, 
No. 879 BROADWAY, 


are offering WORSTED EMBROIDERY IN COLORS. 
Also WORSTED FRINGES and GIMP, to match 
SMOKED PEARL BUTTONS and SLIDES. . 
THE MOST DESIRABLE ARTICLES in MARKET" 


BARGAINS 


= 7% Sree t Miiincry ont pancy Goods ae one 


827 sRoanway, 


es. loo for fine low 
iediectstng, tr teaserrte tr 
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brices will tia 
stock, which we have nee 


REMOVAL. 








EDWARD A, A, MORRISON, 


No, 827 Broadway.’ 


JOHN R.. TERRY, 


Hatter and Furrier, 
No. 87 Union Square, New York, 


has now ready a large and elegant stock of 


HATS AND FURS 


for Fall and Winter bene! suited to all ages, which is 


now offered at very low 
All goods at this establishment are = the finest 


texture, apoeus styles, and riches 


PWMindow your 


Bg is Rit 
Sash Leck and 











INTEREST RATES}OF THE BANK 
OF ENGLAND. 


Tux rate of interest being.left. by law to 
its own discretion, the Bank of England bas 
for a series of years adopted the rale of in- 





creasing the rate whenever it found itself 


subjected to a foreign drain upon its bullion 
reserve, \When the drain is suspended, and 
the bullion returns back to . the bank in suf- 
ficient quantity, then its practite is to lower 
the rate. Thus its interest charge fluctu- 
ates between two anda half or three per 
cent. and eight or eyen ten percent, These 
-changes of rate are of frequent occurrence, 
and. sometimes they swing over a broad 
‘space in @ single year.’ ‘ They are based on 
ithe state of the bullion reserve of the bank 
‘in respect to the foreign, demand upon it, 
and .designed to check the outflow when 
‘the demand is too great for its own safety. 

The experience of years proves that stich 
‘an increase in the rate: of interest arrests 
‘this outward movement of specie and brings 
‘bullion back to the bank. « The: Bank of 
England is the great banking institution of 
jLondon and Great Britain, and, hence, what- 
‘ever rate it charges becomes at*once’ the 
current rate for the use.of. money, Its as- 
cendency enables. it to determine this ques- 
tion, not only for itself, but for all the other 
banks and bankers. They must follow its 
race. 

What, then, is the theory of the result 
which is thus attested by experience? How 
does it come to pass that a rise in the.rate 
of interest will stop the outward movement 
of gold, and turn the current back again to- 
ward the bank? ‘To this question there are 
two. answers, 

In the first place, money in’ the form of 
‘Joanable capital is very sure to go where the 
‘use of it will yield the largest. profit.. It 
naturally seeks the best loaning market. 
“When, therefore, money can be loaned in 
‘London at high rates of interest—higher 
‘than it can be if kept where it ig—it will im- 
‘mediately start for London in large-sums ; 
‘and as sure as it comes there it will find its 
way into the vaults of the Bank of England 
asthe place of safe deposit. The credit of 
the bank being beyond a question, capitalists 
and bankers in other countries at once trans- 
fer their lonable funds to Lombard Street, 
as the best market for loaning them; and 
this in a short time counteracts the bullion 
drain upon the Bank of England. The ex- 
periment of raising the rate of interest, with 
this result following, has been so often made 
that it has ceased to be an expermment. 

In the second place, an increase in the 
rate of interest produces a slower yet equally 

‘certain effect upon the trade of the country. 
It adds to the value of money, and this in- 
‘volves a reduction of prices. It, hence, 
‘makes Great Britain a poorer country in 
‘which to sell imported goods, the effect of 
‘which is to diminish their quantity, while 
iinereasing that of exports; and, hence, by 
‘reducing importations and increasing export- 
‘ations, iteither changes the balance of trade 
ifrom one side to the other or so lessens an 
‘adverse balance that the foreign demand for 
‘bullion will “be decreased. English trade 
‘directly feelg-the- effect of the inereased rate 
in the seuse of buying ‘less abroad. This 
lessens the foreign demand for bullion, and 
in the-same proportion lessens its drain’ from 
the Bank of England. 

No such operation is practicable in this 
country, even with specie payment, for we 
have no Bank of England here; and, more- 
over, if we had, the laws regulating interest 
would make it impossible. Our only mode 
of turning the current of gold toward us, 
rather than from us, is by a balance of trade 
in our favor. 





WATERING STOCKS. 


Tne Constitutional Convention of Micbi- 
gan has decided to submit to the people the 
following amendment to the constitution of 
the state in respect to what is called‘ wa- 
tering stock” : 

** No corporation shall issue any stock 
except in consideration of em labor, or 
property actually received by it ~ to the. 
par value of such stock. Nor 
any bonds or other evidence of indebt 


mess except. for money, labor, or pope 
actually received by it ae ae i 


fiye per cent, of the par ) 
or evidence of indottemoa Atrerk All stock ponds 
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@ other fictitic 
any corpo! 
This is substantially similar to the resi 


th oink 3 


se of capi- 
all be void.” 


Sseecemias 
amended constitution of Illino similar 
provision should be placed in the constitu- 
tion of every'state in tha Union. The ‘‘ wa- 
tering” process within the, last fifteen years 
has added hundreds of millions to tue share 
capital of railroad companiesin this coun- 
try, without adding a dollar to the real value 
of the property-represented, .The ‘first step 
is to issue stock dividends, andthe next is to 
- convert these dividends into full stock. To 
pay a dividend on the whole capital, the 
real as well as the fictitious, the companies 
leyy a tax on the people in freight and pas- 
‘senger charges. The corporators who re- 
ceive these stock dividends, and then re- 
ceive cash dividends thereon, make large 
profits, to the damage of the general public. 
It is high time that such a system of corpor- 
ate plunder upon the people came to an end. 


ee 
MONEY MARKET, 


TuERE is a very decided change for the 
better in the thoney market, andj if it were 
not for the talk about the panic, there 
would be hardly anything to indicate that 
there had been anything of that kind. All 
the suspended houses have not yet resumed, 
but a good many have been able to do so 
and others are preparing. 

The rates for money have now got down 
to 7 per cent., and lower rates are accepted 
on call loans wher the collaterals and the 
borrowers are of an acceptable character. 
The banks are. gaining ~in their’ legal 
tender all. the. time, and they held on 
Saturday $28,250,000, which is a gain of 
more than $3,000,000 since the close of the 
previous week. We speak, of course, of the 
Associated Banks, which have not yet re- 
sumed their weekly statements. They have 
reduced their loan certificates to the extent 
of $6,000,000 ; but they have still outstand- 
ing some $25,000,000. 

The bold movement’ which was com- 
menced by H. B. Claflin & Co., of putting 
up their entire stock of goods at prices suf- 
ficiently low.to compel purchases, has been 
followed by other houses; and the resdlt 
has been a very Jarge business, which has 
brought out a good deal of money and given 
employment to a large number of persons. 

Gold had fallen to 106% per cent., and 
would, in all probability, have touched 105, 
but for the unforeseen Cubar trouble, which 
has had the effect of putting the price up to 


week to 108%. The effect of the Cuban 
trouble, which still looks as though it may 
lead to a war with Spain, has not had any 
damaging influence on the general market 
nor on the stock market, for it is assumed 
that in thé event of war there must be an in- 
crease of currency, which will inflate prices. 
In the meanwhile, the Government has felt 
it necessary to commence naval prepara- 
tions, which creates a demand for more 
money, and the Treasury Department has 
already drawn upon the $44,000,000 of re- 
tired greenbacks to the extent of $6,250,- 
000, so that there is now an aggregate of 
currency much larger in amount than we 
have had at any time during the past three 
years ; and, if money is*not very abundant, 
it is because there-fs’still* so’ much hoarded 
up by timid people, who on a yet learned 
that the panic. is: pyer. is ‘thonght in 
Wall Street that before ®: re! of thé year 
mohey will be going a-begging at’8 to 4 per 
cent. 

The stock market ha$ been very buoyant 
duting the whole week, and the advance on 
the leading stocks—like New York Central, 
Lake Shore, Western Union, and some 
others—has been full ten per cent. All 
classes of state, Government, and railroad 
bonds have had a_ corresponding rise, 
though not so great, because they had not 
had ag eet a decline... The. speculative 

the stock market hen been 
peat ted"in consequence of the difficulty of 
carrying stocks on margins and the. hesita- 
tion of some of the banks to certify brokers’ 


checks, as they-were in the habit of doing 
before the panic. 

A large number of the old and prominent 
speculators of the Street have been crippled, 
and withdrawn ;sbut pm men pry: hipped the 
vacant places, ei it will — 
things will be going on afer the old ashion, 


thong the ill oy ob bi 


y been very large, and a’ a A 
the New York Central; Rock 





INDEPENDENT. _ 


railroad stock that has been bought 


109%, though it dropped off at the end of the: 
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Shore, and other 8 per cent. dividend-paying 
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this concern is still remote, thou ugh it exbib- 


its a surp over a million of dollars be- 
yond its liabilities: 
~ There are still large arrivals of gold from 
‘England, and the heavy exports of domestic 
\produce comtinues, while the imporfations 
‘continué:to decrease. « 

The whole financial situation looks 
brighter, iain there are very few — 















who orth pret g who do 
not spina ated iprotes ent in all 
depa nts .of 
UOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
eee SATURDAY, Nov. 5TH, 1 
; Offered. Asked. 
New York... 2... cece cee 110 110 
Manhattan. .,..sve.eeeer0s 135 _ 
Merchants’...... rors: 100 114 
Unio tesa Serre i. 1281¢ 
RIOD, 2» voieisine vines vioniee coce - 
ee Peecereeeres 185 ri 
Poh ocove eo ee dee ee /- 300 
Fuito ee ere 125 — 
Macheuies’ and Traders’. . — 135 
Gallatin Nation “ae Bit 125 
Leather Msoaigetarety'. _ 
Biate ¢ of & New York.. — 
Commerce...... wide 111 
Mechanics’ B’king 8 Eo 
Broadway, oe veessree -- 
American Hicheuge 3.5. 101 103 
Hanover .......ceceet. cs — 101 
Metropolitan ..........e0 110 115 
CEE ns cna tnese ones Pied 110 
EUR, on iit te eskecas 110 — 
peed —_ Lecrotgl bie opae a 137 
orn Exchange........ deat _ 
Continental. al (7, SGA .d _ 70 
Importers’ and ‘Traders’. . agit -- 
Pe il iA. 120 
Manufacturers & Merch’ts. — 100 
Central National:......... 50 60 
Ninth Nations). — 87 
th National .. 90 a 
tif National....... — 65 
sae American. . _ 87 
Howes & Macy, Bankers, No; 30 Wall 


Street, N. Y., offer thé'same facilities to De- 
positors as Incorporated Banks, and allow 
Interest, on daily. balances ‘at the rate of 
Four =per cent. ~ Collections: made on any 
point at current rates, with immediate re- 
turns. | Special attention paid to choice 
Stock, Bonds, etc., etc., for Investors, 





10 TO 12'PER T. LOANS 
calacan Ww Broke cot Oe Fast eUDeaer. } end 1 Se 





NORTHERN PACIFIC R.R. BONDS 
WANTED: “rnc 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 





A Manufacturing Com: . omelebes on ae 
years, and doing a good Desinees, desires th M 4 
of ayoung man who can furn es 


55 Chambers st.. New York. 





Rd pamphlet tree.” VALRN- 


A Brokers: 159 Wall Ste ® N.Y. 


THOMAS DENNY & CO,, 


39 Wall Street, 
DEALERS IN ia all SECURITIES, 





IN BONDS THAT HAVE, Y svus- 
FINANCIAL, INRORMATION. O14 
QUOTATIONS ¥ F TeHRD VO — 


W. 
COMMISSION OF OR: sens fo 


Tate ro 
SERGE CARE OR SNRER. 
John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wall st., New York. 





Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject to 
checks’ sight, 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts a the rate of 
Four pér Cent, per annum, credited at the end of each 
month, 

ALL. CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSF, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent. interest, 

Loans negotiated, 3 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and Sale 
bs Se Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on commis- 


Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canada, 


ear | Wouse of Henry CLews & Co., 
82 Wall Street, New York, 

Deposit accounts of Mercantile Firms and In- 
dividuals received ; all facilities and accommo- 
dations granted usual with City Banks; in adWi- 
tion thereto interest allowed on all daily balances. 

Bills of Exchange drawn on En Treland, 
Seotland, and the Continent. velers’ and 
area Credits issued, available throughout 

e WO! 


Notice to Investors. 








a0, So Spade mee si ing ‘bie 
emus: 10 years years loud Px mtpoersen Coal an 
5,000 Cairo City G per cont. ae years. 


ALSO 
$0,000 Vincennes ind.) &: per cent 20 years 


“96 Willtam ste . 














ILLINOIS 


| TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, 


CASH CAPITAL, $500,000. 
w. 5 
T. M, 





- MoG 
GEO. 8) 
—_— a 
OFFI 
L. B.S Rows Ere ies Pa uibgeatitee 
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Nes. 273 a2 and 275 Sie ae Rede a payin x erent onthe ain. 
same Snes of Cr 
in its By-Laws, and 


1 fea foand. ‘oneal 
This the execution of trusts an 
the a aA bans ps Bs on Chicago « Ted and otter 
the ay its for pis ridusis. ostai tes, corporations, and 
societies. 

The successful e: lence of its officers in this busi- 
pene os the ori oeeice years is the promise of 


intrinsic value of Illinois real estate and 
inte sble and efficient state laws SOF collecti = 

he nt of inne 
and principal and renders such a rem reliable 





0} 
‘ The ban bank 3 malta loans aa, from its own 
funds, and, when esired, can sale, fu rnish invest. 
— in moderate amounts ovitHfour awaiting the 
ry time necessary to complete a real estate 


foan, 
All notes are made with interest compos thee 
d Jul 


y- 
Full particulars and forms of papers will be fur- 
nished wi upon application. Refer to Bank of New 
or 


nal Bank, 
Now Work; sident oF nae ‘Btates Mortgage. 
to banks and business men g 





INVEST YOUR MONEY 


SAFELY, 
And at a Fair Rate ot An torest. 


"We have every facility for the wcing of funds in 


INDIANAPOLIS and vicinity, so as to yield from 8 to 
10 per cent. interest per annum, secured by First Mort- 
gage on Real Estate, worth in all cases,at a cash 
iio. at least twice the amount of the loan. The 
nterestis made ade dar able at such places as the lender 
may desire an able semi-annually. 
By permission we refer to 
NNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFR ee co., 
TRUSTERS OF TRINITY COLL O HR Harttord. 
THE REY. GEORGE 8S. MALLOR Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford. 


Messrs. M. H. MALLOR 


Y & CO., Hartfor 
MeEssRs. WINSLO 


W_ LANIER & GO. Bunkers, New 
oor & SHARPE, Bankers, Indian. 
apolis, Ind. me 


JOS. A. MOORE & BRO., 
BROKERS, 
indianapolis, Ind. 


WOOD & DAVIS, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
RAILROAD BONDS, 
onp on hand a. variety of choice bonds to — ~ 

estors, furnish bonds advertised on the m 


subscription prices, execute orders for vecenmecs” 
securities, gold, and railroad stocks, and do a 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


No. 31 PINE STREET. 
Cc. D, WOOD, 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 896 and 308 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5 to 7. 
Assets—Eleven Million Dollars. 
Surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars. 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 


G..8.. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres’t. 
T. 8S. ARMOUR, Sec. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 


unis ie ind Miss ett age s of Speedy 
New ork) BY sada our Band SVE PER 
never failed. 
Gy York Wer 











— NTS have 7 No Roti ee 
ness. Noes N 4 ro ys at 
| ASR loaned 1 millions andr noe a Pe has ever been 
lost. For details address A OTUARY of the Central 
luinots Loan Agency, Jacksonville, Ill. P.-O box 657. 


UNE A Mawson, 


Corner Pine and Nassau Sts, New York; 


ISsvuE 
CIRCULAR NOTES and TRAVELING CREDITS, 
available in = the A phe Pruncipal we of the world. 
E Girt TELEGRAPH t 
PE Veal the PA Cc COAST. 
Accounts of Countr 
on favorable terms. 


EDWARD HAIGHT & CO. 
BANKERS, 


No. 9 Wall Street, New York. 


FIVE PER CENT, Interest allowed D Balances’ 
and Certificates of D Deposits. aren 6 e 


» EO 12 ‘PER GENT. 
owen Sha hg mae Gptnty, City, and, Shoe 


} d, — the cou Jan or taxe same as 
= _— on 8a! ~'" io “Bend d for Price List. 
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CONVERTIBLE CUR CURRENCY BONDS. 


Wa believe that in all purely business or 
financial matters our Government should 
act precisely as a private individual would 

act in like circumstances. It should care- 
fully guard its interests and carefully take 
care of ‘its credit.. It should borrow money 
at the lowest possible rate wherever it can be 
Rad—here or in Europe—never miud where. 
If it canbe had cheaper in England than 
here, cheaper in Germany than in England, 
cheaper in Japan than in Germany, then, 
we say, go to Japan, the cheapest market, 
for it.. If A. T. Stewart wants merchandise, 
for which he pays gold, he goes to the 
cheapest market; and he would be sent to 
the lunatic asylum by his friends if he did 

‘not do this. Here is a wise merchant, and 





» we commend him for acting.on sound busi- 


ness principles. If he should at this late 
day do otherwise, he would lose both money 
and credit, and his hitherto brilliant career 
would end in a most disastrous failure. 

Last week we stated in these columns that 
the Goverment could borrow money enough 
at the low rate of 3.65 per cent. interest per 
annum to pay off the entire national 
debt, if it could be permitted by Congress to 


‘{ssue a convertible currency bond, into 


which all the surplus funds of the whole 
nation might be invested, it being under- 
stood and expressly stipulated that the 
holder of these bonds could have green- 
backs for the same (together with the interest 
at the rate of 8.65 per annum) on demand 
at any sub-treasury in the country. Every 
bank officer, banker, and business man in 
the country, we stated, would immediately 
put all his surplus money into these bonds, 
knowing that he could convert them any 
day into currency. There would be no 
more piling up of money in New York, 
Boston, and elsewhere to foster speculation. 
There would be no risk whatever in loan- 
ing money on such security. At present 
country banks, bankers, and others send 
their money here and loan it without security 
at4 percent. They would prefer to loan it 
to the Government at 3.65 on these con- 
vertible bonds, which bonds would be 
kept at home, in their own vaults. It would 
be practically the same as having always 
on hand the greenbacks. 

How strong every country bank would 
feel with its surplus funds thus invested. 
When a panic came, it could command in- 
stant or continued help to the full extent 
of every dollar of its bonds. There could be 
no mistake about it. The Government 
would gladly give currency for the bonds 
on demand, for in so doing it would in- 
’ gtantly stop the interest thereon. If our.en- 
tire national debt was represented by these 
bonds, what a vast amount of interest would 
be saved. Our taxes could be reduced, and, 
what is better than all; the Government 
would never be called on by the people for 
special help in the time of a panic. Relief 
would immediately come from the proceeds 
of these convertible bonds to the exact extent 
needed; and as such financial troubles sub- 
sided a}l surplus funds would go back again 
into currency bonds, as before. In_ this 
shape the Government and the people 
would alike be well and safely served, and 
there could be no. possible complaints 
or grumbling from any. quarter. These 
bonds we believe would be the most popular 
security in the nation. Banks would use 


them, merchants would use them, every-. 


body would use them. Travelers, going 
south in the winter or north in. the summer, 
would take along these bonds and use them 
to pay expenses. Now we say, in view of 
these. facts, let us have these convertible 
bonds as soon as possible. Let us have 
them as the people. want them. and to. the 
full extent of the amount of that portion of 
our national debt which can be had by 


falling in any and all classes of bonds: 


‘which we are permitted to do-by law. 
THE INDEPENDENT first proposed this 
Plan to relieve the country in time of trouble, 


‘and at the same time to give the Govern. 


ment cheap money; and it now urges its im- 
mediate adoption by Congress as the wisest, 
safest, and most practical measure which can 
be adopted to set the wheels of business in 
motion again. If there is a single objection 
‘to this plan; we should be. glad to see it 


stated. But the foregoing is not the only 








THE 


change we utge at the present moment. We 


‘ should have 4 free banking law—a law which 


} first demands ample security for currency 
} and then allows the holder of said currency 
to do what he pleases with it, without any 
let, hindrance, reserve, or restriction what- 
ever. First let us have perfect security, and 
then perfect freedom. To that extent we go 
for free trade, 
————— 


THE CONTAGION OF PANICS. 


DrsEasks that propagate themselves from 
one to another by contact or intercourse are 
sald to be contagious. Theman who enters, 
unprotected, a hospital ward filled with 
small-pox patients is, hence, liable to have 
the same disease. Monetary panics, in this 
respect just like the small-pox, propagate 
themselves from one to another, till perhaps 
a whole community, possibly an entire na- 
tion, catch the disease, and may be over- 
whelmed in one common disaster. The fact 
that one man is in a panic may put a dozen 
others in the same state; and these will give 
the same disease, possibly, to five hundred 
others. And thus it spreads, often very rap- 
idly, till the panic is general. Then comes 
the complete crash of credit. Down go mar- 
ket values of all kinds; and at length the 
panic comes to an end by simple exhaustion. 
Then the evil slowly cures itself by the re- 
covery of confidence and credit, to be re- 
peated again whenever another panic shall 
occur. 

The liability to these unusual and some- 
times insane movements of men is greatly 
increased by the modern facilities of their 
intercourse with each other. If each man 
who has the disease could be quarantined 
long enough to get rid of it, ‘then it would 
not spread from him and would never be- 
come epidemic. This, however, cannot be 
done in these days when steam and light- 
ning have put men in such direct and rapid 
communication with each other. They act 
upon each other at once and over a broad 
territory; and, hence, a great panic in this 
city may in twelve hours spread itself over 
the entire country. If the knowledge of it 
could be kept back for a week or ten days, 
it would perhaps be cured: by local -treat- 
ment, and, when known, be known only as 
a thing already past. 

This; as we have said, cannot be done; 
and, hence, the true method of prevention, 
as well as cure, is to attack the disease in the 
very outset, and, if possible, cure it before 
it becomes general. If it becomes general, 
there is no cure for it short of its own ‘ex- 
haustion; and this is always the most ex- 
pensive and ruinous mode of cure, 

The one sovereign: remedy for ‘panics is 
money, seasonably furnished, or its equiv- 
alent in the form of bank credits, answering 
the same purpose. Creditors, while the 
disease is upon them, want all their demand 
debts paid at once; not because they really 
need the money, but, rather, want the 
proof that their debtors can pay them. 





_Debtors, being thus sorely pressed, want 


money or its equivalent for immediate use, 
This they must have or fail; and, inasmuch 
as, ina trading community, large numbers 
of persons are both creditors and debtors, 
they fall upon and demolish each other in 
the general clamor for money. They have 
lost their usual confidence in each other, 
and all test the question of ability by this 
pressure for immediate payment. Credit in 
its ordinary course involves the element of 
time ; and when, as in a panic, this element 
is removed from the industrial and commer- 
cial relations which men sustain to each 
other. they. are instantly embarrassed, and 
nothing can relieve them short of some 
method by which they can pay debts. 

Now, it is one of the most urgent duties 
of banks to take hold of panics and under- 
take to cure them in the very outset. They 
are a species of contagious neuralgia, which 
can never be cured by starving. They 
should be met in the very first stage, not by 
curtailing bank accommodations on good 
securities, but rather by enlarging them and 
lending freely. This is precisely what the 
people néed and what they must have, or the 
panic will go‘on from bad to worse. If this 
will not cure it; then nothing can. The 
hazard to the banks themselves in adopting 
this course.is. much less than that of not 
adopting it. They ane always large debtors 
to their depositors; and, unless they stop 
the panic, they will soon find themselves in 


IN DEPENDENT, 





trouble. Anything in the policy of banking | 
or in the laws regulating it inconsistent 
with this course is theoretically and prac- 
tically. wrong. 

ES 


UNPAID RAILROAD COUPONS. 


THE railway companies that failed to pay 
the matured coupons on their bonds up to 
the 1st of November are thirteen in number. 
The aggregate amount of the default is 
$1,854,940, of which $1,571,675 is payable 
in gold. Reducing the whole to currency, 
by estimating gold at 108, the amount is 
$1,980,674. The companies and unpaid 
amounts are as follows: 


Amount Due. 

Burlington, Cedar Rapids, and Minnesota...... $189,000 
Burlington and Southwestern...............+00++ 72,000 
Chesapeake and Ohio...............ccescecssseeees 450,000 
Chicago and Michigan Lake Shore.............. 54,000 
Kansas Pacific. ..........0scccceecssecesccsencevess 246,925 
Leavenworth, Lawrence, and Galveston........ 36,000 
New York and Oswego Midland.................. 140,000 
97,265 


Peninsular of Michigan.................csceeceeee 
Port Huron and Lake Michigan. & 

8t. Louis and St. Joseph... 
St. Louis and Southeastern 







Union Pacific, Central Branch.. a 
$,1954,940 
Six of these companies failed to pay their 
interest before this mouth. The amount in 
currency upon which they failed is $630,646, 
leaving $1,350,028 of unpaid coupons due 
the ist of this month. The Chesapeake and 
Ohio Company propose to fund their unpaid 
coupons and those that will mature for two 
or three years to come in income bonds. 
What course will be proposed by the other 
defaulting companies is not yet known. 
Nothing, however, can be clearer than that 
the interests of the companies, as well as the 
rights of the bondholders, demand the most 
earnest efforts to meet these unliquidated 
claims. The Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, having among iis stockholders 
and directors some of the richest and ablest 
financiers of the country, should spare no 
pains in avoiding, if possible, a default on 
its coupons, maturing on the 1st of next Jan- 
uary. We believe that it may bedone, with 
proper effort; and, if it were done, the 
achievement would go far toward re-estab- 
lishing the credit of the Company with the 
people. The bondholders, scattered all over 
the country, are naturally anxious to know 
what the Company propose to do, 
EEE 


SENATOR SHERMAN’S BILL. 


THE bill in regard to specie resumption 
and the bank circulation introduced into 
the Senate last winter by Senator Sherman, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, 
on which he made an elaborate speech, but 
to which the Senate gave the go-by, con. 
tained the following provisions: 1. The 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
required, at the office of the Assistant 
Treasurer in New York, to pay on de- 
mand, on and after Jan. 1st, 1874, gold coin 
for United States notes, when presented in 
the sum of $1,000 or any multiple thereof. 
2. He is also authorized, at his option, in 
lieu of such payment, to issue United 
States bonds for such notes, in sums of 
$50 or any multiple thereof, bearing five 
per cent. gold interest, and redeemable at 
the pleasure of the Government after ten 
years from the date of their issue. 3. He is 
authorized to reissue the notes so redeemed, 
if necessary in his judgment, “to purchase 
or redeem the public debt or meet the cur- 
rent expenses for the public services.” 4. 
The limit on the aggregate circulation of the 
national banks is repealed on and after 
July ist, 1878. 5. The national banks that 
redeem their notes either in coin or legal- 
tender notes, at localities designed by law, 
on and after the 1st of July, 1874, are ex- 
empted ‘‘from the requirements under ex- 
isting law as to holding a reserve of lawful 
money of the United Sta 

The Senate adjourned without taking any 
action upon this bill; and, hence, as we 
presume, it will come up for consideration 
at the approaching meeting of Congress. Of 
course,it will need some modification on the 
question of dates, if it is to be adopted. We 
urged its passage last winter, asa cautious 
‘and careful step toward specie payment; 
and we still think that the bill contains the 
germs of a sound policy. . It. proposed;to 
| pay gold for United States notes so far as 
the.Government, could do so;,and,in the 
eyent, of a.‘run” upon. the ‘Treagary. for 





gold, it provided for the issue of Govern. 











ment bonds in exchange for these notes—a 
provision that was certain to prevent any 
such run. It promised no more than the 
Treasury could certainly perform. If it is 
to be regarded in the light of an experi- 
ment, it was certainly a safe one, Had the 
bill been passed, we believe that the gold 
Premium would to-day stand very nearly at 
par with paper currency. The proposed 
repeal of the limit on bank circulation and 
the abandonment of the legal.tender. re- 
serve requirement were improvements in 
our National Banking Law, the necessity for 
which has been most abundantly confirmed 
by subsequent events. 


Time has elapsed since the introduction of 
this bill, and with the lapse there has been a 
very great change in the state of the coun- 
try, as well as in the condition of public sen- 
timent. The thing which Senator Sher- 
man last winter sought to do, but failed to 
accomplish, must now be done—if not in the 
exact form ‘proposed by him, yet in some 
form that looks to the end at which he was 
aiming. With the light now thrown upon 
the question, his bill can, doubtless, be im- 
proved and made better; yet Congress can 
hardly do a worse thing than to do nothing, 
and let events drift without any serious and 
earnest effort to grapple with the financia) 
problems of the hour. The Republican par- 
ty is the party in power; and, having done 
so well in the past in conquering the Rebel- 
lion and restoring the Union, it will now be 
put to the test of its financial wisdom. The 
country has reached the point at which this 
party must possess and practically show this 
wisdom or lose the confidence of the people. 
It cannot maintain itself in the presence of 
its own demonstrated incapacity to do for 
the country what the country now needs to 
have done. 





INTEREST ON BANK DEPOSITS. 





THERE is no doubt that the recent severe 
revulsion in monetary affairs is largely due 
to the bad practice of banks and bankers in 
allowing interest on deposits. The Bankers’ 
Magazine states, as we assume, not without 
having investigated the question, that in 
last July the banks of New York City held 
$100,000,000 of deposits of country banks 
and bankers; that the bankers of the city, 
according to the best estimate that can be 
made, held another $100,000,000 of such de- 
posits; and that about $100,000,000 more 
were held as the deposits for mercantile 
houses and others, making an aggregate of 
$300,000,000. During the months of August 
and September the first two classes of de- 
pogits, on which a low rate of interest was 
stipulated to be paid, were largely drawn 
upon by the country banks and bankers. 
The process being continued from day to 
day, with increasing pressure, it at length 
produced a monetary crisis in this great 
center of trade. The banks were weakened 
in their reserve funds, and several of the 
largest banking firms of the city were com- 
pelled to suspend payment. 

These deposits, say of two hundred mil- 
lions, were virtually loaned of the country 
banks and bankers, payable on demand, for 
the purpose of reloaning them at a higher 
rate of interest, and in this way making 
money by speculating on the rate of interest. 
An opportunity was thus furnished for the 
country banks and bankers to make their 
idle funds, on which they had agreed to pay 
jnterest, earn, at least, the interest they had 
agreed to pay their depositors; and at the 
same time the necessity was created in this 
city for a large amount of call loans, which 
served for the time being to stimulate specu- 
lation in, stocks. These borrowed funds 
make the money market. more than easy so 
long as they are not called for; yet, because 
they are borrowed, and held under the lia. 
bility of being called for at any time, they 
are loaned for the most part to speculators, 
and not on business paper that matures by 
the operation of time. 

Whenever there is a large demand for the 
payment of these funds then comes the 
monetary..squeeze in this city, which may 
or may not.end in a general - panic, accord- 
ing, to. circumstances, The banks are com- 
, pelled to call in their loans and curtail their 
accommodations, for the purpose of meet- 
ing the demand claims against them. . Bank- 
|, ing firms that have loaned out their deposits 
and it difficult, and in some instances im- 
possible to respond to such a demand ; and, 
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‘hence, they are greatly @mbarrassed or 


forced to suspend payment. Theevil, when 
once begun, especially if intensified by a 
few failures, spreads itself like a prairie fire, 
and at length involves the whole commun- 
ity in trouble, if not disaster. 

Now, we maintain that this isnot bank- 
ing in any judicious and proper sense; but 
rather a system of rampant and dangerous 
speculation. It is enough for the banks to 
receive the deposits which naturally come 
to them, without themselves becoming large 
borrowers of money at any rate of interest, 
payable on call, for the purpose of loaning 
it out again. Their normal function is to 
lend money, rather than borrow it, and help 
the community, rather than embarrass it in 
times of trouble. If, discarding this princi- 
ple, they are large borrowers, in effect owing 
an immense amount of call loans, and if 
they adopt the poiicy of inviting such loans 
from country banks and bankers, by paying 
interest on their deposits, then they are 
always weakest just when the public neces- 
sity requires them to be strongest. They 
have a plenty of money to lend when it is 
least wanted; and when it is most wanted, 
then they are themselves embarrassed with 
their own demand liabilities. In plain 
words, the whole system is one of bank 
speculation on the rate of interest. 

The recent panic has so fully developed 
the evils of this system and is so largely 
due to it that, so far as the national banks 
are concerned, Congress should by a strin- 
gent law prohibit it. These banks, under 
a severe penalty, shotld be forbidden to 
pay a penny in the way of interest on de- 
posits. The matter should not be left to 
their discretion. If private bankers choose, 
to continue the practice, let them do so at 
their own hazard. Moreover, if Congress 
would authorize the issue of a series of cur- 
rency bonds, bearing 3.65 percent. interest, 
convertible on demand into currency, the 
motive for these interest-bearing deposits 
would cease to exist, while the measure 
would be one of great relief to the people 
in periods of monetary stringency. 





THE DEBT OF NORTH CAROLINA. 





Te state treasurer of North Carolina 
gives the following exhibit of the debt of 
the state at the close of the fiscal year ended 
September 80th, 1878: 


Issued January Issued April 








and July. and October. 
1, “Ola” or ante-war bonds..$4,783,800 $3,689,400 
2. Bonds issued for internal 
improvement purposes 
since close of the war, not 
“gnecial tax”. ...ccorcccccces 2, 1,695,000 
8 Bonds issued for funding . 
under acts of 1868 and 1868... 2,417,400 1,711,400 
4. Bonds and registered cer- 
tificates since close of war 
for other purposes........... 383,045 44,000 
6. Special tax DONGS........000 ° secceee 11,407,000 
POR . . cccccccoccccesqooss $9,922,245 $18,496,800 
6. Bonds issued after May 20, 
1861, and prior to May, 1865, 
for internal improvements, 
not marketable.....- soe. sons 708,000 420,000 
$10,630,245 $18,916,800 
Mata). sorvcessesoce werererepvecrspoccpeceoese $29,547,045 
INTEREST. 
Interest on first class of bonds......... oes +$2,518,460.00 
Interest on second class of bonds........... 1,214,400 00 
Interest on third class of bonds.........000+ 1,241,041 00 
Interest on fourth class of bonds.........00« 1,139,604 85 
Interest on fifth class of bonds..........000« 2,844,510 00 
Interest on sixth class of bonds..........00. 518,910 00 


Total interest due on entire debt. .....$8,471,924 85 


Putting together the principal and inter- 
est due on the entire debt, we have an agere- 
gate of $38,018,969.85, of which a little 
more than one-fifth consists in interest 
liability. The population of the state in 
1870,as shown by the ninth census, was 
1,071,361, of whom 678,470 were white per- 
sons and 391,650 were colored persons, 
The total assessed valuation of real and 
personal property in the state at that date 
was $130,378,622. The true valuation was 
$260,757,244. The debt of North Carolina, 
including principal and unpaid interest, is a 
huge one for the people to bear. Like the 
debts of some of the other Southern states, 


* it furnishes a temptation to repudiation; 


yet, to say nothing about the moral enorm- 
ity of the act, repudiation is always the 
worst possible policy for 9 state. The 
legislature, now in session, should face the 
music and seek to make some equitable 
adjustment with the creditors of the state 
ja tespect to the unpaid interest, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Pusurauce. 
BE A LIFE INSURANCE AGENT. 


THE most honorable work which men can 
be engaged in is that of soliciting their fel- 
low-men to insure their lives for the benefit 
of those who are dependent upon them. 
The demands of our social life and of our 
business life are such that no one succeeds 
in laying up much money for the future. 
We have to work hard to maintain our 
business credit. We have to work hard to 
live as well as our neighbors live. These 
facts make the life-insurance field always 
worth cultivating. To this field we invite 
those young men who have not yet achieved 
success or whose delusive success has been 
destroyed by the business convulsions which 
have recently overthrown the hopes and 
labors of entire communities. Let them go 
to our large life insurance corporations and 
ask, What have the life insurance agents 
done? There may be seen the result of their 
work in the financial strength and wonderful 
growth of the business; and also in the 
warm thanksgivings of many a bereaved 
family, saved from poverty and shame by 
their instrumentality. 

Success, in every sense, is possible to an 
intelligent and honorable man who under- 
takes the business of a life insurance agent. 
And if, after a fair trial, he fails to achieve 
success, his failure is to be attributed, in 
nearly every case, to a lack of two essential 
things, whose absence would cause his 
failure in any important department of 
labor—namely, Energy and Tact. It is an 
easy thing to ask a man to insure his life; 
but to press the matter home to his good 
judgment, to be put off with no trivial ex- 
cuse, to be able to answer every objection, 
and to convince him that to insure his life 
is the duty which it really is—this is not 
always an easy thing to accomplish. 

The life insurance agent must be a better 
judge of human nature than a merchant 
is. He must be able to judge, when he first 
converses with a man on the subject of in- 
surance, whether he will insure for the sake 
of his wife and children, and therefore must 
have insurance offered to him as a duty; or 
whether he will insure only for his own 
sake, and therefore must have insurance 
offered to him as an investment. You may 
talk to some men about insuring to pro- 
vide for those who would be left otherwise 
in poverty or in straightened circumstances 
by their death, and they will listen indiffer- 
ently; but, if the insurance money be pay- 
able in their own lifetime, if they may in- 
sure to receive the money at a certain age, 
or as an annuity, or on any other plan prac- 
ticed by a Life Assurance Society to attract 
those for whom life insurance in its pure 
principle has no attraction, they are natu- 
tally interested. 

It is in this as it is in all other business 
where human nature deals with human na- 
ture. Intelligence, consideration, upright- 
ness, and tact are demanded for its success- 
ful prosecution. To some men the life in- 
surance agent must be considerate, being 
careful to avoid unnecessary arguments and 
to state the truth without causing provoca- 
tion. To others he must be plain and bold, 
acting in an independent manner. To 
others, again, he must be lively and agree- 
able—coming like a ray of sunshive to those 
who are afraid to think of insuring, because: 
it reminds them that some day or other 
they must die. Then there are men who 
are habitually restless, uneasy, and dis- 
satisfied. To them the skillful agent intro- 
duces the subject of life insurance in 
a pleasant manner, taking rebuffs in 
good part. He knows that life insurance 
must wear @ holiday dress to such men, or 
they will never espouse it. The agent 
should not go about to preach a funeral ser- 
mon, that life is precarious, death certain, 
time short. Every man knows that, but 
does not like to be told of it, and a doleful 
agent cannot expect to be welcomed. He 
wins his way when he proves himself an 
agreeable advocate. 

Is there a higher order of talent required 
in any other business in which men can 
honorably engage? The agency system is 
the steam machinery of life insurance, 
Tae Equrraste Live Assunancy Socrery 
is noted for having in its service 
® body of agents whose remarkable suc- 


gem bas proved what energy and tact 





And there is no work in the civilized. world 
more honorable than the work which such 
men are doing. The faithful life insurance 


action the noblest qualities of a man. He 
satisfies his ambition by devoting his best 
talents to the real welfare of the community. 
To him the public must always be indebted. 


AN ILLUSTRATION. 


‘*Good-day, sir, I will call to-marrow.” 

“*T shall not see you, if you do.” 

“Say next day, then?” 

‘*No! nor any day. Look here, sir,” he 
continued. ‘‘I will not be pestered in this 
manner. [ forbid you to enter this office 
again.” 

“But really is this——?’ The life in- 
surance agent stopped, for the merchant 
rose from his seat and pointed peremptorily 
to the door. 

“ff you call again,” he said, slowly, “I 
shall put you out.” 

For a moment the agent looked him full 
in the face. Then, taking the handle of the 
door in his hand, he observed, quietly: 

‘‘T think three is the hour you are most 
at liberty. Good-day, sir”” And he was 
gone before the exasperated man could 
throw another word at him. 

The next afternoon, at about three o’clock, 
the accents of a well-known voice fell on 
the merchant’s ear, as he sat in his office; 
and, looking up, he saw before him the 
life insurance agent, calm in appearance 
and perfectly respectful in manner. 

‘‘T have taken this liberty, sir,” he began, 
ina pleasant tone, ‘‘to hear if you have 
reconsidered the question of taking a life 
insurance policy, and because I feel quite 
convinced that ultimately it will recommend 
itself to you, if even you do not see your 
a clear to take one now.” 

here was a moment’s silence; then the 
merchant laid down his pen, arose from his 
chair, and faced the agent. But the latter 
did not flinch; he stood up like a man. 

‘*T suppose you remember what I threat- 
ened to do, yesterday ?” 

“Yes; but I never for an instant imagined 
you intended to carry your words into ef- 
fect. You were naturally vexed with me, 
for I tried your patience; but I feel such an 
interest in your case because I know that 
your wife and children would suffer tosome 
extent by your premature death, and you 
have the opportunity and the means now of 
insuring for a considerable amount—for 
enough to secure them from the effects of 
any reverse of fortune.” 

he merchant laid his hand upon the 
agent’s shoulder. ‘‘ Young man,” he said, 
impressively, “I admire your energy and 
tact; and because you were not daunted by 
my coolness and inattention nor offended by 
my incivility I will give you a proposal for 
a policy of insurance on my life. If you al- 
ways persevere in the same manner, you 
may be sure of success.” 


INSURANCE. 


METROPCLITAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 108 Broadway, N. Y. 








Capital, $300,000. 


Insures Fire Risks. 


R. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 
SAMUEL J. YOUNG Secretarv. 





agent achieves his success by bringing into | 


[November 20, 1878, 
—OPPIOE-OF THE 
_ ATLANTIC 

MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New Yorn, January Uth, 1872, 
The Trustecs, in conformity to the Charter of ih, 
Company, submit the following Statement of ity 
affaires on the Slat December, 1872. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, from ist 
January, 1 

Premiums on Pol 
wary, 1872 Sanaa 





Total of anc 
No Policies have toes lesned oan Lite isk. 
bor Risks disconnected with 


Marine 
Perio aioe Deca ee ey MO as 


Interest and sundry notes and ‘due the 


le eeersesrseasccseeee 


otal Amount of Assets....... abGiedsocsecagee $15,571,206 13 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or thelr legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1862 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their jezal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb. 
ruary next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Fifty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1873, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the First of April next, 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, | 


TRUSTEES. 
JOHN D. JONES. JAMES LOW. 
cH ES DENNIS, B, J. HOWLAND 
HEN Youre baa NTURN 
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GEORGE 8 STEPH ENSGiL 


a ORERE 


GENRE ROGEET, Jr. 


©, A, HAND, 


JOHN D, JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
J. D, HEWLETT, 8d Vice-President. 


GUARDIAN 
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Life Insurance Co. 


251 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


Assets over $3,000,000. 


ACCIDENTS. 


Insure in the TRAVELERS of Hartford, Ct. 











CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE ¢0, 


OF NEW YORK, | 


Nom. 22, 24 & RG NASSAU St., 








CONTINENTAL BUILDING. ‘ 


Policies issued, - - 55,000. 
Assets - - = - = - $6,000.000. 


Becretary, J. P, ROGERS. 


Vice-President, 4. B, WYNKOOP 


Actuary, 8 0, CHANDLER, Jm 
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November 20, 1873.] 


No. 239 Broadway. 


aSsETS for the Security of Policyhoiders, over - = 


HHARLES STANTON, President. GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
* E. W. BANCROFT, Vice-Prest. JOHN A. NICHOLS, 24 Vice-Prest. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


$8,000,000. 
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~~ HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, No. 135 Broadway, 
BRANCH GERICE, § He. saiaks 6th Avenue. 











CASH CAPITAL, = = ba - ° $2,500, 000 00 
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CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


—_—— 0 
HENRY STOKES, President. 
OC. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 


J. L, HALSEY, Secretary. CONTINENTAL 


THE 
(FIRE) 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CoO., 
INSURANCE GO., | sac ion nostro, a. 


$1 000,000 00 








Capital - - =< 





OF NEW YORK, Surplus - - + * 1,284,251 97 
Assets, Jan. (st, ’73, $2,284,251 97 
901 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN. 
NEW YORK, 106 BROADWAY, BROOKLEE, B,D. 


DIRECTORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H.LAMPORT Vice-Prest. 


FE. S. WINSTON, President. 




















ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS | gayveen zancoon, zum srxasen, 
ye AWRENCE TURNURE, 
8, B. CHITTENDEN, SHEPPARD GANDY. 
OF DOLLARS. WM. H. SWAN SAMURL A. SAWYER, 
HENRY 0. BO CYRUS CURTISS 
Senora Yaa eee 
BICHARD A MCCURDY, — | TELE STEPHENSON,” — SHAK EAROOR, 
Vice-President. | Fit nicHaRD HENRY F. SPAULDING. 
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“cam PN, Hae 
W. 
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Nos. 261, 262, 263; and 264 Broadway 
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INCORPORATED 1880. Apia MM, REY Oeneeal Aue ee 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. CHAS. Hh DUTCHE R, Seoretary Bre Brooklyn Dept, 
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Amount of NET CASH ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1879 


Premiums and annuities . : : - - $6,308,900 62 
Interest received and accrued . . > . 1,206,506 43 


-—- = 


$18,689,747 36 


7,515,407 06 
$26,205,154 43 








DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses by Death - $1,408,519 87 
Dividends and Return Premiums on Canceled ‘Policies - 2,263,392 07 
Life Annuities Matured, Endowments, and Reinsurance - 50,606 56 
Commissions, Brokerages, and Agency Expenses - 540,975 95 
Advertising and Physicians’ Fees 111,631 71 
Taxes, Office and Law Expenses, Salaries, Printing, Revenue, 

Stamps, etc. > 255,185. 49 

——--—— 4,630,811 65 

$21,574,842 76 


ASSETS. 


Cash in Trust Company, in Bank,andonhand - ~- = - $2,242,746 64 
Invested in United States, New York State, ond other stocks 

(market value $4,227,397 83), cost - - 4,140,518 95 
Invested in New York City Bank Stocks (quart value 


Leg on 50), cost - - - 41,549 00 
Real Estate - 1,768,174 14 
Bonds and Mortgages | (secured by real estate valued at $26, 000,- 

000 00, buildings thereon insured for over $11,000,000 00, and 

the policies senigned to the Compéay as additional collateral 

security) - 11,390,534 28 
Loans on 4 ete policies (the ryeere beld by the Company on 

these policies amounts to $4,069,991 51) 986,244 08 
Quartenty and semi-annual premiums, due subsequent to Jan. 1, 

1873 591,405 51 
Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 

lection Pre err reserve on these policies $800, 000, in- 

cluded in Liabilities) - : . - 2 272,484 '75 
Amounts due from Agents’ - eg ie. Lae ape te 29,038 08 ° 
Interest accrued to January 1, 1873 = SER SSE OS OSE ae ae 

21,574,842 76 


ADD 


Excess of market value of securities over cost . - - : . 92,157 88 


CASH ASSETS, JANUARY |, 1873, S21 667,000 14 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Amount of Adjusted Losses due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1878 - $281,542 00 
Amount of Reported Losses awaiting proof, etc. - - 192,670 00 
Amount reserved for Reinsurance on existing policies i insuring 
$117,621,753 7 participating insurance (at 4 per cent. Carlisle 
fo remium) $ 1,000,852 65, ‘now-participating (at 5 per cent. 
rlisle net aeeet - - + 19,418,926 46 
Balance a Retum ocean of 1872, payable during the year 
1878 ° - 181,486 76 
——————- $20,024,575 23 


DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, $1,642,424 92 


From the undivided surplus of $1,642,424 92 the Board of Trustees has declared a Re- 
versionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium, to participating 
policies, proportioned to their Contribution to Surplus. The cash value of such reversion 
may be used on settlement of premiums, if the policyholder so elect. 

During the year 8,910 Policies have been issued, insuring $27,096,278 61. 





TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President of the New York Life Insurance Company, 
DAVID DOWS (David Dows & Co., Flour Merchants), 20 South Street. 

ISAAC O. KENDALL, (Merchant), Union Buildings, corner William and Pine, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER (Late Dater, Miller & C rocers 

HENRY K. BOGERT (Bogert & Kneeland) 49 5 Willinen Street. 

JOHN MAIRS (Merchant), 20 South Street. 

WM. H. APPLETON (Appleton & Co.,) Publishers, 549 and 551 Broadway. 
ROBERT B. COLLINS (Collins & Brothers, Stationers), 370 Broadway. 
WILLIAM BARTON (Banker), 33 Wall Street. 

WM. A. BOOTH (Booth & Edgar), 100 Wall Street. 

GEORGE A. OSGOOD (Banker), 35 Broad Street. 

HENRY BOWERS (Banker), Broad Street. 

CHAS L, ANTHONY (Anthony 4 & Halt Der Goods), 61 Leonard Street. 
SANFORD COBB, President Eagle Insurance Company, 71 Wall Street. 
EDWARD MARTIN (E. Martin & Son, Pork Packers, etc.), 33 Front Street. 
EDWIN HOYT ia° t, Spragues & Co., Dry Goods), 100 rauklin Street. 

H. B. CLAFLIN B’C Claflin & Co., Dry Goods), cor. Church and Worth Streets, 
J.F, SEYMOUR J. F. Seymour & Co), 7% Warren Street. . 

an ate R. BOGERT, M. D., 8 t. Mark’s Place. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President of the New York Life Insurance Co, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’t & Actuary, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 355! 
D, Q’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, et Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D., Examiners, 
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Agents Wanted. 


READ! READY! READ!!! 


EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL 
DOTH 


SECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 





Ir is an undoubted fact and as capable of 
demonstration as any mathematical problem 
that we give with Tae INDEPENDENT to 
New Subscribers more beautiful, merito- 
rious, and really valuable premiums than 
are offered or given by any other weekly 
religious paper published. 

We go further, and allege that no subscriber 
to any other weekly religious journal published 
on this continent or in the world gets so much 
in real value for the money paid as does a New 
Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. 


The age in which we live is a progressive 
one, especially in journalism ; and, as far as 
we are concerned, we are determined to 
have not only the BEST, but the CHEAPEST 
paper published. 

WHAT DOES A NEW SUBSCRIBER 
GET ? 

For $3.25 he will receive Toe INDEPEND- 
ENT for one year, published in its present 
form, large quarto, so put together, pasted, 
and trimmed as to be most convenient for 
reading, binding, and preservation. In ad- 
dition to this, he will receive either one of 
the following premiums, and can select: 


1st. The two beautiful chromos, ‘‘ Good- 
Night Frolic” and ‘‘So Tired,” mounted on 
thick binder’s-board, sized and varnished, 
ready for framing (or on a canvas stretcher 
for 25 cents extra). These pictures were 
painted by the eminent artist, Mr. G. G. 
Fish, and are indeed exquisitely beautiful, 
being each 12x16 inches in size, and being 
printed in twenty different colors, from as 
mapy different stones. 

2d. Ritchie’s magnificent steel engraving 
of Abraham Lincoln’s ‘“‘ First Reading of 
the Emancipation Proclamation,” copied 
and engraved from F. B. Carpenter’s great 
oil painting. The great value of this pre- 
mium may be seen from the fact that 
$8,000 was paid Mr. Carpenter on the pur- 
chase of the steel plate of this engraving. 
Some few copies were sold for from $10 to 
$20 each, but none can now be obtained 
except through subscription, as it is kept ex- 
clusively as a premium for this paper. Size 
26x86 inches. 

8d. Ritchie's equa'ly valuable steel en- 
graving entitled “Authors of the United 
Btates,” size 19x25 inches. This is one of 
the finest and most celebrated steel engray- 
ings ever produced in this country, and con- 
tains good-sized likenesses of forty-four of 
the most distinguished authors of the United 
States. 

4th. Ritchie’s splendid steel engraving 
of ‘President Grant and Vice-President 
Wilson.” 

5th. The superb steel engraving of “Ed- 
win M. Stanton, late Secretary of War.” 

In addition to the above, we have in 
preparation and now far advanced toward 
completion 


OUR GREAT PREMIUM FOR 1874. 
It will be a large and splendid oil chromo, 
17x21 inches, designed and painted by the 
eminent artist, F..B. Carpenter. It is now 
being printed in THIRTY DIFFERENT COLORS, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material. No EXTRA EXPENSE 
WILL BE SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALU- 
4BLE PREMIUM OF THE YEAR, 4ND & BEALLY 





GRAPHIC ART. 


A very large edition will be ready for de- 
livery at an early day, hoping thereby to 
prevent the unavoidable delays of the pres- 
ent year. ; 

WHAT WE WANT. 


We need hundreds, yes, thousands of thor- 
ough and efficient Agents, to whom we can 
give exclusive and uncanvassed territory ; 
and we can offer them such advantages and 
inducements as will not only render the 
canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very 
profitable. We cannot offer every subscrib- 
er through our Agents a $5 gold piece for 
$3.25 in currency$ but, being the owners of 
valuable plates and copyrights, we can give 
them a premium of $10 in value, and one 


they cannot obtain elsewhere. With the 
valuable premiums we now have and the 


one forthcoming, it will be an easy task to 
get a host of subscribers, and, consequently, 
we Offer advantages to an Agent that no 
other paper can give him. ‘Will our readers 
and contributors send us the names of any 
persons who are engaged in canvassing, or 
any who would be likely to engage in the 
work. Let all who desire an agency anda 
choice of territory send at once for our 
circulars and terms. 


H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 


8 Park Place, New York City. 
Box 2787. 





(3 SPECIAL NOTICE. .<9 





Our magnificent Steel En- 
graving by Ritchie--one of 
the largest and most perfect 
specimens of art ever executed 
in America--entitled The 
First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation by 
Abraham Lincoln,’ is becom- 
ing more and more valuable 
as one after another of the 
persons there represented are 
removed by death. Thiswon- 
derful picture has a “ MOS1 
STRIKING AND PERFEC1 
LIKENESS” of President 
Lincoln and his whole Cabi- 


net---viz., Chase, Seward, 
Stanton, Bates, Smith, Blair, 
and Wells. Thelast two only 


are living. We have given 
away as premiums for new 
subscribers over 12,000 of 
these engravings and the de- 
mand seems now to be stead- 
ily increasing. . 

If our subscribers and 
friends want this splendid 
work of art--and who does 
not?--let them EACH AND 
EVERY ONE send us the 
name of one new subscriber 
and $3.25, when tt will be sent 
immediately by mail, free 
of postage. Before we pur- 
chased the steel plate this en- 
graving was, as it now is, 
richly worth $30. Perfect 
satisfaction is positively 
guaranteed, or the money in 
every case will be refunded. 

Friends of THE INDE- 
PIIIAT MET. one and a, let 





ae you! 


BEAUTIFUL SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHO- 







A Proclamation to verybay’ 
AMAGNIFICENT PRESENT for 1873 


Ir is a well-known fact that there are many 
things that cannot be done in a day, though, 
as the world grows older, the new and vari- 
ous combinations in the arts and sciences 
render short and easy some processes that 
have been slow and difficult. A few years 
ago an oil painting was so much of a rarity, 
by reason of the positive limitation of the 
supply, that only the very wealthy could 
afford to possess one. To-day the windows 
of our fancy stores are lined with pictures 
so nearly like oil paintings as to be hardly 
told from them, and at a cost which brings 
them within the reach of all. The fine 
chromo of to-day, for all practical purposes, 
is as good as a painting in oil; indeed, it ) 
an oil painting, only the painting is quickly 
done, by a peculiar kind of printing process, 
instead of by the hand of the artist. Nearly 
a year ago we began to think of adding to 
our already long and valuable list of premi- 
ums some chromo that should be so really 
good as to be wanted by every one by whom 
it should be seen. 
our ideas expanded, and at last a pair of 
pictures were shown us so true to Nature 


and so really meritorious that we at once | 


decided them to be just what we wanted. 

These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr. G@. G. Fish, and are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful. One of them is called 
‘*A Good-Night Frolic,” and represents a 
young girl frolicking with her kitten upon 
the bed. Thelittle blue-eyed fairy is dangling 
one of her many beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
to catch thecurl with its paws. It is, indeed, 
a perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
in love with at first sight. The other picture 
is that of a young girl, who has completely 
exhausted herself with play, and is now re- 
clining on a sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are .en- 
thusiastic in their admiration over it: and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have had chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country, and are now having 
an immense edition printed, to supply the 
demand which we expect will be made. 
They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, and 
are being printed in twenty different colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that have ever been published, and such as 
would readily sell at the picture stores for 
$10 each. 

Now, therefore, we will send both of the 
above-described valuable chromos, postage- 
paid (unmounted), as a premium for every 
new yearly subscriber sent to THe INDE- 
PENDENT, with $8; or we will send the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz., $3.25 
in all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
precisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $3.50 in all. 

Any old subscriber can obtain these chro- 
mos by renewing his subscription for two 
years in advance at the present rates ($3)— 
that is, for $6; or can get them mounted for 
$6.25, or on stretchers for $6.50. 

We want first-ctass reliable agents, male and 
female, in every town, village, and city in the 
whole country to canvass for these pictures. We 
are offering EXTRA inducements to good agents, 
and advise all such to send for our descriptive 
circulars before engaging in any other business, 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation.” 


Copied and Engraved from F. B. CARPEN- 
'ER’S great oil painting. Size 26 by 86. 

WE have purchased the steel plate of this 
engraving from Mr. Carpenter, ata cost of 
$8,000, with the exclusive right to publish 
and use the same as we may see fit, and 
until further notice will prevent a copy of 
the splendid engraving aforesaid to every 
person who shall send us the name of onE 
new subscriber and THREE DOLLARS AND 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, or who will renew his 
subscription for two years and send us six 
dollars. 

We absolutely guarantee perfect satisfaction 
in every case and to all parties, or the money 
will positively be refunded. 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United States. 
~ Size 19 by 85 Inche. 

One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 
Steel Engravings ever produced in the ecun- 
ty, now given away for one ne 7 subscriber 
an 


$3. ; 

This is believed to be the most valuable 
premium ever offered for one new subscriber. 

The following distinguished “ Authors of 
the United States” appear with good-sized 
liknesses in this engraving—viz. : 
TRYING BANCROFT. 
BRYANT. PARK® GODWIN. 

MOTLEY, 


(Retin eat 
imi. PPR, 
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Engravings of Grant and Wilson, 
E have decided to reward every person 
who sends us one new name, with the money 
Sand Sed Hence SF each of Bll 
1 ravings O' dent G 
and Vice-Presidéot Henry Witson, a 

These engravings we warrant to be the 
best likenesses of President GRANT and Vice. 
President Henry WILson to be found in 
the country. 

We aska prompt response to this ezirg. 
ordinary offer, and appeal to our friends, ong 
and all, to make the trifling effort nec 
to obtain these two elegant steel engravin 

With such a popular present, which we 
Offer to everybody, itis hard to believe that 
anybody will refuse to work for it. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING oF 
Edwin M. Stanton, late Sec’y of War, 


WE have purchased the new plate of this 
engraving, and will give one copy, printed 
on fine pasteboard, to every subscriber who 
will send us the name of a new yearly sub. 
scriber, ree. money—viz., pach The 
engraving wi sent, postage paid, to an 
post-office in the United States. 


Providence” Wringer, 


WE have made arrangements with the 
manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer” 
by which we offer the ‘‘Cog-Wheel Ma. 
chine” (cash price $8) to any person who 
will send us the names of three new sub- 
scribers, with the money, $9; or who will 
renew their own subscription for four years 
in advance and pay us $12. The ‘‘Wringer’ 
will be delivered at our office or sent by ex. 
press, as may directed. See Advertisement, on 
another page. Address 

HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher of ‘‘ Toe INDEPENDENT,” 
P.-O. Box 2787, New Yoik. 


9 
Carpenter’s Book. 
SLX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


We will send Tae INDEPENDENT ove is 


ae pee $38—and “Six Months at the 
hite House”—price $1.50—postage paid, to 
any person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House” 
as @ present to any person who will send us 
the name of one new subscriber to Tu ly. 
DEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $3.00. 


The Sutlepenent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if ible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute protection against losses by mail, and all Post 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever tt 
quested to do so. 


BY MAIL, $3.00 fo, Numbers, in advance. 
* “7 “ 
. : after 3 mos. 








“ “ 
“ oO “ 
bd 00 “ 52 after 6 mos. 

If delivered in New York, 20 ce ts per year ad- 
i ies 10 cents. 

ingle " 

PAPERS are forwarded until a_ explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance, 
ent aan payenens of all arearages is made as re 

aw. 
eNo,naties Leg oy we subscription books without 
s ent in advance. 

SUBSC.d BERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 

ibscription. RECHIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW ee tow are indi 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is mace 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
—. _ ae a ‘postage stamp is received the re 
ceipt will be sen’ § 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet seem, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptio 

sements. 
mPASTTe ¥ ©. BOWEN, 


P itetee 4 Proprietor, 
wre * P.O. Box 2787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


the 
1.—Any person who takes a paper regularly from th 

-office—whether directed to his name or another's 
Pr whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 


it. 
tor the person orders his paper discontinued, Ld 
res 2Oy,au real seetncaa ie be, apace 
nue to send it un , 
whole amoans, whether the paper is taken from the 
01 

naaensee tas tart goatee tant Steed 
newspa an 0 

ing and leav them uncalled for, is primé 
Jacte evidence of moatiomal fraud. 
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PARLOR FOUNTAINS AND VABEB. 
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Tarse are very picturesque and tasteful ad- 
ditions to every room ; and, if the house is sup- 
plied with water-pipes, the water is: easily far- 
pished, and serves & double purpose—that of 
ornament and refreshing and cooling the heat- 
edatmosphere. They are chiefly made of iron ; 
put can be purchased in marble, tiles, etc.,.and 
of any size, shape, or coloring that fancy dic- 
tates. Some of the fountains are so arranged 
thata bordering of moss, etc., is planted on 
edges of them ; and they make a lovely setting 
to the clear, pellucid water. 

Asa center ornament to a conservatory they 
are very beautiful, and the water is very useful 
for watering the plants and giving a moist at- 
mosphere, so much needed for all plant life. 
Some of the fountains are arranged in double 
pasins or vases, the lower one being placed 
upona bigh standard and catching the over- 
flow from the upper vase or fountain. Some 
arealso 80 constructed that by winding up a 
spring the water is used over and over, and 
needs renewing not oftener than once a week. 
These are desirable where water-pipes are not 
close at hand to give a full supply. 

The rustic stands, with glass fountains in the 


. center, in which a tiny jet sends forth a spray 


of water, are arranged in this manner, and com- 
bine plant-stand and fountain in the most artis- 
tic style. 

These lovely adornments are within the reach 
of many living in cities, and they would be 
most agreeable features amid luxurious sur- 
roundings. On the Continent and in Asia they 
are much in vogue; butas yet in the United 
Statesfew houses either in city or country are so 
fortunate as to possess them. Yot their novelty 
js now attracting much attention, andin a few 
years there will be thousands of them, diffusing 
both health and beauty. 


THE FRESH-WATER AQUARIUM. — PLANTS AND 
FISH SUITABLE TO STOCK IT. 


These are very interesting and ornamental 
features for home decorations, and the making 
and care of them affords much entertainment, 
9s well as information, to the younger portion 
of the family. 

If the aquarium is rectangular in shape, the 
objects within it will not be liable to appear 
distorted by unequal refraction, and it is also 
less liable to become injured, for with sucha 
shape the glass can be thick and strong and 
¢an best sustain the weight within. 

It can be made of any size that suits the 
owner, and may be square, hexagon, or octa- 
gon, as one desires. It can be 24 by 12 inches 
or 20 by 11 inches, the depth being the same ; 
and the frames can be of wood, bronze, gilt, 
or silver plate. 

Some of them are furnished with a cover of 
plate glass, raised nearly an inch from the 
upper edge, to keep out the dust, and also pre- 
vent the fish from leaping out, as they will 
sometimes doin their frolics ; buta fine wire- 
gauze cover is to be preferred, as it gives more 
air, which is much to be desired. It can be 
laid over the tank or made intoa frame and 
fitted to it. 

Some kind of a coveris required if cats are 
allowed access to the room,as they would 
surely kill the fish, even at the risk of wetting 
their velvety paws. 

A curtain or cover of muslin or cloth is 
necessary to hang over the aquarium, to pro- 
tect it from the direct rays of the sun, which 
are very injurious to the fish, frequently. prov- 
ing fatal to them. = 

An aquarium can be made at hoine with but 
little exercise of ingenuity. Procure at the 
tinman’s a metallic or zinc pan of the size you 
desire. Set this into a wooden.standard, and 
make the frame like a window sash, the glass 
fitting into the uprights at each corner; and 
across the upper sides of the panes wooden 
moldings must be fitted. 

The cement required to hold the panes in 
place is made from four parts rosin, one part 
beeswax, with a small bit. of tallow; this is 
added to toughen the cement, .so that it. will 
not crack off, and about one-fourth of the 
amount of beeswax will be the right propor- 
tion. The bottom of the tank and all the parts 
of the wood must be covered with this cement, 
applied hot. 

A large glass jar, holding one or two gallons 
of water, will make a small aquarium, anda 
large glass globe can also do duty for one; but 
one fish is quite enough for so small a space. 

Tanks are now made all of iron, and the glass 
fits firmly into the latticed work. 

Having made or purchased the necessary 
tesceptacle, you must proceed to stock it. An 
Inch of clean, coarse gravel, free from clay and 
sand, must be spread over the bottom of it, and 
on this lay well-washed pebbles or stones, It 
is Well to build up a piece of rockwork in the 
Center or at either end, made of stones taken 
from the bottom of a running brook; but be 
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sure and leave open spaces between them, so as 


to give the fish dark hiding-places, which also 


add to the grotto-like appearance of ‘the aqua- 


rium. 

Plant life is'as essential to the health of the 
fishes’ as water. ‘They will not ‘thrive without 
it ; ‘and the chief success consists in having the 
two properly balanced—not too much of either. 
As the plants grow they exhale the oxygen, 
which is 80 necessary to the life of the fish ; and 
thelatter exhale carbonic acid, which is needful 
for the growth of the plants. Care must be taken, 
in selecting plants, to choose those that possess 
fine foliage, The most suitable are those which 
grow wholly immersed in the water, as they 
give out the largest quantities of oxygen. 

Tape or eel grass is one of the best plants. 
It must be carefully pulled out of the water, 
and washed clear from all scum or dirt; then a 
small stone should be tied toits roots and it 
can be sunk in the desired place. In this way 
all aquatics can be planted after the tank has 
been filled with rain-water, strained through a 
cloth, to make it perfectly clear. 

Various specimens of water plants can be 
procured by searching along the edges of the 
ponds or brooks ; but, if the tank is quite small, 
you must take great care not to overstock it 
with either fish or plants. ‘The most common 
plants are Callitriche, or water starwort; [o- 
tamogeton, or pond-weed; the Zannichellia 
palustris, or horned water-weed; Hottonia in- 
flata, or water violet,a very curious plant; 
Ranunculus aquatilis, a lovely little flower; 
Schollera graminea, or water-star grass; Iso- 
etes, or quillwort; and Lemna, or duck-weed, 
which floats on the surface of the water and 
makes a very pleasing feature in an aquarium. 

To gather these plants, one needs rubber 
boots, a short dress, and a tin pail of water and 
a trowel. When taking up the plants, put 
them directly into the water, and try to have a 
little coarse sand'attached to the roots, After 
it bas been stocked with plants, it is best to 
set the tank in a cool, shady place for nearly a 
week, to let them become accustomed to their 
new home and established in it before the fish, 
snails, etc. are introduced. Every dead leaf, 
stem, or decaying vegetable matter must be 
carefully removed. A sure sign of healthy 
vegetation is seen in the clusters-of air bubbles 
that cover the sides of the tank and the rock- 
work when it is exposed to a full light. 

Snails, mussels, lizards, or water newts are 
needed to live with the fish. The snails act the 
part of scavengers, and will keep away the 
green film which is produced by microscopic 
plants and often obscures. the glass. They 
crawl along the panes and feed upon it, while 
they inhale but little oxygen. 

Efts, or small lizards, can be tamed, so that 
they will take worms from your hand, and, 
when resting upon the surface of the water, 
will allow you to stroke their soft skin, without 
being alarmed. If a finger is placed against the 
side of the glass, they will follow it around all 
the panes. They are not friendly with the com- 
mon minnow, as the latter preys upon them, 
will nibble at their feet and tails, and at last 
kill them. ; 

In choosing the fish, there is a wide selection. 
But the little gold carp are the prettiest. The 
common brook trout are also desirable, yet 
they are not easily caught alive. Small-sized 
fish are the best for house culture. 

When your aquarium is built and stocked, 
you will desire a few directions concerning its 
care. : 

The panes of glass should be kept perfectly 
clear ; and, if your servants, the snails, do not 
perform their part well, you must assist them 
with a small brush, such as the painters use, 
carefully bringing up the -green scum and 
wiping it off with a cloth. 

Bits of raw beef or beef’s liver will be 
greedily snapped up by the fish, also curds of 
milk and crumbs of bread ; but do not let such 
articles remain over night in the water, as they 
injure its freshness. A small wire net can be 
used to skim out all such impurities. A glass 
tube is needful to take up the bits of food 
which hayé stink to the bottom of the tank. 
Press the finger tightly over one end of the 
tube, and place the other end directly over the 
piece to be removed, lift the finger, and the 
water will rush up the tube, bringing the bread 
or meat with it. 

As long as the water remains fresh and clear 
it does not need to be changed, but unless the 
directions are closely followed it will soon be- 
comeimpure. Then dip it carefully out, taking 
out the portion. that cannot be dipped up with 
a large spoon; and fill up with fresh rein or river 
water: 

Aquériums should be kept in cool rooms, 
and not directly in the windows. Heuted tem- 
perature and a blazing sun do not contribute 
to th@r health or beauty. They demand but 
little attention and are always objects of in- 
terest to young and old. 

Sr 

Tax amount of  sand-paper made in the 
United States is very large, amouiting to about 
200,000 reams annually, requiring a capital of 
at least $500,000, i 


| MAKING A COUNTRY HOME AT- 
TRACTIVE, 


my 


Farm life is not all labor, nor ill paid either. 
The word “‘home’’ is to be more thought of 
than it should: be; and surely there is enough 
interest in rural pursuits to make a home on 
‘the farm both instractive and attractive. The 
question of a profit is less to be thought of 
than the desire for a happy, pure, and comfort- 
able living. A writer in a recent number of 
The New England Farmef has some excellent 
ideas upon the subject of farm life, which may 
suggest some topics not often thought of by 
tillers of the soil. 

“We want to see farmers’ homes as comfort- 
able, as convenient, and as beautiful as it is 
possible to make them. - A painted house not 
only looks better than an unpainted one, but it 
is warmer and will last longer. Some men with 
extreme ideas of economy claim that it is 
cheaper to reclapboard the walls of a bouse 
when the clapboards are worn out than to keep 
them painted. We do not care whether it is 
cheaper or not. We are willing to pay some- 
thing for the good looks of a well-painted dwell- 
ing house, 

“The grounds around the farmer’s home 
should be kept clean and the walks dry-and in 
good order. Let the grass-plots be enriched by 
a top-dressing of old fine manure, that will make 
the grass look thrifty and green after frequent 
cuttings all the summer through. 

* And, who if not farmers, should decorate 
their homes with shrubs and flowers? It need 
not cost much money to collect enough flowers 
and flowering shrubs to set in all the warm 
nooks and corners around our buildings. 

‘When we get a new or desirable plant or 
shrub, we should divide and propagate it at the 
proper season, and thus have plants to give to 
our friends or to exchange for other kinds that 
we have not. In this way we can in a short 
time collect all the flowers and shrubs that may 
be needed to ornament a home, and with but 
trifling expense. 

‘*The inside of the farmer’s home ought to 
be both attractive and convenient, and so ar- 
ranged and furnished that it may be kept so 
with but little labor. Wood-work that is well 
coated with paint and varnish requires much 
less labor in cleaning than if left unpainted, 
and carpets add a great deal to the warmth and 
homelike appearance of our sitting-rooms. 
But do not make the mistake of furnishing 
your house so well that you cannot afford to 
use it. Our sitting-rooms should be light and 
airy, and open to all the members of the family 
who are willing to leave their stable shoes in 
their appropriate places, 

‘We wish we could see a good musical in. 
strument in every farmer’s home. It adds so 

much to the attractions of the home circle and 
its strains are so quieting to the nerves of the 
tired body when the day’s work is ended. 

‘“*We would have our farm-houses so well fin- 
ished and furnished and our pleasure carriages 
and harnesses of such styles that our farmer’s 
sons and daughters shall not be shut out from 
the society of their schoolmates whose parents 
are engaged in other occupations and who pay 
one hundred cents on the dollar of their indebt- 
edness. 

‘“We do not believe that a horse should 
necessarily be old, or ill fed, or poorly groomed 
in order to be a gdod and safe farm-horse. In 
selecting a horse for the farm, see that the dis- 
position is kind, and then get as many other 
good qualities as you can. And when you have 
bought him, see that he is well fed, groomed 
and not overworked. He will then be willing 
to leave the plow or cart at any time and take 
you and the family to town or to church in a 
style that you will not be ashamed of. 

**Encourage your children to make such col- 
lections of natural curiosities as your locality 
affords. If near the sea, beautiful specimens of 
shell-work may ornament your rooms, and 
everywhere collections of insects and butter- 
flies may be made, that will add to the attrac- 
tions of your home and at the same time 
afford subjects for study to both children and 
friends. The study of the habits of insects and 
the arranging of collections may lead somé 
young person in the neighborhood to take up 
that higher art of collecting and stuffing, for 
preservation, specimens of our native birds and 
animals. 

‘We like to see a country home look as if it 
was of the country, and not imported from or 
imitation of the city; but we would make it 
so tasteful that our city friends can enjoya 
visit with us. We need their influence. They 
help polish us up, so we can feel a little more 
easy when we visit them. 

“One thing more must be added to your 
home to make it what a home should be, which, 
although mentioned last, is really of the first 
importance. This is to provide a suitable place 
for an abundance of good books, magazines, and 
newspapers, and then see that the books, mag- 
azines, and newspapers are provided, and the 
children induced to ascertain what is in them. 
It is entirely too late in the day to expect an 





ignorant man to bea prosperousfarmer, He 
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‘must study his business by means of books and 


newspapers, as well as by experiments in the 
fleld. He must know what others aré doing and 
what others have learned in his business. A 
well-selected agricultural: library in a farmer’s 
home is a pretty sure indication that there is no 
mortgage on those premises. 

‘* Much is said in the papers, nowadays, about 
specialties in farming. While we readily admit 
that it is better for each farmer to make leading 
articles of such crops as are best adapted to his 
soil, circumstances, and the peculiarities of his 
location and market, the conclusion that this or 
that product can be paid for more easily than it 
can be produced is liable to be reached without 
a full estimation of the time and expense in- 
volved in the selection, purchase, and transport- 
ation, which would beavoided by growing them 
on our own farms. The wool, or dairy, or other 
like specialty may be overdone, or some malady 
among the cows or sheep may make fearfu 
havoc with the profits, and the farmer see cause 
to regret that his products were not more divers- 
ified. But there is one specialty that each one 
may adopt, and enlist in its prosecution his 
whole energies—and that is the raising of him- 
self to the ownership of a pleasant country 
home. Each may make that a specialty, and 
have no fear of glutting the market or of injur 
ing his neighbors.’’ 
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OYS ON THE FARM: 


Tue following paper on farming for boys 
was written by Justus Dent, of Weathersfield, 
Vt., and read before a meeting of the Vermont 
Board of Agriculture. We second so grand an 
appeal for the encouragement and help af 
country boys: 


“The inefficiency of hired help has caused. 
farmers much perplexity, and the difficulty is 
not growing avy less. Although wages are 
much higher proportionately then the products 
of the farm, still good help is scarcer every 
year. How often we hear the remark: ‘I must 
sell my farm. My boys are not contented to 
stay with me, and I can get no hired. help that 
is worth anything.’ It is true that there are 
those among farmers’ boys who are not adapted 
to farm labor. The whole inclination of their 
minds is toward some other occupation, and it 
is well for the interests of all classes that this 
is so. Many of our. best mechanics, business 
men, and members of the different professions 





into their business and professions habits of in- 
dustry and principles of true honesty, inherited 
from their ancestors and developed by them in 
their judicious training on the New England 
homestead. Butalarge class of young men 
annually leave the farm for some other occupa- 
tion, to the great detriment of their own in- 
terests as well as of the interests of our farm- 
ing communities. What is the remedy? is a 
question often asked, and as often answered in 
many different ways. 

“Progress has been the watchword of 
our nation. We boast of the rapid advance- 
ment made in arts and sciences, and manufac- 
tures and facilities for trade, and in the means 
of education and culture; and, when we com- 
pare our system of farming with that practiced 
when our fathers were boys, we can but feela 
degree of satisfaction in the improvement made 
in the manner and means of tilling the soil. 
Although it has not been possible to induce 
many to leave the beaten track of their fathers, 
and branch out into new experiments and 
modes of cultivation, yet a few have done so, 
with profit to themselves and to the communi- 
ties in which they live. The influence of these 
has not been lost upon our farmer boys; but we 
are not educating them into farmers. True, 
we have formed farmers’ clubs and agricaltural 
societies, we have legislated upon it, made 
land grants and established agricultural col- 
leges ; but all these have failed to influence the 
minds of the great mass of our farmer boys iu 
favor of agricultural pursuits. This must be 
done, if done at all, by ‘home culture.’ 


“Boys generally have poorer tools to work 
with. We.do not take pains enough to fur- 
nish them with those that are suited to their age 
and strength. They have to use a wornout 
scythe, a clumsy fork, a hoo that has been 
thrown. by as unfit for use, and then are often 
censured because they have not done more 
work. And then, with chores in the 
house, as well as out of doors, they 
usually work more hours than the men, 
while they should not work as many. 
They are often sent to do disagreeable jobs 
alone—picking up stones, clearing the fields of 
brush, or pulling weeds among the potatoes, 
All this is necessary to be done; but we should 
work with them. Boys like company, and if 
we send them todo this work, when we go to 
the village, it wilkcreate in them a dislike for 
the work. We give them too few play-days, 
Their very nature demands an occasional re- 
lease from work,and a day for enjoyment in 
their own way, even though it be, harder for 
them than work. There must be relaxation 





for them oftener than we give it, _ 
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“I know a men, the owner of a good farm, 
well stocked; and a larye surplus in United 


States bonds and bank stock, that has two boys: 


who do most of the farm work, and if they 
have Thanksgiving and the Fourth of July to 
themselves they are very fortunate. Now this 
man cultivates his farm well, raises good stock, 
and prides himself on his good. management, 
He will add to his gains every year, but he will 
Jose his boys. The constant tiresome labor 
ihas become hateful to them, and they declare 
they will never be farmers. Without doubt, 
‘this is the case with a large share of the Dboys 
powliving onfarms. By our mismanagement, 
welhave prejudiced them against the best of all 
‘oceupations ; while we might have made it so 
peasant and instructive that very many would 
have chosen it as ‘their life work. 

‘* Perhaps no one thing has more to do with 
molding the mind and character of the young 
than good reading. It has truly been said that 
* these are perilous times for Young America.’ 
The vast amount of sensational reading that is 
now scattered broadcast over our land will tell 
for evil upon the future lives of our youths, 
unless wé counteract its influence. We must 
preoccupy their minds, give them access to the 
best of books and periodicals, and they will 
have less taste for dime novels and story 
papers. 

“And, if we would make agriculture attractive 
to them, take the best agricultural papers. 
They will soon be comparing the theories in 
the papers with the actual practice on the farm ; 
will become interested in experiments, in the 
growth of stock, and the raising of crops. 
They will become thinkers and managers, and 
will cultivate the mind and the soil. A serious 
fault in the education of our boys at home 

‘and at school is that we have failed to in- 
‘duce them to think for themselves. We 
have tried to put in knowledge, while we should 
have aimed to draw out their minds and teach 
them to think. The teachers of public schools 
in many of our rural districts have been faulty 
in this, as well as parents. The tendency of 
story reading is to excite the imagination, rather 
than stimulate thought. Asa result of all these 
influences, when Our young men decide upon 
an occupation, they often do so thoughbtlessly, 
ehoosing that one which is most pleasing to 
their diseased imagination or excited fancy. 
They look at one side only. They do not con- 
sider that farining is a very safe business, that 
the number who fail of success in it is very 
much smaller proportionally than in any other, 
and that very many of our business men are 
iad to come back on a farm to spend the even- 
ing of life. 

“T believe in boy help, and that it can be made 
much more efficient than it now is. And, though 
this may not be a complete remedy for the 
scarcity of help, yet by retaining more of our 
boys we shall have more and better laborers.” 





TOPICS OF THE TIME. 
WATERMELONS HEALTHY. 


A writer in the Hartford Post combats the 
general impression that watermelons are inju- 
rious, and says : ‘‘ The impression seems to pre_ 
vail that watermelons are injurious. Since 
many of them are now in the market ,of excel- 
lent quality, it seems but right that their merits 
should be understood. Of course, one unripe 
or otherwise tending to decay should be dis- 
-earded. But Dr. W.-W. Hall, in his excellent 
treatise on ‘Health by Good Living,’ recom- 
mends the use of watermelons ‘in forms of 
‘diseases in which it may be desirable to act 
upon the kidneys,’ under which he classes 
-cholera, diarrhea, dysentery, and yellow fever 
‘(pp. 213, 214), and strongly recommends the use 
of this fruit in such cases. In support of this 
‘view he cites a number of instances of their 
beneficial effect, one of which will suffice as an 
illustration. A lady was attacked with a de_ 
bilitating and alarming bowel complaint. Ordi- 
nary remedies proved unavailing ; she was tor- 
mented with excessive thirst. Accidentally a 
very fine large watermelon was at hand; she 
ate it ravenously. The symptoms changed 
almost in an instant and in two or three days 
she was in her usual health. The watermelon 
acted upon her kidneys, changed the direction 
of the drains upon the system, and she was 
saved.” 

FERNERIES. 

A recent discussion at the Essex Institute 
vas on “ Ferneries, how to make them and 
what to put in them,’”’ by Mr. John Robinson. 
The subject was very pleasantly and ably 
treated, several fern cases, hanging baskets, 
ete., being exhibited to illustrate the various 
modes in which this interesting group of plants 
ean be successfully cultivated. They are great 
fayorites in many of our parlors and sitting 
rooms, and thus add much to the pleasures of 
our home life and the fireside. After speak- 
ing of the manner of constructing a fernery, he 
mentioned the different kinds of ferns best 
adapted to the case, and also such other plants 
a will thrive under like conditions and edd 
very muck tothe beauty and interest of the 
collection. Many of these plants are indig- 








enous to our woods and. meadows, and in the 
vernal and summer seasons are great favorites 
among the collections of our native flowers’ 
These cases can be constructed very inexpens- 
ively or otherwise, according to one’s individ- 
ual taste. Many of the plants that are required 
ean be easily collected, so that the pleasure of 
having a case well filled with finely grown 
plants can be enjoyed by those who do not wish 
to expend largely for this purpose. 
COLORADO THE PARADISE OF DAIRYMEN. 

Nine or ten years ago Dr, John Parsons 
went to Colorado, broken down in health and 
with comparatively no means. But at that 
time few people were there, and, consequently, 
there was a poor field for medical practice. So 
he commenced the dairy business with three 
cows. Starting with these, in seven years he 
could show that he had gotten from them 
$27,000, His first move was to milk these cows, 
and sell the product either in the form of butter 
or the lacteal fluid. In those days he got 75 to 80 
cents-per gallon for the milk and $1 to $1.25 
per pound for butter. From the proceeds he 
bought more cows from time to time. At the 
end of seven years he found himself with eight 
head of cattle and a fair amount of cash on 
hand, 

Another dairyman says: “‘ The average price 
of good American cows in the spring is $50. 
One hundred and twenty-five pound of butter, 
the product of one cow, at forty cents per 
pound, is $50. The milk, after the cream is 
taken off, will raise the calf, which in the fall is 
worth at least $10. Ihave known them to sell 
at auction at $12 to $15. By this you will see 
that the cow has paid for herself the first year, 
and ten dollars better. And a dairy of twenty- 
five cows would make $1,500, which would pay 
the living expenses and hired help of any ordi- 
nary farmer in Colorado, leaving his crops a 
ret profit,” 

BONE AS A MANURE. 

An intelligent English farmer, writing to the 
Mark Lane Express, states his experience with 
bone dust and superphosphate made from 
bones. He believes bone to be the “cream of 
cream” as manure. On pasture land in Ches- 
hire, where he lived seven years, he found it 
indispensable. In Wiltshire he found it devel- 
oped the best grasses and produced a superior 
herbage. It produced the best roots, and on 
the wheat crop, in the shape of superphosphate, 
it secured a good stand. He used $2,500 worth 
of it, and believes it to be the best worth a 
farmer's attention of any outside manure. He 
found on clay lands, impregnated with oxyde 
of iron, that until the land had been limed the 
bone had no effect; but as soon as lime was 
applied bone was used with success. Finally, 
on experimenting with it on sandy soil, he 
found it perfectly useless,and even in quantities 
of 700 pounds per acre applied to old pastures 
or young grass lands it had no perceptible 
effect during many years, 


BLACK WALNUT TIMBER TRADE. 


Mr. Walters, who lives four miles east of 
Mansfield, and Mr. Keed, of Crestline, are 
among the heaviest dealers in black walnut 
lumber in this section of the country. They 
have a contract with C. C. Seaman, of Mifflin, 
for about 150,000 feet, in addition to other 
smaller ones. On Tuesday morning our citi- 
zens were astonished to see a train of seventy- 
six two-horse teams, all loaded with lumber, 
passing through Mansfield, on their way to the 
Atlantic and Great Western depot, where it is 
to be shipped to New York. There were in 
this procession about ninety men and 150 
horses, the total amount of lumber hauled 
being 40,000 feet. It was bought at an average 
price of $41 per 1,000 feet, all being first and 
second-class Jumber.— Ohio Liberal. 


A YOUNG LADY AND POULTRY. 

In Concord, Delaware County, N. Y., it is re- 
ported in the local paper that a farmer's 
daughter last year commenced in the spriug 
with sixty hens of the common breeds and two 
cocks of the Cochin family. From these she 
raised 350 chickens. During the season she 
sold eggs to the amount of $90, and from Sept. 
20th to the 17th of January she fatted and sold 
150 pairs of fowls, for $260, thus receiving for 
eggs and chickens $350. The time occupied in 
caring for her poultry was about two hours a 


day. 
cc 


RURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS. 


.-.-A new way of preserving autumn leaves 
is given as follows: ‘“‘Iron them fresh with a 
warm (not hot) iron, on which some spermacetj 
has been lightly rubbed, This method pre- 
serves perfectly their lovely tints, and gives a 
waxy gloss which no other one secures, The 
process is very rapid and very agreeable, and 
no lady who bas ever tried the tedious and un- 
certain experiment of pressing will ever again 
resort to it after once trying this new and better 
way.” 


... The eduual consumption of coffee, per 
head, in various parte of the world is as fol 
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lows: England, 134 pounds to each person; 
France, 2}¢; Germany, 4; Denmark, 54; 
Switzerland, 6; Belgium, 83¢; Holland, 1014; 
United States, 7. -But in California, which ap- 
pears to “beat all creation” in this, as in 60 | 
many other things, itamounts to 16 3-5 pounds ; 


‘or, excluding Chinese and Indians, who do not 


drink coffee, to 201¢ pounds. 


...."*Gentlemen,” said an auctioneet, who 
was selling a piece of land, “this is the most 
delightful piece of land. It is the easiest land 
to cultivate, it is so light, so very light. Mr. 
Parker here will corroborate my statement. He 
owns the next patch, and he will tell you how 
easy it is worked.” ‘ Yes, gentlemen,” said 
Mr. Parker, “it is very easy to wotk; but it is 
& plaguey sight easier to gather the crops.” 


--..In Japan it takes five years for the tea 
shrub to mature, though a crop is made the 
third year. No tree is allowed to reach more 
than five feet in hight, and the older the plant 
the more it is esteemed. Those trees which 
produce the very choicest teas, used only by 
the princes, worth five dollars a pound, are 
said to be 500 years old. 


...-At Nice (France) the olive tree is planted 
over an extent of 15,000 acres, and the produce 
in a fairly good yearis 180,000 to 200,000 gallons. 
This is perhaps the richest product of the dis- 
trict—certainly that which obtains the most 
consideration from the inhabitants, 


.-..In Cairo, Egypt, is an artificial egg-hatch- 
ing apparatus which has been in use for genera- 
tions. The country people bring their eggs 
from long distances to be hatched out there, 
thus relieying the hens of a great deal of wear 
and tear. 


.:ssThe annual value of the property assessed 
for taxation in England in 1872 was nearly 
£500,000,000. Industrial incomes had increased 
from £189,024,567 in 1871 to £202,905,367 in 1872, 
and other incomes in similar ratio. : 


..»-A commission house in Detroit the other 
day hired a man to mark some apples,.and he 
branded them as “‘ greanins,”’ “‘ jail flourerers,”’ 
“ spittsburgs,” ‘‘seekfurders,” and “‘ russoots,”’ 
He was immediately discharged. 


....The quantity of curled hair made in the 
United States may be fairly estimated at 13,- 
000,000 pounds, and a capital of not less than 
two and a half million dollars is engaged in 
carrying on the business. i 

....This year’s hay cropin Maine is estimated 
at 1,700,000 tons, valued at $7,000,000. In 1850 
the crop was 700,000 tons, 900,000 in 1860, and 
1,000,000 in 1870. 





HAMILTON’s Buchu and Dandelion is taking the 
place of all other diuretic remedies. The intrinsic 
merit of the preparation has gained for it a deserved 
reputation as the best remedy for all diseased condi- 
tions of the kidneys and liver ever presented to the 
public. Any physician can tell you that the ingredi- 
ents in this preparation form a valuable alterative 
and blood purifier, removing, through the healthy ac- 
tion of the kidneys, liver,and bowels, the impurities 
ofthe blood. Buy the remedy at the drug stores. 


Mr Pe - ~ ae 


_____ [November $0, 187s, 





alifornia Vine. 
gar Bitters are a purely Vegetable 
———_ made chiefly from the native 
erbs found on the lower ranges of the 
Sierra Nevada mountains of California 
the medicinal properties of which arg 
extracted therefrom without the use of 
Aleohol. The question is almost daily 
asked, ‘‘ What is the cause of the unpar. 
alleled success of VINEGAR BITrERs?? 
Our answer is, that they remove the 
cause of disease, and the patient recoy: 
ers his health.» They are the great 
blood purifier and a life-giving princi. 
ple, a perfect Renovator and Invigorator 
of the system. Never before in the his. 
tory of the world has a medicine been 
compounded possessing the remarkable 
qualities of VINEGAR BITTERs in healing 
the sick of every disease man is heir to, 
They are a gentle Purgative as well asa 
Tonic, relieving Congestion or Inflammation 
of the Liver and Visceral Organs iu Biliong 
Diseases. @ © 
The properties of Dr. Watken’s 
Vinecar Bitters are Aperient, sg 
Carminative, Nutritious, Laxative, Diuretic, 
Sedative, Counter-Irritant, Sudorific, Altera- 
tive, and Anti-Bilious. 
R. H. McDONALD & CO., 
and cor. oc We a a oni Ohetoe ee 
Sold by all gists and Dealers. 





WINTER RESORT. 
HIGHLAND PARK HOTEL, AIKEN, S.C. 
has long been famous for 


for the accom: 
class of visitors. It is conducted afte 
best Northern hotels and has already achieveda 
success. ries Saree, Ka My to B. PB 
Propri , Aik SO provries 
tor of Planters’ Hotel, Augusta, Ga. re 


Children often look Pale and Sick from no 
ow cunee wo! in the sto 





its usedin worm are 
& BROWN, prietors, No. 1D 
New York. Sold by Dru; emists 
dealers in Medicines, at TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A Box, 





Instead of Bitter, use Sweet Quinine 


NO CHIMNEY. NOSMOKE. NO SMELL 
Safe Kerosene Lamp. Saves its cost in om 


MECHANICAL LAMP OO., i Chambers st, N.Y. 








AGRICULTURAL. 


LISTER BROTHERS’ 
STANDARD BONE FERTILIZERS. 


GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR, 
FRESH BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
: OF LIMeé 
FOR GRASS, GRAIN, TOBACCO, AND ALL CROPS 


Factory, NEWARK, N. J. 
Sendforcircular. f 








— | 


ST1860X 


PLANTATION 
BITTE 


is purely a Vegetable Preparation, composed of Cali- 
saya Bark, well-known Roots, Herbs, and Fruits pre- 
served in & sufficient quantity (only) of Spirit of 
Sugar Cane te keep in any climate, which makes 


Plantation Bitters 


the Foremost, Best, am@ Most Desirable 


Temperance Bitters 






to La 


Facer 














PROTECT YOUR BUILDINGS 


Y USE 0: 


KELLEY’S PATENT 


| LIQUID SLATE ROOFING 
PAINT 


a 
VE RY c HEAP. 
t"Send certificates. 
N.Y. iJ UtD SLATE RGOFING come’, 
116 Maiden Lane, New Yerk City. 
NV. Y. CITY OIL CO., Sole Agents. 


OS 
ATHAIRON 


Only 50 Cents per Bottle. 


It promotes the GROWTH, PRESERVES 
the COLOR, and increases the Vigor 
and BEAUTY of the HAIR. 


Oven Tamty Yzans aco Lyon's Karnarnon ros 
THe Harn was first placed in the market by Pro ‘essor 
E, Thomas Lyon, a graduate of Princeton College 
jd name eaves from the Greek, “ Karuno," 
nifying to nv. ify, rejuvenate, or resiere. 
faver tt Tee bh ulari apes obtained’, 

ncrea 
Guowrs and Beavrr of the Harm, It is a delightful 
erad: the 














ALITY as it was over & QUAB- 


same in Quantity and Qu ager) 


Tea of a Cewtuay Aao, and issold by all Dr 
Country Stores ateonly Fifty Cents per 


Wowan's Glory is Her Hait 
LYON’S 


NATHAIRON 
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FRESCO AND. HOUSE: 


PAINTERS, » 
Plumbers and Gas Fitters, 


CORNER OF 
Fulton and York Streets, 


BROOKLYN. ’ 





FIRST-CLASS 


Reliable Workmen 


AND THE 


BEST MATERIAL. 


THE FRESCOING, 
House and Sign Painting 
DEPARTMENTS 
Under the Special Supervision of 


GORGE HUDSON, JR. 


EReae 6 BE ttitts 


DEPARTMENTS 
“ “Under the: Special Supervision of 


THOMAS HUDSON. 


GEORGE. HUDSON & SONS, 


CORNER OF 
FULTON ASD YORK STREETS, 


BROOKLEN: 
Estaiened 1843, 


Hupson & Sons:are soi well known to most 
of our citizens thatthe mere mention of the 
firm is a sufficient. guaranty that what they 
claim todo'ii their line is'‘always accepted 
as a fact by all who have been fortunate 
enough to secure their services in the past. 
As the season is now approaching when 
‘houses are to be put im order, we would 
recommend all our readers to read their ad- 
vertisement, and then leave their orders at 
‘once.— Union. 

We would call special attention to the ad- 
vertisement of Messrs. Hupson & Sons, who 
Propose to do house painting, plambing, 
‘etc., in just the right time—when people are 
@way for (heir summer vacation. Those who 
bave passed through the ordeal of house 
painting and repairs, and suffered the incon- 
venience and illness incident to fresh paint, 
Will appreciate their suggestion and sery- 
Nees. — Relief Jcurnal. 


GEORGE HUDSON & SONS, 


Corner Fulton and York Streets, 








tnd "soon ‘OVEN RANGE is the 


TAGS 
he oe 


PORTABLE RAN 
with, Buy it. to Tors ~ y, the 


BASE-BURNER, 
Sly or <a 


— Foy 3 
mow powerful or GLOBE Se teen: is 
Reoat donee stove, made f for peas sto. 


and RANGES for’ for he and HEATING, 
eo to all parts of the wo “ted t 


THE NATIONAL STOVE WO 
239 and 241 Water st., New Y: 
END for a Circular. 


NOT A HOT AIR FURNACE; 
Gives a mild, pleasant heat 
EQUAL TO STEAM at about 
half the expense: Self 
ating, Efficient, 
nomical, and HEA 
Bend for illustrated circular. 
THE GOLD HEATING CO. 
105 Beekman 8t, N. ¥- 


Ee ee 
IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 


THOMAS T. TASKER, JR. STEPHEN P. M. TASKER. 


MORRIS, TASKER & 60. 


PASCAL IRON WORKS, Poailadelphia, 
TASKER IRON WORKS, New Castle, Del. 


Office, FIFTH AND TASKER STREETS ‘’hila- 

delphia. 

Office and Warehouse, 15 Gold street, New York. 
Boston. 












wae wig TRON a. plain and 
r Steam, and Water. 
= ~ ED IRON BOILER 
TOBES. 
W, D G. 


nt At PIPE. 

ABATUS ote. 

We would call “special attention to our 
Patent Vuleanized Rubber-coated 


Tube. 
Boilers. N. ¥. 


POWER CO. a dt st., N 


PHELPS, DODGE & C0. 


NEW YORK, 
IMPORTEES AND DEALERS IN 
TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 


OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 


PIG TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iron, 
Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Etc. 


MANUPACTURERS OF 
COPPER, BEASS, AND WIBE. 





te 














RAILROAD, MILL, STORE TRUCKS. 


PACE & CO., 


No. 3 PARK PLACE New York. 








LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 








4S Lu 


his hit ted 





BROOCKLYH. 


DT len is ae 











THE OLD STYLE. 


sageeh Epo ewey Bebo 


IN THE 
BEST AND CHEAPEST 
MANNER. 


GOODENOUGH HORSE SHOE, 41 Dey St., N. 


1471 








SS 7 
THE NEW STYLE. 








MENEELYS’ BELLS, 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
public since 1826 3 which have acquired a reputa- 
tion unequaled by any and a sale exceeding that of all 
others, including more be seventy chimes and 


tx ear Every wad ot ben copes ct 
tin, and formally warranted. New - Assam Ro oy Wi 


P, “6. Sen iter tn Y oF West tte 2 TRO MeNesiry. Mery. 
®@ BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Betablished 











FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 


RATTAN FABRICS, 


—MANUFACTUBED BY- 


Cyrus Wakefield. 


Sold by the Wakefield Rattan Oo. 
New Goods, New Designs in every Department. 


American, Begish, Goren, French, Maet Indian, 


FURNITURE, 


Comfortable, Durable, Light, and Beantifal. 
SATE TOR RAPT SEAS FOR GENTLE 
. vi Cx J: 


id Work Tab Toilet and Win- 
=e bles, Crickets, etc., etc., et 


MATS AND MATTING, 
way Gara, Strong Openwork and Sol Sheth 
with weal teodecs and aib-oeehtnae fee teatte wo 
BASKETS 
every variety, shape, and size. 
quemumn AND {now BROOMS. 
OFFICE AND D WAREHOUSE, 
36 Canal and 129 Friend Streets, Bosten. 


Sold by all first-class dealers in Furniture, Carpets, 
and House Furnishing Goods. 








THE FIRM OF 


J. T. ALLEN &CO., 


185 & 187 Canal St., N.Y., 
WILL EXPIRE 
by ee ae anal consequence of 


LARGE STOCK 
$200,000 WORTH 
FINE PARLOR. CHAMBER, 
DINING-ROOM 


FURNITURE 


aT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
UNTIL JANUARY ist, 1874. 





stuffed with P Pate: TNE erent 
thea Hak, wid hold its 

We can 2 foe eburches 
are using the “ Elastic Sponge ." We invite 

i tion, and will be pleased to send circular 
oot teat street faa 
Bole Agents for New for the sale of Pataxg 

Srouce 





SEWING & WASHING MACHINES. 





PROVIDENGE WRINGER, 





ee - hana , 
oom 
ee Ue eed 











PLEST AND MOST PERFECT IN USB. 


TRADE MARK 


THE NEW 
VICTOR 
Sewing Machines. 


OUR NEW PATENT SHUTTLEIS THE SIM- 
*AVH GNIHOVA BOLILS-YOOTAINOGHL |f < 


Wa'THEN ONILLGS-A Tas LOMA V ONI 


The most complete in the world. Divested of every 
loose and clumsy attachment and every delicate and 
complicated contrivance. 

Experienced Agents and others will do well to 
correspond with us, as our terms are of the most lib- 
eral character. 

Address 


“VICTOR” 


Sewing Machine Company, 


TENTH STREET, 4 DOORS West 
OF BROADWAY, Nv. Y. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND MANUFACTORY! 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., U. &. A. 





THE BECKWITH 


PORTABLE 
Family Sewing Machine, 





On 30 days Triat. 
$20 refunded in 30 
days on return of 
Machine, if desired, 


With Strength, Capacity and Speed equal 
any, regardless of ~~ With ee Teed 
and A tic Stite! All other Machines 
require t the mam of from 25 to 30 pieces to 
eve: tch—this rey but Twol Bese! it -& a 
Sot symplicity and strength; wi 
pee TREAD OF THE TREADLE. For full p pa wictinre 
send for Cbg Mike ody ether weet yo —- 
the Machi r 8 ev en 
waltedloos BR 4 ey es are sent 


— pana full pee for single Machines, per ve, paid 





ed when six Machines are 
for. ~ a. to agents, cash with order, or C. 


Near 17th 8t. BECKWITE &. M. Co., 962 Broadway, 3. TY. 


$20 SAVED! 


To meet the wrgent demand of the times, the 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. 
have determined to 
REDUCE PRICES, 

08 hersatien eo shale machine for $45, and 


ses FLORENCE 


uate the ese beiete 


MERIT ED 4 “ND SiMe 





Se eet and 


and ts far other mcchine in 


“Ff 18, MOM, TH, SHEAPERT. 
WY NOT? 











11 Werres %., 5. ¥., and Providence, &. I. 
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THE DYING BODY 


SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VICOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 


will make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Eyes 
bright, the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 











It Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
Blood and Renovates the System. It cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 


Scrofula or Syphilitic, 
or Contagious, 


BE IT SEATED IN THE 


Hereditary 


Zunes or Stomach. Skin or Bones, Flesh or 
Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THD FLUIDS. 


Com jafate Bleeding of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, Water 
esp Tic Doloreux, White Swelli 

cers, bkin and Hip Diseases 
Female Com ne aout, 
-~ eum, Bronce. 


forms of Skin Teens. nes Fever Sores, Scald 
Head, Ring Worm, Salt R oo, Erysipelas, Acne, 
Black Spots, Worms in the Flesh, neers in the 
Womb, and all weakening and painful discharges, 
Night Sweats, Loss of Sperm and all wastes of the life 
principle are within t ty 4 range of this won- 
der of Modern Chemistry, and a few-days’ use will 
prove to any person using it for either of these forms 
of disease its potent power to cure them 


Sold by Druggists. $1 per bottle. 


R. R. 
RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 


WILL CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AND PREVENT 
THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUDDEN ATTACKS OF 
EPIDEMICS AND CONTAGIOUS DISEASES THAN 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS EXPENDED FOR 
OTHER MEDICINES OR MEDICAL ATTEND- 


ANCE. 

TH * pate tos SADWATS READY RELIEF IS 
APPLIED EXTERNALLY: TAKEN INTERN- 
a ACCORDING’ TO DIRECTIONS—PAIN, FROM 

VHATEVER CAUSE, CEASES TO BXIST. 

IMPORTANT.—Miners, Farmers, and others resid- 
ing in sparsely-settled districts, where it is dificult to 
secure the services of a physician, HaDway's 
READY RELIEF is invaluable. be used wit 





pain or dicomfort is experienced ; or if seized with In- 
tluenza, Diphtheria, Sore Throat, Baa Coughs, Hoarse- 
poms, ay Colic, Se f e Bowels, 

up, Rn 


tie inieal Tooth ache, Barache; or with Lumbego, 
Pain in the Back, or Rh 
Cholera Morbus, or Dreenbers ; or ‘with i Beals 
or Bruises; or with 8 eee m4 , Or or Greews. 
application of RADW DY EF pa 
pond you of the worst or » R complaints in afew 
ou 
Twenty drops in half a tumbler of » water mr ia by few 
moments cure MPS, SPASMS, SOUR ACH, 
HEARTBURN, SICK HEADACHE, DIARRE GA} 
DYSENTERY, COLIC, WIND IN THE BOWELS, 
and all INTERNAL PAINS. 
Travelers should always carry a bottle of Rad- 
way’s Ready Relief with them. A few drops in 
water will prevent sickness or pains from change of 
water. Itis betterthan French Brandy or Bitte7's as 


a stimulant, 
Sold by Druggists. Price Fifty Cents 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated — sweet 
purge, populate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen. 
way's Pills, for the cure of all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, 
Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, Indigestion, Dys- 
epsia, Biliousness, Bilious Fever, Inflammation of the 
Bowels, Piles, and ali Derancements of the Internal 
viscera. Warranted to effect a positive cure, Purely 
Veonaia. containing no mercury, minerals, or deleteri- 
us drugs. 
¥ Observe the following symptoms resulting from 
Disorders of the Digestive Organs: 
Constipation, Inward Piles, Fullness of the Blood in 
the Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, 
f Food, Fullness or ‘Weight in the Stomach, 





Stomach, Swimming of the Head, Hurried and Difficult 
Breathing, Fiuttering at the Heart, Choking or Suffo- 
cating Sensat-one when in a Lying Posture, Dimness of 
Vision, Dots or Webs before the sight, Fever and Dull 
Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Pers rp ration. Yellow. 
ness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in the Side, Chest, Limbs, 


ant outs Flushes of Heat. Burning In the Files 
few doses of RADWAY’S a meh will free the system 
eins all the abovenamed disorders. a ie e, 2d 


Cents per Box. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
Read “FALSE AND TRUE.”’ 
Send one letter-stamp to RADWAY & 00. No. 32 


THE INDE 


PENDENT. 








THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FINEST QUALITY 
OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
SPOONS, FORKS, 
TABLE CUTLERY, Etc. 
550 Broadway, New York. 


Corham M’fg Co., 


SILV ERSMITHS. 
TMBrown  issenzy 
NO. {| BOND ST., NEW YORK. 


The GORHAM COMPANY hereby announce that 
they have opened their Showrooms tothe public for 
the sale of goods exclusively of their own manufac- 
ture. 


DRY GOODS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & C0. 


LADIES’ CHILDREN’S, AND INFANTS’ 
OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT. 


MISSES’ TRISH POPLIN AND SERGE SUITS. 

ae i. era AND GRAY FLANNEL SAILOR 
LADIES’ SILK AND CASHMERE MORNING 
LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING, our own and Paris 
manufacture. 

ek of every description, ready-made and to 


rder. 
FRENCH AND GERMAN CORSETS, ete. 


CARMENTS 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


rage AND CITY-MADE PLAIN AND a , 
RED CAMEL’S HAIR POLONAIS AND COS- 


1 JMES. 
PARIS: MADE EVENING AND RECEPTION 
AA POLONAIS AND SAC 


UES. 
VIEGOGNES’ SUITS, WITH SILK AND POPLIN 
UNDERSKIRTS. 


Mourning Goods. 
Full and Complete 1 Lines of every description, for 
"ALL AND wie - WEAR, 

Suitable for DEEP AND 8 








OND MOURNING. 
VEIL and TRIMMING CRAPES. HDKFS., SETS, etc. 


Fancy and Staple Dress Goods, 


AT GREATLY gry oe 


HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, Ol 
"WHITE GOOD: | BLANKETS, 
FLANNELS, Ec 


Fur Department: 


SEAL SACQUES, Muse, BOA, and CAP to peek. 
do., trimmed with Otte 
LADIES’ and ‘GENTS’ Smale CAPS, GLOVES, ona 


BR: 
BLACK MARTEN, and other sets. 
FUR TRIMMINGS. 
FUR RO 


BES. 
LADIES’ FUR-LINED CARRIAGE CLOAKS, Etc. 


_ Broadway, Corner {9th St. 
MICROSCOPES. 


Priced Catalogues sent to any address 10 cents each. 
Part lst. Mathematical Instruments ‘ 

“ 2d. Optical Instruments 

“* 3d. Stereopticons... 
“ 4th. Physical Apparatus eoooed 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CoO., 
924 Chestnut street, Phila.; 601 Broadway, New York. 


F.E. SMITH & CO.’S 


CRUSHED WHITE WHEAT. 


ATLANTIO FLOUR MILL&, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

A preparation of immense value—above all others of 
Wheat. Its use is saving the lives and im moving the 
health of thousands of Chi/dren. For General Family use 
and those suffering with Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Costive- 
ness, etc. it is invaluable. For sale by all Grocers. Pam- 
philets sent f free. 



















Church and Tower Clocks! 


We manufacture A SUPERIOR CLOCK for Towers 
on Churches or Public Buildings, with or without 
striking apparatus, with from one to four dials, war- 

ranted for correct performance. We can refer to all 
parts of the country for the reputation of our Tower 
Clocks, and intend to have them second to none in all 


Pp: 
ARD iden e, New 
Pork: No. 114 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


re tt ys — rices. 
LET SETS, Lye NER SETS $15. 
TCULASS WARE LOWER THAN EVER 
HADLEY’S, Sixth Avenue and — Street, 
opposite Macey’ 


LARGEST STOCK OF TYPE, PRESSES, 
Boxwood, Pattern Letters, and Printing Office Para- 
hernalia at VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO.’s, corner 
fulton and Dutch sts., N.Y. N. B.—Inks and Bronzes. 


TEA-—TEA AGENTS wanted in town and country 
to sell TEA, or to ad up club orders for the largest 
Tea Company in erica. Importers’ prices and in- 
cuca we a ote, Send for circular. Address 

ELLS, 43 Vesey Street, New York. 














Warren &t., New York. Information wo 
wilt be sent you. 





The strong point about 
hem is simply this: they 
add 5 cts. to the cost ofa 
shoe and from $1 to $2 to its 
wearing value. 


Boots and Shoes should be 
worn by Mechanics and all 
who are kept indoors, as 
they are not affected by heat 
or draught. 

















87 and 89 Bowery, 65 


es 
DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


5 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 reson street, New York, 
(Branch Store, 8! Fourth Avenu 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOOK OF 


PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 





[November 20, 1878, 








Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil-Cloths, Mattresses, 
Spring-Beds, Etc., 


of any House in the United States, which they offer to 


Retail at Wholesail Prices. 





have o 
RIFIC 


, 2 full assortment 


ADITES’ 


the sole ee 





FURS. 
F. BOOSS & BRO., 


(Fomely EF. BOOSS.,) 
ned their Retail |, Repent, and will offer FOR SIXTY DAYS ONLY, AND AT A GREAT SAC. 
AND GENTLEMEN'S FURS, 
of their own Manufacture. Also their CELEBRATED PATENT LE GANT MU FF, of which they arg 
449 Broadway, between Howard and Grand Streets, New York. 





The American Spiral 


ro] 
® 
a 
° 
al 
ae) 
3 


ih 


Single Action Butt, 
swings door one way. 


& Spring inside noe to 


as ordinary hinges. 





Double Action Butt, 
swings door both ways. 


Ministers and Churchmembers Consult 
Your Comfort. 


Swing dots ether way, 
allowing continual fussing, 
efind clase them fuomptts ‘yf, 
without noise. 


Invaluable in cold weather,and in Summer can be used 
hes z Giaturbance to the congregation from open or noisy 
mi on Plymouth Church and leading buildings every- : 


t& Prices again greatly r reduced, Oct. 1, 1873. 
For Sale by Hardware Dealers, or the 
AMERICAN SPIRAL SEBRING BUTT C0., 





Spring Butts 





























—. 








ae Action Butts, as abovi 
g the door either way, and 
ose it without noise 


PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 










Cc. W. HANDY & 


Box 2618. 


ASK YOUR. SEWING MACHINE AGENTS FOR IT 


THE HIGHEST PREMIUM 


AWARDED THE 


JOHNSTON RUFFLER 


AT THE 

sAmerican Institute Fairin 1872 
Adapted to all first-class Sewing Ma. 
chines. Circulars furnished Sewing Ma- 


chine Agents on application. 


CoO., Sole Agents 


330 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





LEAKY SHINGLE ROOFS. 
LEAKY TIN ROOFS. 
LEAKY SLATE ROOFS. 
LEAKY FELT ROOFS. 


Old, Decayed, and Leaky Roofs of all kinds can be 
repaired and rendered serviceable for many years 


with the 
ASBESTOS CEMENT, 


prepared nem for use. Can be easily seemed witha 
a a = wil Pere ae med stop all s on roofs. 

pound pails, $ and 50-pound kegs, 8 cents per 
pouta 


‘ASBESTOS ROOF COATING, 


premaaes ready for use. Anche’ with a ios can 
orms an elastic wa roof covering, which will a 
up small holes and crac: 

40 to 45- 


5, 10, and 20-galion ke 8, 0 cents per gallon; 
gallon [pa at 60 cen! 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlets Price-Lists, etc. 
puiberal "inducements to General Merchants and 
ealers. 


H. W. JOHNS, 
87 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y., 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 


Asbestos Roofing, Asbestos Boiler Felt- 





ing, ete. 
ESTABLISHED 1858. 
THE NE Ww It makes the least noise. 
It is the most simple and 
AMERICAN durable. The best for families 
to use. The best for agents 
SEWING =| toseu. nis tavorite machine 
does every variety of work 
M ACHINE. done on any shuttle machine, 
= with greater ease and per- 
z ecti 

Self threading, GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 

Light-ranning. | For circulars address 





Principal One. 1318 CHESTNUT ST. Phila., Pa; 


ae: OFFICE, 712 Broadway. 
Bocsua Mass 41 AVON sT. 
CHICAGO, TLL.” 28 {6 STATE srt. 
St. Louis, Mo., - 608 N. 4TH st. 





BROWNE’S M eath: Strips 
entirel exclude” OOLD aft 


Drafts an 
pus around Windows and Doors, 
RATTL SASHES. 
the vent 10 YEARS 


812 Saw AT, 





hd ont 














THE NEW IMPROVED 


REMINGTON SEWING MACHINE, 


AWARDED 
The ** Medal tor Progress,” 
AT VIENNA, 1873. 
The HIGHEST ORDER OF “MEDAL” AWARDED 4T 
THE EXPOSITION. 
No Sewing rnc Received a Higher Prize. 


A FEW GOOD REASONS: 
1—A New yp hm ay TEOROUGELY TESTED, and 
secured by Letters Patent. 
2. ke: LOCK STITCH, alike on both sides 


3.—Runs LiGHt, Smoorn, NOISELESS, and RAPID- 


best a. of qual “yo oem 
URABLE—. Years out Repairs. 
5.—Will do all varieties of Work and Funcy Stitching 


in saupesiog manner. 
6.—Is Most E ~¥ Managed by the o anetee. Last 
of cite may be a hou pas while —_—_ the Ln 


can be t 

‘orming 
the stitch noithout the'es use of. Gog Wheel Gears, 4 
r Lever Arms. 


speed. ad Controller, which ailows 
easy movement of needle-bar ‘and prevents injury to 


thread. It 
§$.—CONSTRUCTION espe yh = and ge 
TG IN 


is manufactured by the 7 ‘ul an 

mechanics, at the cloned RED MI 14-4 
ARMORY, Ilion, N. Xo to which application 
Agencies may be addressed. 


TYPE AND PRINTING MATERIAL 
Farmer, Little & Cor, 


63 and 65 Beekman St., N. ¥ 
will furnish all kinds of 


PRINTING TYPE 


promptly; and specimens of our new Newspaper Fee 
cast from our new bard metal (as is all our type) 











be sent to all on application. 
—————— 
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